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€(litorial.  ,.i; 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity"  said  Shakespeare  and  the 
truth  of  the  paradox  is  once  again  exemphfied.  As  a  by-product 
of  the  nation's  non-success  in  war,  an  educationalist  nbw  presides 
at  the  Board  of  Education.  It  may  seem  to  most  that  so  obvious 
a  reform  might  have  been  had  without  so  high  a  price,  hut  we  are  a 
curious  people.  Meanwhile,  the  general  satisfaction  expressed  at 
Dr.  Fisher's  appointment  must  be  regarded  as  a,  gopd  augury. 
It  betokens  an  unexpectedly  widespread  interest  in  education. 
In  some  quarters  the  interest  has  in  it  the  vague  appealing  cry  of 
a  last  hope.  The  crisis  is  so  acute  that  folks  are  consenting  to  part 
with  their  dearest  prejudices.      Calamity  is  a  potent  solvent. 

If  this  attitude  can  be  maintained  it  is  probable  that  reforms 
in  plenty  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  fashionable  to  revile  the 
bureaucrat  but  in  this  case  we  believe  that  the  bureaucrat  has  been 
laboriously  preparing  for  a  well  ordered  revolution.  He  has  been 
waiting  for  a  mandate  from  his  lord  and  master,  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  no^\■  it  would  appear  that  the  mandate  has  been  given. 

What  have  the  blind  to  gain  from  this  new  attitude  to  educa- 
tion ?  The  government  grant  for  elementary  schools  is  good. 
What  is  needed  there  is  not  more  money  but  more  control.  For 
technical  instruction  larger  grants  are  required.  It  is  illogical 
that  the  State  subsidy  should  drop  from  ;^I3  to  £3  3s.  when  the 
pupil  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen.  There  is  another  direction  in 
which  it  may  be  legitimate  to  hope.  At  prea^nt  periiwssive  powers 
are  given  to  local  Education  Authorities  to, accept  p?;re*tain  financial 
responsibility  for  the  technical  training  of  th^r  older  pupils.  In 
the  south  this  permission  is  little  used  and  the  unfinished  product 
passes  to  the  ahen  authority  of  the  Poor  Law .  It  should  be  made 
obligatory  upon  Education  Committees  to  provide  or  procure  such 
training  as  will  aim  at  making  every  pupil  a  self-supporting  citizen, 
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'  '"  The  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  will  be 
pubhshed  one  of  these  days.  One  may  surmise  that  its  recommend- 
ations will  be  on  a  generous  scale.  The  new  attitude  to  education 
may  mean  that  some  effect  will  be  given  to  them.  This  is  a 
Jieartening  thought  and  so  we  pass  it  to  our  readers  as  a  greeting 
for  the  year  just  begun. 


jidolesccnce. 

By  Ida  Ritchie. 

To  all  lo\'ers  of  children  there  is  no  more  fascinating  subject 
than  that  of  child-study.  But  apart  from  its  interest  it  is  a  subject 
which  in  fairness  to  children  all  who  ha\-e  in  any  way  charge  o\'er 
them  or  the  desire  to  influence  them,  should  study  with  keenness 
and  care,  for  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  is  not  "  Man 
writ  small,"  and  that  to  judge  him  from  the  adult  standpoint  is  to 
completely  misunderstand  him.  Casual  observation  of  the  child 
will  help  us  little — we  need  skilled  observers — nor  will  introspection 
and  the  attempt  to  remember  one's  own  childish  outlook,  for  though 
one  may  remember  isolated  acts,  it  is  strange  how  one  forgets  many 
of  the  sentiments  and  moods  of  childhood.  At  the  end  of  a  lecture 
on  Adolescence  one  of  the  audience  remarked  to  her  mother, 
"  Well,  at  anyrate,  I  never  had  any  of  these  feelings,"  and  was 
more  than  amazed  when  her  mother  produced  her  childish  diary 
to  find  that  many  of  the  sentiments  which  seemed  so  unhkely  had 
been  experienced  by  herself.  If  we  wish  to  make  real  progress  in 
this  subject  we  must  read  the  works  of  those  who  have  given  their 
Hves  to  this  study  and  this,  along  with  great  love  for  and  much 
sympathy  with  child  life,  will  help  us  at  least  a  little  way  in  the 
search  for  knowledge  of  the  la^^•s  of  human  growth  and  development. 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  more  we  read  the  more  enthralling  will 
the  subject  become  and  the  less  fear  will  there  be  of  our  causing, 
in  our  ignorance,  "  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble." 

According  to  the  genetic  psychologist,  each  child  in  his  life 
is  living  over  again  the  life  of  the  race,  and  if  we  are  to  allow  him 
to  develop  naturally  we  must  remember  that  he  is  living  at  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  civilisation  from  ourseh'es,  and  not  look  at  what  he 
thinks  and  does  as  in  any  way  final  but  rather  as  growiih  tendencies. 
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If  we  do  so,  we  can  find  promise  in  feelings  and  deeds  which  other- 
wise would  repel  us,  and  strength  to  wait  patiently  for  the  slow- 
growth  of  the  moral  nature.  There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  most 
children  which  makes  them  grow  towards  goodness  if  we  give  them 
the  chance  and  even  if  freedom  is  to  some  extent  abused  it  is  better 
than  over-protection  ;  the  children  must  for  themseh-es  learn  to 
know  good  and  evil,  to  fall  and  rise  again.  If  we  over-train  them 
in  moral  docility  what  certainty  have  we  that  they  will  not,  on 
leaving  the  shelter  of  the  home,  be  easily  led  in  paths  that  are 
not  good  ?  They  may  have  tendencies  to  evil  which  do  not  get  a 
chance  to  appear  and  so  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  helping  our 
children  to  correct  their  faults  and  to  acquire  self-control,  which 
is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  life. 

The  rebellious  feelings  shown  by  a  child  are  \ei-y  rarely  whollv 
wrong  and  the  treatment  of  them  as  such  usually  results  in  weaken- 
ing his  whole  nature.  The  rebelhous  instinct  is  caused  by  strong 
forces  of  his  will  and  rightly  understood  may  be  a  real  asset  in 
the  formation  of  a  strong  and  virile  character.  A  little  child  one 
day  seeing  a  crooked  and  deformed  tree  in  the  garden,  said,  "  I 
s'pose  some  one  must  have  stepped  upon  it  M'hen  it  was  a  little 
fellow."  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  in  our  over-anxiety  to  have  our 
children  accept  the  adult  standpoint  and  with  our  blundering 
methods  we  may  stunt  the  life  which  is  seeking  to  de\elop  gradually 
and  naturally  ?  As  Dewey  puts  it,  "  Some  of  the  child's  deeds  are 
symptoms  of  a  waning  tendency  ;  to  give  positive  attention  to  such 
qualities  is  to  arrest  dex'elopment  upon  a  lower  level.  Other  activi- 
ties are  signs  of  a  culminating  power  and  interest ;  to  them  applies 
the*  maxim  of  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot.  Selected,  utilised, 
emphasised,  they  may  mark  a  turning  point  for  good  in  the  child's 
whole  career;  neglected,  an  opportunity  goes  never  to  be  recalled." 

The  child  from  9  to  12  is  well  adjusted  to  his  environment,  and, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  happy  and  vigorous,  keen  to  work  and 
anxious  to  please,  particularly  those  whom  he  loves,  and  usually 
he  is  ready  to  obey  without  question.  According  to  Stanley  Hall, 
up  to  the  age  of  12  the  child  "  revels  in  savagery  and  if  its  tribal, 
hunting,  fishing,  fighting,  ro\ing,  idle,  playing  proclivities  could 
be  indulged  in  the  country,  this  could  conceivably  be  so  organised 
and  directed  as  to  be  far  more  truly  humanistic  and  liberal  than  all 
that  the  best  modern  school  can  provide.      Rudimentary  organs 
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of  the  soul  now  suppressed,  perverted  or  delayed,  to  crop  out  in 
menacing  forms  later,  would  be  developed  in  their  season  so  that  we 
should  be  immune  to  them  in  maturer  years. 
If  "At  about  thirteen  with  girls  and  a  year  later  with  boys  begins 
the  period  of  adolescence,  which  lasts  about  ten  years,  to  the  period 
of  complete  sexual  maturity.  It  is  subdi\'ided  into  pubescence, 
the  first' two  years  ;.  youth  proper,  from  sixteen  to  twent}'  in  boys 
and  perhaps  fifteen  to  nineteen  in  girls  ;  and  a  finishing  stage 
through  the  early  twenties." 

With  the  dawn  of  Adolescence  there  comes  a  new  birth  w  ith  all 
its  struggle  and  pain.  The  higher  and  more  human  traits  are  now- 
born  ;  childish  ways  and  childish  things  are  put  away.  It  is  thus  a 
time  of  re-arrangemerit  and  re-adjustment ;  the  old  harmon\'  with 
nature  is  broken  up.  It  is  as  if  youth  were  driven  out  to  seek  a 
higher  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  man,  and  so  the  doings  of  adults 
become  interesting  and  worthy  of  imitation.  Youth  is  ne\'er 
temperate,  he  is  either  elated  or  depressed,  overworking  himself 
or  idle.  He  is  plastic  to  every  suggestion  and  he  instantly  carries 
out  every  impulse,  loving  nothing  more  than  ad\'enture  and  escapade. 
The  joys  of  life  are  never  so  keenl}-  felt,  every  sense  is  alive  and  ready 
to  answer  to  each  new  sensation,  it  is  good  simply  to  be  alive,  but 
without  warning  depression  comes,  the  fear  of  death  presses,  of 
not  succeeding  in  life,  of  being  a  disappointment  to  parents  or 
others  who  expect  great  things,  of  being  disliked  b}'  friends.  Youth 
is  in  absurdly  high  spirits  or  is  irritable  and  moody — ^there  are 
growing  pains  of  the  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Teachers 
often  complain  of  laziness,  dullness  and  inattention  during  these 
years,  but  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider  the  rapid  and 
excessive  increase  in  height  which  marks  the  first  stage  of  this 
period  ;  the  laziness  is  the  languor  of  physical  growth  and  the 
dullness  and  inattention  probably  due  to  the  mysterious  and 
difficult  maturing  of  the  brain.  We  must  remember  too  that  with 
all  stronger  natures  it  is  a  time  of  storm  and  stress,  when  the  very 
worst,  and  best  impulses  in  the  human  soul  struggle  against  each 
other  and  against  much  that  is  found  in  en\-ironment.  From 
the  Adolescents  come  our  reformers— older  persons  may  desire 
reforms  but  experience  has  made  them  hopeless  or  at  least  uncertain 
of.  success  and  so  progress  comes  from  the  dreams  and  courage  of 
our  youth.      Imagination  now  reaches  its  height  and  the  world  of 
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dreams  is  as  real  if  not  more  so  than  the  actual  everyday  world. 
Reverie  is  indulged  in  to  a  large  extent  ;  with  some  it  is  little  more 
than  fatuous  day-dreaming,  but  to  others  it  brings  glimpses  of  the 
future  and  all  the  glory  that  shall  be.  This  is  the  age  of  Hero 
Worship  and  at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other,  youth  can  be 
cultivated  through  ideals.  It  is  no\\-  that  the  standards  of  value 
are  fixed.  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  are 
spread  before  our  youth  and  he  makes  his  choice.  The  world 
beckons  to  him  and  the  choice  of  a  \ocation  begins  to  receive 
attention. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  Adolescence 
are  the  consciousness  of  sex  and  the  susceptibility  to  religious 
influence.  The  age  of  love  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word 
slowly  super\enes  \\hen  body  and  soul  are  mature,  but  this  con- 
sciousness of  sex  is  present  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  period. 

That  the  age  of  religion  and  that  of  sexual  maturity  should 
coincide  is,  according  to  Plato,  to  be  expected,  because  the  love  of 
the  good  and  beautiful  and  true  is  only  love  of  sex  transfigured 
and  transcendentalised.  Does  not  the  Bible  constantly  take 
lo\e  at  its  best  as  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  love  of  God  and 
Man  ?  Professor  Findlay  points  out  the  outstanding  importance 
of  these  two  experiences,  for  on  the  one  depends  the  survi\'alof  the 
race  and  on  the  other  its  spiritual  progress. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  Adolescent  feels  the  call  of  the  race  ; 
before  he  has  been  willing  to  accept  everything  from  his  parents 
as  his  right  but  now  another  \oice  is  heard  in  his  soul  calling  him 
to  service.'  This  is  the  great  opportunity  for  the  teacher  of  Religion 
— most  li\'es  \\on  for  Clirist  ha\e  been  gained  before  20  years  of 
age — but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  true  religion  is  the 
slowest  kind  of  growth  and  that  the  \\-hole  period  of  Adolescence 
is  not  too  long  for  love  of  God  and  neighbour  to  gain  supremacy 
over  self,  for  the  soul  in  every  part  of  its  being  to  see  without  shado^^' 
of  doul:)t  that  love  of  God  and  of  the  race  must  Come  before  self- 
love  ;  to  gain  power  always  to  live  out  that  belief  the  longest 
hfe  is  too  short.  The  Gospel  story  has  its  special  appeal  to  youth 
and  only  in  so  far  as  the  inner  call  to  sacrifice  which  it  makes  is 
ans^\•ered  can  he  hope  to  attain  full  ethical  maturity:  It  is 
impossible  to  urge  too  strongly  the  importance  of  religion  in  the  ^ 
development  of  the  Adolescent.      Passions  and  desires  are  strong 
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and  the  youth  is  eager  to  seek  a  power  greater  than  his  own  to 
cope  with  them.  The  race  instinct,  too,  which  is  strugghng  in  him 
for  birth  makes  him  read}'  to  worship  Him  who,  being  the  Eternal 
Son'M  God,  for  our  sakes  emptied  Himself  of  His  Glorv  and  became 
man. 

New  temptations  beckon,  and  the  youth  craves  more  know- 
ledge that  may  help  him  when  his  powers  of  self-control  are  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  and  yet  so  often  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  help 
remain  dumb.  "  Youth  awakens  to  a  new  world  and  understands 
neither  it  nor  himself.  The  whole  future  of  life  depends  on  how 
the  new  "powers  now  given  suddenly  and  in  profusion  are  husbanded 
and  directed  ;  sex  asserts  its  mastery  and  because  parents,  teachers, 
doctors  and  pastors  are  so  strangely  helpless  and  hold  themselves 
aloof  it  often  works  haxoc  in  the  form  of  secret  vice  and  disease." 
Those  first  years  of  adolescence  are  the  testing  time  of  the  training 
of  early  years.  If  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  develop  aright  they 
need  strong  passions  held  in  strong  control,  and  that  can  not  liave 
been  gained  if  they  have  been  constantly  forced  to  bend  to  the  will 
of  another  and  never  left  free  to  choose  good  or  evil  for  themselves. 

How  can  we  help  j-outh  during  these  years  in  their  times  of 
gaiety  and  craving  for  all  that  is  joyous  and  l^right,  in  their  times 
of  depression  and  awkward  shyness  ^hen  they  seek  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  left  alone,  or  in  their  time  of  a]:)surd  folly  when  to 
the  adult  mind  the}-  seem  to  have  taken  lea\-e  of  their  senses.  First, 
we  must  have  wide  sympathy,  great  patience  and  \ery  strong  faith 
in  their  essential  goodness.  Dr.  Arnold  would  refuse  from  his 
older  boys  any  further  proof  of  an  assertion  by  saying  "  If  you  say 
so,  that  is  enough — of  course  I  beIie^•e  your  word."  He  treated 
them  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings  and  so  made  them  respect 
themselves  by  the  mere  respect  he  sho^^■ed  them. 

But  we  must  not  too  hurriedly  expect  the  youth  to  attain  to 
the  adult's  code  of  morals,  for  if  we  do  we  may  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  very  qualities  we  seek  to  foster,  and  thus  \\e  find 
Dr.  Arnold  in  another  place  speaking  of  his  fear  of  pressing  on  the 
conscience  of  boys  rules  which  he  felt  they  were  not  able  to  bear 
and  from  enforcing  actions  which  though  right  in  themselves  \\ould 
not,  in  boys,  be  performed  from  the  right  motives.  The  freedom 
and  independence  of  an  English  boarding-school  of  these  days, 
though  so  dangerous  was,  according  to  him,  being  the  principle 
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which  had  been  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race,  the  best  preparation  for  Christian  manhood.  Widened 
hberty  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  this  period,  careful  supervision 
and  wise  direction  are  needed  but  they  must  be  by  indirect  methods. 
The  Adolescent  is  often  deaf  to  advice  and  even  to  suggestion. 
He  is  at  times  obstreperous  and  filled  with  a  spirit  of  opposition. 
Stanley  Hall  says,  "  Incorrigibility  is  from  2  to  3  times  as  great 
between  13  and  16  years  as  at  any  other  age.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  adults  to  realise  the  irresponsibility  and  even  moral 
neurasthenia  incidental  to  this  stage  of  de\'elopment." 

It  is  well  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible.  Peculiarities  of  be- 
haviour should  be  taken  little  notice  of.  Be  interested  in  his 
interests  and  you  will  gradually  gain  his  confidence  and  learn  the 
path  of  least  resistance  to  what  you  want  to  teach.  The  whole 
secret  of  discipline  with  the  Adolescent  is  to  treat  him  as  an  equal 
or  a  superior,  allow  him  to  teach  you  what  he  knows  well  and  he 
will  be  the  more  ready  to  be  taught  by  you.  Never  be  ashamed 
to  confess  that  you  don't  know — it  is  only  pretence  that  youth 
scorns.  Parents  often  lose  their  hold  over  their  children  during 
these  years  because  they  cannot  think  of  them  as  other  than  children 
and  do  not  admit  them  to  their  confidence  and  friendship.  Pro- 
fessor Geddes  says,  "  Every  normal  Adolescent  is  something  of  a 
genius  and  our  problem  is  to  encourage  his  spark,  not  to  smother 
it  under  lessons,  dull  it  with  constraints  or  weary  it  out  of  use  or 
into  evil  through  long  terms  of  drudgery." 

I  think  it  was  Epicurus  who  defined  Education  as  "  friends 
seeking  happiness  together,"  and  that  is  exactly  the  relationship 
we  wish  in  our  Classes  of  Adolescents.  The  teacher  must  be  the 
friend  of  the  pupils  outside  of  the  class-room  as  well  as  in  it.  It  is 
only  by  knowing  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  our  pupils  are 
living,  what  their  interests  are  and  what  their  difficulties,  that 
we  can  hope  to  make  our  lessons  real. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  promote  full  and  \igorous  life  helps 
in  normal  de\'elopment  and  those  in  charge  should  see  that  their 
young  people  are  much  in  the  open  air  and  have  plent\^  of  physical 
exercise  while  avoiding  fatigue,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  star\'e 
themselves  either  of  food  or  of  sleep.  One  educationahst  insists 
that  no  child  between  13  and  15  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  school 
without  nine  hours  of  sleep  and  a  hearty  appetite.     The  appetite, 
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though  capricious,  is  usually  increased  and  it  is  often  want  of 
attention  to  this  desire  for  changes,  both  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  food,  that  leads  to  indigestion,  if  not  to  diseased  cravings,  in  after 
hfe.  Judicious  oversight  and  a  little  wholesome  authority  and 
persuasion  are  ver}'  necessary.  Let  them  remember,  too,  that 
nothing  is  harder  on  the  young  than  monotony,  and  do  what  they 
can  to  bring  variety  and  zest  into  both  recreations  and  work, 
encouraging  them  to  make  friends  and  bring  them  freely  to  the  home. 
Modern  life,  and  particularh'  life  in  the  city,  is  hard  on  youth 
and  yet  those  institutions  which  surety  ought  to  be  ready  to  succour 
— home,  school  and  church — constantly  fail  to  recognise  its  nature, 
its  needs,  and  its  perils,  and  so  those  who  know  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Adolescents  in  our  slums  li\'e  are  not  surprised 
when  the}'  make  shipwreck  of  their  li\'es  before  these  years  are 
past.  The  marvel  is  that  so  many  do  not.  The  Church  has  been 
slow  to  make  the  most  of  its  young  people.  Its  message  has  been 
clear  and  distinct  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  but  often  there 
has  been  none  for  the  young,  strong,  joyous  natures,  and  so  they 
ha\e  felt  themselves  shut  out.  Is  Miss  Adams,  of  Chicago,  not 
right  when  she  says,  "  Society  cares  more  for  the  products  our  lads 
and  girls  manufacture  than  for  their  immemorial  ability  to  re-affirm 
the  charm  of  existence.  We  leave  them  free  to  spend  their  money 
as  thc}^  choose  in  the  midst  of  \'ice  deliberately  disguised  as  pleasure. 
This  stupid  experiment  of  organizing  work  and  faihng  to  organize 
play  has  of  course  brought  about  a  line  revenge.  The  lo\'e  of 
pleasure  will  not  ])e  denied,  and  when  it  is  turned  into  all  sorts  of 
mahgnant  and  vicious  appetites,  then  we,  the  middle-aged,  grow 
quite  distracted  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  restrictive  measures.  We 
even  try  to  dam  up  the  sweet  fountain  itself  because  we  are  affrighted 
by  these  neglected  streams,  but  almost  worse  than  the  restrictive 
measures  is  our  apparent  behef  that  the  city  itself  has  no  obligation 
in  the  matter,  an  assumption  upon  \\hich  the  modern  cit}'  turns 
over  to  commerciahsm  practical!}'  all  the  provisions  for  public 
recreation."  If  we  realised  what  all  this  means  for  the  future 
generation,  for  our  life  as  a  nation,  for  remember  if  the  race  is  to 
be  saved  from  degeneracy  it  must  be  through  its  youth,  would  we 
not  combine  as  citizens  and  insist  that  our  towns  he  made  titter 
places  for  our  vouth,  that  they  should  be  shielded  from  all  that 
demoralises  the  soul  or  deteriorates  the  body  ? 
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Cane- making  for  Disabled  Soldiers. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  starting  a  comparatively  new 
English  industry  for  disabled  soldiers  is  being  carried  out  at 
Wimbledon.  Early  in  the  war  a  workshop  was  opened  there  by 
the  local  committee  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund  for  preparing 
cane  for  the  market.  The  intention  was  to  create  a  trade  that 
might  be  useful  in  the  alleviation  of  civil  distress,  but  the  thing 
is  now  being  developed  as  an  industry  for  ex-soldiers. 

The  prospects  of  the  new  trade  are  good.  Before  the  war 
it  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  rattan  cane, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  British  North  Borneo,  used  to  be  reshipped 
from  London  to  Hamburg  for  manufacture.  There  is  at  present 
a  very  great  demand  for  manufactured  cane  in  furnishing  basket- 
work — including  cases  for  munitions — and  recently  some  London 
importers  have  started  factories  in  connection  with  their  ware- 
houses, employing  women's  labour.  A  mechanic  in  one  of  these 
South  London  factories  has  in\-ented  a  simple  machine  for  cutting 
the  cane,  which  costs  about  £jo.  as  against  ;(^3oo,  the  cost  of  the 
(German  machines.  This  machine  can  be  easily  worked  bv  a 
discharged  soldier  with  one  arm. 

The  trade  believes  that  the  industr}'  is  suita])le  for  tlie  employ- 
ment of  discharged  soldiers,  and  that  it  has  a  commercial  future 
here  if  freightage  difficulties  allow  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
raw-  material,  at  any  rate  at  tlie  present  war  price  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  which  is  about  150  per  cent.  abo\e  the  normal. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor, 

Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Dear  Sir, 

^^^lile  our  minds  are  more  or  less  engrossed  with  the  Braille 
question,  would  it  not  be  well  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  subject 
of  "  Small-Character  "  Braille  ?  I  do  not  propose  that  all  our 
books  should  be  written  in  it,  for  many  would  not  be  able  to  read 
it  with  ease,  but  I  do  think  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  it. 
If  the  writing  is  on  good, smooth  paper,  and  the  print  clear,  it  is  quite 
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easyto  read.  The  touch  required  for  reading  the  "Small-Character." 
is  slightly  different,  being  of  a  lighter  nature,  but  this  lighter  touch 
is  advantageous  in  reading  Braille  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  should  like  to  see  our  first  infant  reading  books  written 
on  aluminium  or  some  other  light  metal.  The  dots  would  not 
gradually  become  pressed  down,  and  the  rubbing  touch  would  not 
be  cultivated.  This  is  a  bad  time  to  propose  such  a  scheme  of 
production,  but  although  the  outlay  at  the  beginning  would  be 
great,  the  economy  would  greatly  exceed  the  expense.  If  the 
touch  were  light,  then  "Small-Character"  Braille  could  be  read 
quite  as  easil}'  as  our  present  system.  There  is  \'ery  little  difference 
in  the  writing  of  the  small  type,  and  the  gain  in  the  use  thereof  is 
considerable.  It  could  be  used  with  great  ad\'antage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  keys  to  maps,  almanacks,  dictionaries,  etc.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  subject.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Braille  produced  by  the  pocket-frame 
is  too  small  to  be  read  comfortably,  but  it  is  good,  and  of  gieat 
value  in  sending  a  business  card.  Hoping  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas, 

Yours  faithfulh', 

F.  Brautigam. 


Rotes. 

The  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  met  on  the  24th 
Xo\'ember,  1916.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  its  first  meeting 
in  Julv  it  had  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  experts  to  consider 
the  American  o\'ertures.  The  National  Committee  at  this  meeting 
of  the  24th  November  considered  carefully  the  Report  which  the 
sub-committee  had  prepared  and  decided  on  the  lines  of  the  reply 
which  should  be  transmitted  to  America. 


Members  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  for  the  year  1917 
are  now  due  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  if  all  subscriptions  could 
be  entered  up  during  the  first  month  of  the  year. 


Extract  from   Constitution   of  The   A.T.B. 


2.    That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feehng  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  BHnd, 

c.  To  afford  faciHties  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 
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is  published  every  second  month 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited,  AH 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  Blind  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon   ty])e  in 

the   Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"  Progress,"    "  The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"  The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes     every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"  "  Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,  while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magaznie, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkprint   magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "  After-Care  "  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


TO     LET. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  coiistriicteil  for  Sishtless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  pyoduced   find  quick   and    icady   stile. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 


TO     LET. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books 


m 


NOW     COMPLETELY      READY, 


ook     1. 

2 

vols. 

2/6  per  vol. 

,,       II. 

2 

2/6 

,,      III. 

3 

2/6 

,,      IV. 

2 

3/= 

,,       V. 

3 

3/=         „ 

,,      VI. 

3 

-         3/=         ,, 

These    Reading   Books  have   been   introduced   into  all  the   principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  26 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,   4/-  l)er  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  G   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 

M  arm  I  on,    2  vols.,   2/6   per   vol. 
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editorial. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  print  in  this  nnmlx-r  tlie  notice 
with  regard  to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  The  fact  that 
its  books  are  now  free  to  all  readers  has  been  known  for  some 
weeks,  but  this  is  the  earliest  opportunity  we  have  had  of  offering 
to  the  Library  the  thanks  of  the  Association  on  behalf  of  its  blind 
members.  With  our  thanks  we  must  offer  congratulations,  for  the 
event  marks  on  the  Library's  part,  the  attainment  of  a  long  cherished 
hope.  To  Miss  Austin  this  fulfilment  of  intention  must  be  par- 
ticularly gratifying.  It  is  good  to  have  large  plans  ;  it  is  good 
to  have  the  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  necessary  for  their 
realisation.  Both  the  power  of  conception  and  the  power  of  exe- 
cution are  manifest  in  the  Library  to-day.  It  is  an  idea  made 
concrete,  and  Miss  Austin  must  have  had  joy  in  her  creation. 
Success  minimises  and  softens  the  rigours  of  the  road,  but  to  us 
who  benefit  from  the  completed  work  they  should  not  be  altogether 
forgotten.  Unceasing  effort,  patience,  tact,  and  irresistible  hope 
must  have  characterised  the  labours  of  the  years  that  are  gone- 
To  those  who  have  accomplished  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back.  Recol- 
lection is  to  them  a  stimulus  to  further  progress.  The  Library 
as  it  stands  is  a  fine  achievement.  It  earns  our  gratitude  and 
our  tribute  of  sincere  appreciation. 
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CcacKrs  and  Pupils. 

Bishop  Welldon  in  speaking  of  his  school  days,  says  : — "  It  is 
with  reverential  gratitude  that  I  look  back  upon  College  at  Eton. 
Would  that  I  could  ever  repay  the  debt  ^vhich  I  owe  !  Knowledge, 
friendship,  opportunity,  the  awakening  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
soul,  all  that  has  been  best  in  my  life,  or  highest,  began  for  me 
there." 

Happy  the  man  or  woman  who  in  the  sterner  duties  of  life 
can  look  back  on  his  own  school  days  with  the  same  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude,  for  next  to  the  love  of  home,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  greater  incentive  to  strenuous  endeavour,  and  worthy 
citizenship  than  that  first  engendered  by  loyalty  to  one's  school. 

What  splendid,  one  might  almost  say  exceptional  advantages 
we  teachers  in  Special  Schools  have  for  making  this  possible. 

Our  numbers  are  comparatively  small.  We  are  able  to  know- 
individually  every  scholar  that  passes  through,  to  know  their 
peculiar  difficulties,  their  weaknesses,  and  the  characteristics 
which  give  promise  for  the  future.  To  watch  their  gradual  progress, 
and  to  help  them  in  their  great,  if  unconscious  work  of  "  Self 
Realization." 

The  pupil  also  has  more  opportunity  of  personal  contact 
with  the  teacher,  and  then  it  is  that  by  attraction  more  than  by 
compulsion,  influence  may  be  exercised  and  discipline  main- 
tained ;  and  how  much  more  naturally  this  discipline  merges 
into  "  Self  Discipline,"  a  valuable,  nay  indispensable  asset  for 
a  good  citizen. 

Our  smaller  classes  allow  better  for  tlie  growth  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  each  member.  Questions  may  more  readily  be  en- 
couraged, and  although  irrelevant  ones  may  sometimes  distract 
from  the  work  in  hand,  yet  what  better  gauge  can  a  teacher  have 
as  to  whether  his  pupil  has  grasped  the  facts  which  he  has  presented. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  answer  rightly  a  question  asked  by  the  teacher, 
and  yet  have  a  distorted  idea  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  But  by 
the  spontaneous  inquiry  of  the  pupil  is  revealed  the  picture  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  whether  it  is  distinct  and  correct,  blurred  or 
incorrect. 

But  after  all,  we  cannot  hope  to  teach  our  girls  and  boys  all 
we   should  like  them   to   know.     Far  more  important   than   this 
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is  to  implant  in  them  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to 
show  them  how  this  knowledge  may  be  gained.  To  teach  them 
to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  judge  correctly.  To  have  a  love  of 
good  literature,  for  in  this  they  will  always  have  a  wholesome, 
uplifting  recreation. 

In  some  cases  a  love  of  reading  comes  naturally.  This  is,  of 
course,  evident.  But  in  others  it  is  dormant,  and  will  remain 
so,  if  special  effort  is  not  made  to  cultivate  it.  And  here  again, 
we  have  special  advantages.  We  are  able  more  than  many  teachers 
to  guide  the  choice  with  which  our  scholars  first  make  their  intro- 
duction into  the  "  world  of  books."  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  for 
those  which  they  are  to  read  to  themselves  the  choice  is  not  so 
great,  but  this  is  becoming  less  and  less  the  case  ;  and  even  while 
it  is  so,  we  are  spared  the  struggle  against  the  trashy  novels  which 
are  so  numerous,  and  when  once  a  liking  for  these  has  been  formed 
it  is  most  difficult  to  raise  the  taste  to  anything  higher. 

Our  pupils  get  more  books  read  to  them  than  most  children, 
and  it  is  easy,  by  introducing  them  to  an  author  in  this  way,  to 
create  the  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  that  author 
in  their  private  reading. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  feeling  with  which  a  scholar  looks 
back  to  the  days  spent  in  his  school,  very  largely  depends  on  the 
individual  personality  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

To  again  quote  from  Bishop  Welldon's  book,  "  Recollections 
and  Reflections,"  in  speaking  of  his  master  Dr.  Hornby,  he  says  : — 
"  To  know  him  was  to  learn  once  and  for  all,  the  finest  characteris- 
tics of  an  English  gentleman.  It  was  not  what  he  taught,  or 
what  he  said,  but  what  he  was,  that  gave  him  influence  over  his 
pupils." 

M.R. 


national  Free  Cibrary  for  tbe  Blind. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  past  year  in  the  world  of  the 
Bhnd,  is  the  attainment  of  a  National  Free  Library  of  embossed 
literature  and  music. 

For  years  past  the  Committee  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  (i8,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  London),  have  been  M'orking 
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towards  this  ideal,  but  they  felt  that,  until  they  could  combine  the 
privilege  of  free  reading  with  an  adequate  provision  of  books,  the 
moment  for  the  fiivA  step  had  not  come. 

This  fine  Library  of  over  27,000  volumes  of  literature,  and 
5,000  volumes  of  music,  has  now  been  declared  free  of  all  charge 
save  that  of  carriage  to  every  blind  reader  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  includes  sections  of  Moon  type  books,  Esperanto,  and  Grade  III. 
Books  are  obtained  on  loan  from  Paris. 

This  development  has  been  made  possible  partly  by  the  generous 
help  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  in  pro\'iding  fine 
and  ample  premises  for  the  work  (though  this  grant  has  not  in- 
creased the  income  of  the  Library),  and  partly  by  the  greater 
interest  taken  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  hoped  that  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  as 
well  as  Public  Libraries,  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  and 
support  financially  the  National  Library,  as  without  such  help 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  Library  at  its  present  high  le\'el  of  efftciency. 

To  quote  from  the  circular  sent  to  readers  announcing  that 
the  Library  is  free,  the  Committee  only  beg  for  three  things  on 
behalf  of  your  National  Library  : — 

1.  That  you  will  help  us  to  maintain  an  efficient  free  service 
by  the  prompt  return  of  the  books,  the  clear  statement  of 
your  wishes,  and  a  ready  compliance  with  our  few  rules, 
which  are  made  onlv  for  the  greatest  good  of  our  readers, 
and  never  to  sa\e  trouble  at  the  Library. 

2.  That  vou  will  always  let  us  know  of  any  failure  on  our  part, 
and  never  keep  any  criticism  from  us. 

3.  That  3^ou  will  regard  the  Library  as  your  own  possession, 
and  help  it  financially  if  you  can,  or  by  interesting  \'our 
friends  if  you  cannot,  as  we  must  depend  in  future  entirely 
on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations. 

With  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  readers  and  a  ready 

exchange  of  views  between  them  and  us,  we  can  face  the  future 

without  fear,  and  rejoice  in  the  full  development  of  the  National 

Library  for  the  Blind. 

^-         ^'         ^         ^ 

About  one  hundred  blind  readers  were  entertained  on  December 
19th,  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  at  an  excellent  concert 
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to  inaugurate  the  use  of   the  new    Reading  and    Lecture    rooms. 

]\Irs.  Danckwerts,  Lady  Nicholson,  and  Mrs.  Carry  Simpson 
provided  Hght  refreshments,  which  were  much  appreciated,  while 
Madame  de  Nevosky  and  Miss  Bessie  Mark  organised  the  concert 
which  was  most  successful  and  much  delighted  the  audience. 

The  announcement  that  the  Library  would  henceforth  be 
free  to  all,  was  received  with  applause. 

^:  *  *  Hs 

Readers  wishing  to  join  the  Library  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  form  of  application. 


Indian  ilssociaiion  of  Workers  for  m  Blind. 

We  ha\'e  much  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  announce- 
ment of  the  inauguration  of  an  Indian  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  As  Mr.  Rau  explains,  it  was  at  first  intended  that  this 
Association  should  follow  on  the  lines  of  our  own,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  note  how  closely  our  constitution  has  been  followed. 
We  wish  the  Indian  Association  every  success. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Through  the  medium  of  the  Daily 
Post,  Bangalore,  ever  kind  to  the  Blind  --I  beg  to  acknowledge, 
with  thanks,  the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  Mr.  A.  K. 
Shah,  M.A.,  T.B.,  Head  Master  of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the 
Blind  in  organising  this  long  needed  Association.  Mr.  Shah  and 
myself  first  desired  to  restrict  membership  to  the  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  only,  as  it  is  in  England,  but  Sir  H.  Holmwood,  lately  Judge 
of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  and  the  President,  Court  of  Governors 
of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Blind,  advised  us  to  broaden  the 
sphere  of  the  Association  by  including  all  "  Workers  for  the  Blind  " 
and  thus  inviting  all  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  become 
members,  even  though  they  may  not  be  teachers  of  the  blind, 
hence  the  designation  adopted. 

The  Association  was  expected  to  come  into  existence  with 
effect  from  the  first  of  January,  1916,  but  it  was  unavoidably 
delayed  till  the  rst  of  June,  1916,  as  the  amended  constitution  and 
the  Rules  were  appro\'ed  of  by  the  committee  \-ery  recently. 

It  is  also  settled  that  the  name  of  the  Association  Magazine 
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should  be  "  Light  to  the  Blind,"  and  the  matter  in  the  Magazine 
should  be  under  the  following  heads  : — 
(i)     Leader. 

(2)  Views  and  Reviews. 

(3)  School  Reports. 

(4)  Correspondence  and 

(5)  Advertisements. 

The  first  number  will  appear  in  January,  1917. 

P.  N.  V.  Rau, 
Mysore,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Nov.  26,  1916. 

Chairman. 
M.  Srinivasa  Rau,  Esq.,  B.A.,  retired  Circle  Inspector  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Founder-Secretary  of  the  Mysore  Institution   for  Deaf 
and  Blind. 

Vice-Chairmen. 
r.     Miss    A.    J.    Askwith,    of    Palamcotta. 

2.  L.   B.   Shah,   Esq.,   Founder  Superintendent   of  the  Calcutta 

School  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Dr.  Nilkantarai  Dayabhai,   L.M.  and  S.   (Blind). 

Members  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Miss  A.  L.  Millard,  of  Bombay. 

2.  A.  K.  Shah,  Esq..  of  Calcutta. 

3.  H.  P.  Krishna  Rao,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  Mj^sore. 

4.  S.  C.  Sen,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta  (Bhnd). 

Secretary. 
P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Esq.,  Specialist,  Mysore  Institution  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Mysore. 


Corresponaence, 

The  Editor,  February  17,  1917. 

Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Dear  Sir, 

It  has  only  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  that  something 
I  said  in  my  very  discursive  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  last  September,  has  caused  uneasiness  and  misunder- 
standing.    I  made  a  passing  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Braille, 
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and  said  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  some  schools  time  actually 
appeared  on  the  time-table  for  the  teaching  of  Braille.  Singularly 
enough  this  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  I  would  not  teach 
children  to  read  and  write  Braille.  What  I  meant  was  that  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of  Braille  to  school 
children.  What  have  children  got  to  do  with  theory  ?  The  use 
of  Braille  is  taught  in  the  ordinary  reading  and  writing  lessons, 
and  every  time  such  lessons  appear  on  the  time-table,  Braille  is 
being  taught.  There  is  no  need  for  special  time  to  be  set  apart 
for  Braille,  as  a  special  subject.  I  have  heard  lessons  given  to 
young  children  on  the  signs  in  line  3,  on  word  signs,  on  initial  signs, 
and  so  on .  This  is  as  absurd  as  teaching  grammar  to  young  children 
Children  will  learn  the  theory  of  Braille  quite  insensibly  from  the 
practice,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  the  theory  can  be  taught  at  a  later 
stage. 

I  have  lately  been  giving  lessons  in  the  theory  of  Braille  to 
three  blind  students  at  the  Training  College  in  Edinburgh.  They 
are  all  experts  in  the  use  of  Braille,  but  they  did  not  even  know 
that  Braille  was  arranged  in  lines.  It  was,  however,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  learn  the  theory,  because  of  their 
practical  knowledge,  and  because  they  had  reached  an  age  suitable 
for  the  assimilation  of  sucli  ideas. 

I  am,  etc., 

W.    M.    Stone. 


notes- 


Members  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  for  the  current 
year  are  now  due,  antl  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 


A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  offices  of  Gardner's  Trust,  53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Saturday  loth  inst.,  at  4  p.m. 


The  news  that  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  has  decided 
to  confer  its  Fellowship  upon  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Pearson,  is  another 
welcome   sign   of   the    rapprochement     between   the   College   and 
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the  Association.  This  is  a  distinction  which  the  College  rightly 
regards  as  unique,  and  we  are  grateful  that  it  should  have  it  in 
mind  thus  to  honour  both  our  chairni;in  and  \ice-chairnian  of 
the  year. 


From  Mr.  Fisher's  latest  Pastoral  : — "  Every  sound  system  of 
education  assumes  as  its  fundamental  principle  that  society  is 
organised  for  peace,  and  that  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
man  obtains  his  highest  development.  It  is  not  premature  that 
we  teachers  should  fix  our  eyes  mainly  on  the  greater  future  m  hich 
lies  beyond  the  end  of  the  war.  The  proclamation  of  peace  and 
victory  in  the  field  will  summon  us,  not  to  complacent  repose,  but 
to  greater  efforts  for  a  more  enduring  victory.  The  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation  depends  upon  its  schools." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Rontgen  Society'  last  month,  at  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  physicist 
to  the  Board  of  Inventions  and  Research,  demonstrated  his  type- 
reading  optophone,  by  which  blind  persons  are  enabled  to  read 
ordinary  letterpress  by  ear.  This  is  carried  out  by  audible  telephone 
currents,  produced  by  intermittent  light  of  xarious  musical  fre- 
quencies. The  printed  sheet  is  passed  over  a  slab  with  an  aperture 
upon  which  is  projected  a  horizontal  beam  of  light  from  an  illumi- 
nated siren  disc,  and  by  means  of  selenium  exposed  to  the  light 
reflected  from  the  type,  sounds  which  vary  with  the  shape  of  each 
letter  are  carried  into  the  telephone.  Some  practice  is  required 
before  the  blind  person  can  read  with  any  speed,  but  the  inventor 
states  that  the  alphabet  can  be  learned  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
with  practice  a  speed  of  twenty-five  or  more  words  a  minute  can 
be  acquired. 


The  following  note  on  the  activities  of  the  recently  established 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  has  just  come  to  hand. 

A  meeting  of  unisual  interest  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  1238,  Melville  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  closing  of  the  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  also 
the  first  public  demonstration  work  given  by  the  little  people  since 
the  school  was  opened  last   April.     The  gathering  was  presided 
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over  by  Mrs.   A.   A.   Archibald,   B.A.,   president   of  tlie   Western 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  bell  drill,  recita- 
tions, touch  reading,  and  choruses  by  the  children.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  touch  reading,  which,  considering  the  short 
time  the  children  have  been  under  training,  is  most  excellent. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  teacher,  Mrs.  T.  Burke, 
who  not  only  supervises  the  school  work,  but  gives  them  the  mother- 
ly care  which  young  children  away  from  home  need.  To  one  w^ho 
knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Burke's  former  record  as  a  teacher,  the 
hearing  of  the  programme  Thursday  night,  and  examination  of  the 
children's  handwork  would  certainly  justify  her  as  a  teacher  of 
the  highest  order. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of  The   A.T.B. 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feehng  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of  the  BHnd. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  Blind  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon    type  in 

the   Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"  Progeess,"    "The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"The   School  Magazine,"     "Comrades,"  and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,   while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkp)int   magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


WANTED — Teacher  tor  a  bchool  for  the  IMind  in  Jkirniah.  Man 
or  Woman.  If  man,  may  be  bhnd,  but  if  woman  must  be 
seeing.  School  is  state  supported.  Some  knowledge  of  methods 
of  educating  the  deaf  a  recommendation.  Apply  W.  M. 
Stone,  Headmaster,  Royal  Blind  School,  West  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh. 


TO     LET. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING  MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specialh-  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick   and    ready   sale. 


Si'Kci.M.    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS.    133   Upper   Brook    Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST      CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 


NOW     COMPLETELY      READY 


Book      I-  2    vols. 

II.  2 

IN.  3 

IV.  2 

V.  3 

VI.  3 

These   Reading    Books   have   been   inti 


2/6  per  vol. 

2/6 
2/6 

3/- 

3/- 
3/- 

odnced    into   all   the   principal 


Schools  far  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  8  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an    Advaiu-ed    Reader), 
8  vols.,   4/-  ])er  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  (>   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  26. 
Marmion,    2  vols.,    2/6    per    vol. 
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::    OF      lEAOHERS     OF     THE     Rl.lNlJ.    :: 


Vol.  V.  MAY,    I9I7.  No.    3. 

editorial. 

'I'lie  latest  Regulations  for  'IVchnical  Tr, lining  issued  liv  th<' 
Board  ot'  Kducation  constitute'  a  \alual)lc  stej)  in  thr  right  dirt^ction. 
It  is  a  ste])  away  from  the  WOrkshoji  and  towards  the  School.  It  is 
nt-ccssarv  that  the  instruction  ol  the  students  should  ht-  organised 
a]iarl  from  the  cm])lovmenl  ol  workers  ancL  as  a  rule,  in  workshops, 
.nid  undei'  a  staff  separate  from  those  for  workers.  (  )n  the  other 
hand,  the  co-ordination  ol  elementarx  school  and  techni<'al  dejiart- 
men!  is  encouraged  hv  the  assiu'ance  that  no  official  ohjection  will  he 
r.Msed  to  the  common  use  ol   ])renuses  and  staff. 

The  atmos|)here  desired  is  educational.  The  course  must  ])ro- 
\"ide  for  a  continuance  ol  the  students'  inslruction  in  general  suhjects, 
jvtl  for  appropriate  phxsical  training.  ( 'orpor.Ue  life  is  to  he  en- 
couraged, and  op])ortitnities  for  recreation  afTordeth  The  grant  is 
to  l)e  raised  to  ^j.  and  though  it  is  (Ul'ficult  to  understand  the  dis- 
crepanc\  still  existing  heiween  the  figures  ot  the  elenientar\  and 
techni(  al  graiUs.  we  must  he  grateful  for  the  present  impro\-ement  and 
ho])e  tor  luore. 

It  would  he  intere.sting  to  look  o\er  the  Board's  shoulder  as  it 
goes  through  the  s(-hemes  of  work  (knised  to  meet  the  new  Regul.i- 
tions.  In  most,  if  not  in  .ill  cases,  circumstances  ,ire  against  the 
immediate  estahlishiueut  of  perfect  courses.  I'"ew  institutions  hut 
will  sigh  for  new  huildings  aiul  an  increased  staff.  They  will  sa} 
that,  though  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  funds  .ire  weak.  After  all.  the 
fluids  are  less  important  than  the  spirit  in  matters  educational,  and  if 
the  willingness  he  honest  and  wholehearted,  great  changes  for  good 
mav  be  brought  about   in  our  work  \\\th  the  over-sixteens. 
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Report  or  the  national  lltiirorni  Cpre  Coittttiittee  on 
the  Recotntnenaattons  or  the  Cotninission  on 
Uniform  Cppe  Tor  the  Blind. 

\l'hr()U(jh  the  coiirfesi/  of  Mr.  F.  A.  ■/ .  Bin  nx  ire  are  eiirihled  fn  /n/'iif 
ill  fvU  the  B/it/sh  repjji  to  the  Aiiieriroii  orrrturrs  in  tlie  iiiatfer 
of  Uvifonu  Type.  Tlie  cdrcfiil  dttenlioii  nf  (ill  teachers  sJioiitd 
tie  (/iveii  to  tJieiie  iieyotiat ioiix,  for  thnr  .^\irresxf\i]  i.^^iie  ituitj 
(h'terin I ne  the   future  of  our   ty//c.^ 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  on   L'niform  Type  for  the  Bliml. 

Dear  Sir. 

'We  fear  that  vour  Commission  must  feel  that  there  has  been 
\er\  great  ilelay  in  replying  to  their  suggestions  as  to  uniformity  of 
tactile  type,  but  we  hope  vou  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  present  upheaval  in  Europe  makes  it  impossible  to  conduct 
business  matters  on  smooth  and  regular  lines,  particularly  in  cases 
which  in\-oh-e  the  calling  together  of  a  considerable  numt)er  of  people 
on  whom  the  War  has  im])osed  onerous  duties  be\(ind  their  customarx 
work. 

The  suggested  (dianges  in  Braille  contained  in  your  Report  of 
March.  igi6.  ha\e  been  carefully  considered,  hrst  by  a  small  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  National  Uniform  Tyj^e  Committee,  and  secondly 
by  the  Uniform  T\pe  Committee  as  a  whole. 

It  appears  to  us  that  man\  of  the  suggestions  of  vour  Com- 
mission have  been  made  with  a  \-iew  to  eliminating  certain  difficulties 
which  are  assumed  to  exist,  but  our  experience  of  British  Braille  leads 
us  to  beliew  that  these  difficulties  ha\e  assumed  a  rather  exaggerated 
importance  in  \()iu"  consideration.  .Sexeral  suggesti(_)ns  scarcely 
seem  to  us  material  to  the  (juestion  of  uniformity,  and  to  be  of  a 
nature  which  may  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  printers  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  we  think  that  they  are  nc  more 
important  than  would  be  the  adoption  of  an  absolutely  identical 
system  of  spelling  in  books  printed  in  .\merica  and  in  these  islands. 

The  National  Uniform  bype  Committee  is  quite  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  preseiu  system  of  British   Braille  is  capalile  of  improve- 
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iiient,  hut  their  experience  leads  liieni  to  tlie  belief  that  improx-enient 
does  not  lie  along  the  lines  suggested  in  \our  Report. 

\\"e  deeply  regret  that,  after  long  and  most  careful  consideration, 
we  ha\e  l)een  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  changes 
would  not  l)e  acceptable  to  users  of  British  Braille,  and  would  tend 
rather  to  weaken  the  system  than  to  strengthen  it.  ']"he\  seem  to  us. 
indeed,  to  be,  if  we  may  say  so,  of  a  minor  and  somewhat  \exatious 
nature,  which,  while  of  suflicient  importance  to  derange  existing 
knowledge  ol   Braille,  are  not  of  real   \alue  in  securing  its  perfection. 

We  do  not  wisli  _\our  Commission  t(.)  feel  that  our  conclusions 
ha\e  been  arri\ed  at  hastil\,  and  we  thei'efore  ap[)end  to  this  com- 
mtmication  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  we  ha\e  arri\ed. 

W'e  shall,  of  coiu'se,  be  most  happy  to  consider  any  further 
suggestions  which  due  consideration  may  lead  you  to  offer,  and  we 
once  more  assure  _\-ou  *of  our  earnest  desire  to  arri\e  at  conclusions 
which  will  benefit  the  Knglish-speaking  blind  <'ommunit_\  in  the 
manner    which    we    botli    desire. 

Signed  on  behalf  ot    the  Xalional   Uniform   Type  ('ommittee. 

x\RTHUR  PEARSON,  Chairman. 

HENRY  J.   WIESON,   Vur-Channian. 

¥.  A.  J.   BURNS,  Hon.  Secrefari/. 
Marrh.    1017. 

GRADE  I. 

First. — The  suggestion  that  all  books  should  be  ftilly  capitalised 
meets  with  general  disapproved  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  quite  admitted 
that  during  tlie  time  when  the  power  t(.)  capitalise  properly  is  being 
acquired — that  is,  during  s(-hool  days, — it  is  adxisable  that  books  in 
use  should  be  fullv  capitalised.  But  this  is  already  done,  and  in  the 
future  the  probabilit}  is  that  it  will  be  uni\-ersally  done.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  power  to  c-apitalise  is  acquired  as  much  f>y 
writing  .is  it  is  bv  reading,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  Braille  writing 
,ind  in  'I'\  pew  riting  exercises  endless  opi)ortunities  are  presenterl  lor 
the  tea(>]iing  of  the  correct    use  of  capital   letters.      It   is    felt   in   this 
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cduntrx  that  the  capital  sign  is  unneressarv  in  Braille  books  meant  for 
adult  readers  ;  that  it  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  is 
an  obstacle  to  fluency.  The  use  of  the  capital  sigh  is  at  pre.sent 
optional,  and  the  wisest  course  seems  to  l)e  to  allow  it  to  remain 
optional.  Moreowr.  thr  matter  is  not  one  essential  to  nniformity. 
Books  printed  in  America,  fullv  capitali.sed.  will  be  quite  readaV)le  in 
this  coiintrv.  and  books  printed  in  this  country  not  fulK  capitalised  will 
he  quite  read,d>ie  in  America.  Time  will  pro\e  which  is  the  better 
method,  and  no  doubt  exeniually  time  will   settle  the  (]uestion. 

Second.  —  This  suggestion  is  that  the  irsr  of  the  letter  sign,  dots 
4-6.  be  discontinued  as  an  index  of  Roman  numerals,  and  in  an\ 
other  connection  where  the  use  of  the  capital  sign,  dots  2-6,  conforms 
more  closely  to  letterpress  jjractice.  The  obiection  to  this  suggestion 
is  that  the  capital  sign  |.)l.ice(l  before  certain  numerals  W(juld  convert 
those  numeral.>  into  words  capitalisetl.  I'dr  instance,  dots  2-6  placed 
before  i,  \".  and  x  would  conxvrt  these  signs  into  1.   Very,  and  It. 

Tjiird. — 'I'hr  Poetry  line  sign  is  indispensable,  unless  poetrx  is 
written  line  for  liiH-.  as  in  letterpress — i.r..  e\er_\  i^iew  line  ot  poetry 
bfginiung  a  new  line  of  Braille.  As  capitals  are  frequently  used  in 
the  middle  of  lines  of  ])oetry.  a  c,i[>it.d  could  not  alwa_\s  be  taken  as 
an   indication  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  line. 

Fourth.  —  The  substitution  of  the  full-stop,  dots  3-4*6.  tor  the 
[)resent  .d)bre\iation  sign  would  lead  to  aml)iguity.  In  Braille,  single 
letters  followed  l)y  a  full-stop  occur  far  oftener  than  they  do  in  letter-. 
j)ress.  and  readers  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  an 
al)bic\ialion   or   the   end   of   a    sentence   was    intended. 

Fifth. — This  suggestion  is  that  the  sign  for  full-stop,  dots  3-4-6. 
be  used  in  jjlace  of  tlie  existing  sign  for  the  decimal  point.  The 
conteiUion  is  that  the  present  sign  is  likelx  to  be  confused  with  the 
fraction  line  sign,  dots  j-5.  Fxperience  proxes  that  confusion 
between  the  two  signs  is  prai  ticalh  unknown,  and  as  main  mathe- 
matical books  ha\e  recenth  been  printed  in  this  ctjuntry  in  which 
the  jjre^ent  sign  for  the  decimal  point  is  used,  it  would  be  a  great 
pit\   to  make  a  change  not  reallx   required. 

Sixth.  —  No  good    reason   for  accepting   this  suggestion   that   the 
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(ipening  ;in(l  closing  iin-eited  coniiiia  or  coiiinias  should  be  the  same 
sign — \iz..  (lots  35-6.  —  has  he-t-n  a(l\-anred.  and  such  a  change  would 
lie  merely  \exatious  when  no  gain  is  to  follow. 

Seventh. — 'i'he  suggestion  that  dots  4-5-6  be  used  as  the  sign 
oi  interrog.ilion  de])ends  upon  the  adoption  of  the  si.xth  suggestion, 
and  as  the  sixth  has  been  rejected,  it  follows  that  the  sex'enth  must 
be  .ds(j  rejected. 

(;rade  II. 

luGHTH. — The  suggestion  is  that  the  use  of  contractions  to  over- 
lap the  sv]lal>les  of  a  word  be  discontinued.  The  (Jommittee  are  ot 
opinion  that  it  this  principle  were  adopted  it  would  greatly  diminish 
the  \alue  of  the  whole  system  of  contractions.  It  has  long  been  an 
axiom  of  Brirish  Hraille  that  contr.ictions  are  to  be  regarded  generally 
as  sequences  of  letters  and  not  as  syllables,  and  to  depart  from  this 
rule  would  be  \itall\  to  cliange  the  whole  system.  The  Committee 
do  i:oi  agree  that  the  present  jjractice  reduces  the  \alue  of  the  system 
as  a  correct  instrument  ol  education. 

XlNTH.--The  doubling  of  the  letters,  1).  c,  d.  I,  and  g.  is  not 
material  to  uniformitv  ;  such  .1  slight  di\ergence  in  pi'actice  wt)uld  not 
render  books  unintelligible. 

Tenth.-  This  suggestion  is  that  se(|uences  of  word  signs  without 
separation  should  be  discontinued.  This  is  another  point  not  material 
to  uniformitN .  There  is  no  reasou  wh}  both  practices  should  not 
continue,  at  an\  rate  tmtil  distinct  preference  Ije  shown  tor  one  or  the 
other. 

Kleventh. — The  Committee  cannot  accept  in  its  entirety  the 
suggestion  that  the  list  of  abbreviated  words  now  in  use  be  employed 
onl\  for  vhe  whole  words  for  which  they  stand.  They  realise,  how- 
e\-er  that  ilic  rules  regulating  the  use  (jf  additi(Mis  to  these  abbreviated 
words  require  to  l>e  cjelined  more  clearly.  It  is  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  ditHcultv  would  l)e  greatl}'  minimised  by  the  compilation  of 
a  complete  dictionarx  of  abbreviated  words  for  the  guidajice  ot 
printers  and  others. 

Twelfth. — The  suggfstion   is   that   the   lower-le\el   contractions 
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F(ir  '■  III.  "  dots  3-4-5  ;  "  into.  "  dots  4-5  3-4-5  ;  and  "'bx.''  dots  4-5-6, 
l)f  suppressed,  and  that  otlier  signs  l»e  substitutt-d.  The  Committee 
teel  botiud  to  reject  this  suggestion,  as  experience  has  not  prox-ed  to 
them  that  the  use  of  the  existing  signs  is  eiiuixocah  and  the\  are  of 
opinion  th;it  it  would  be  unwise  to  mal<e  any  such  alteration  at  llie 
present  time. 

Thirteenth. — Tlie  suggestion  thai  the  lower-lex  el  contraction 
h')r  ■"  were,  dots  3-4-5-6.  be  suppressed,  and  that  dots  1-2-3-4-6  be 
used  in  its  stead,  meets  with  tile  same  objection  as  the  prexious 
suggestion. 

h'ouRTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH.  —  These  suggestions  are  that  the 
word  signs  b)r  "child."  ''enough.  '  and  "still."  should  be  wholly 
suppressed,  and  also  that  17  initial  coinjiound  contractions  should 
likewise  be  \\holl_\  supjjressed.  The  ("ommittee  feel  that  such  sup- 
l)ression  would  ent.iil  ,1  real  loss.  They  do  not  claim  that  the  words 
selected  for  contractions  are  the  best,  and  tlie\  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider with  the  I'niform  Tvpe  Commissioji  a  better  selection  of  words. 
They  teel  il  would  Ih-  ,1  griexotis  loss  to  sacrifice  so  manv  xaluable 
signs.  It  m,i_\  also  lie  pointed  out  that  while  manv  of  the  words 
mentioned  ,ire  not  of  fre(|uent  occurrence  in  general  literature,  thev 
are  so  in  religious  books,  an  incre.ising  niunber  of  which  is  now  feeing 
printed. 

The  National  Uniform  r>i)e  ('ommittee  xentiu'e  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  ( "oiumission  on  L'nitorm  Txpe  ha\e  greatlv  oxer- 
rated  the  dit^icultx  of  learning  British  Braille.  Th<'  experience  of 
educators  oi  the  Blind  in  this  countrx  is  that  the  sxslem  is  xerx  easilx 
learned,  not  only  by  children,  hut  also  bx"  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  later  years.  This  experience  has  been  conlirmed  hv  the 
readx  wax  in  which  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war  haxe  f)ecn  able,  in  a 
hriei  time,  lo  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille  fliientlx  and  correctly. 
'I'hc  XalioUcd  L'niliMiu  r\l)e  ("ommittee  are  ol  oi)inion  that  when  the 
sxsieni  has  been  mori'  thoroughly  tried  in  America,  many  things  which 
now  seem  ditlicult  will  app'-ar  so  no  Winger,  and  that  the  sx'stem  of 
contractions  will  In-  found  as  a( ceptalile  to  the  Blind  of  Americ.i  as  it 
is  to  the   Blind  of  this  countrx. 
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Redisiercd  Ceachers. 

Sincf  the  last  issue  of  The  Tcdclni  nf  flic  Jiluul  the  Teachers' 
Registratidii  ( 'ouncil  has  puMisheil  its  ilrst  official  list  of  registered 
teachers.  ll  j^axes  the  nani<-.  address,  and  registration  number  of 
each  tea<'lier  who  has  tultilled  the  conditions  pr^escribed  l)v  the 
('ouncil.  There  are  nearh'  18,000  n.mies  upon  this  tirst  list,  names 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  profession — L  in\ersit_\ .  Secondar\ .  Ele- 
mentar\.  aiid  Sp(.-cialist  teachers  of  all  kinds.  A  short  analysis  of 
the  list  has  l)een  published,  and  nia_\  pro\e  of  interest  to  readtjrs  of 
Tlw  T((irli<r.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  own  branch  is  so 
poorh  I'epresented.  and  all  thf)se  who  care  for  tin-  futiu'e  and  well- 
being'  of  tlie  profession,  and  are  desirous  of  improxing  the  status  of 
teachers  generalK,  should  take  the'  necessarv  ste})s  to  register  at  once. 

(iroup.  Men,  Women.  Total. 

University   203  25      ...         228 

Elementary — 

Heads      i-i-3  i>948 

Assistants    1,619      ..       4.781       ...      9.471 

Secondary — 

Heads      890     ...         736 

Assistants    2,019      ...      2,117      •••      5)7^2 

Specialist — 

Technological    267  ...  73 

A.rt    107  ...  J  26 

Music    ■ 77  ..  167 

Commerce    141  ...  18 

Domestic  Subjects    —  ...  371 

Manual  Training   260  ...             3 

Phvsic.d    Kdit<'ation    17  ...  98 

Teacliers  of  the  Deaf   ...  34  ...  67 

Teachers  of  the  Blind  .  .  ji  ...  20 

Training  of  Teachers  ,    104  ...      ,    190     ...      2,151 

Private  Teachers  6  ...           10     ...           16 

17,628 
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Some  mav  ne^^t]  to  be  reminded  ol  tlie  ronditions  of  registration. 
Roughly  spe. iking,  they  may  l)e  summarised  in  the  following  \va\  :  — 
i. — Affdi n mciit'i.  —  in    the    ease    of    teachers    in    elementary 
schools,   the   (_io\ernment   certificate  or  its  equivalent. 

ii. — TriiiiinHj .  —  Xot     less    than     one    year    under    appr(_>\ed 
conditions. 

iii. — El  per  liquet. — Three    \ears    in    a    recognised    school    or 
schools. 

\\ . — Aye.  —  Xot  mider  25  \ears  of  age. 

\'. — Fee. — One  guinea. 

L'])  to  and  inchiding  December  .^ist.  1920.  the  Registration 
('(,)uncil  win  lie  ])repared  to  consider  applications  tor  registration  from 
anv  teacher  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  fulh  the  requirements  of  Condi- 
tions i..  ii..  iii.  For  Teachers  of  the  Blind  \\\\i  vears  of  suitable 
expeiience  in  teaching  woulil  enable  them  to  register,  provided  that 
thev  cdUipU  with  Conditions  i\'.  and  \.  We  would  therefore  urge  all 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  lose  no  linie  in  registering,  both  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  that  of  the  profession  whose  welfare  they  tm- 
doubtedl)  ha\e  al  heart.  For  their  own  sakes.  because  registered 
teachers  are  sure  to  i)c  in  e\er-increasing  demand;  for  the  sake  of 
the  profession,  because  the  Register  is  but  <i  pait  of  the  work  which 
the  Council  hopes  to  accomplish.  It  is  but. the  l)eginning  of  a  nio\e- 
nient  towards  self-government  and  self-organisation,  which  will  put  the 
work  of  teai'hing  on  a  trul\  prote.ssii  mal  basis. 

For  detailed  cnndifions  and  all  nec-essary  information  application 
shoulrl  be  made  to:  Thr  Secretary,  d'eachrrs'  Registration  Council. 
47,  Bedford  Square.  Fondoii.  W  .C.  1. 

M.  M.   R.  G. 
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notes. 

\It  /■•<  ir/fh  pleasure  fliaf  irr  reprint  flu  letter  of  a  irell-knoivn  Eilni- 
tiiinjh  lieiuhiiitxter  on  tlic  An)i>i  of  Kd iicat ion .  Seldom  liiiri 
ire    met    <i    more    liiljifiil    i  jnfiiini  .  Tenrliers    (/e/j/e><-<ed    ////    t/n 

fimrs   //I  list  hi    1/ rate  fill  for   sneli    inixe  and   •itrunij   iitteranres.^ 

I  have  no  wish  to  a(hl  aiiolht-i"  to  the  main  (lefinilioiis  of  ediir.ition 
uhi>'h  one  finils  in  ecUicational  literature,  hut  there  are  one  or  two 
considerations  which  should  ne\er.  I  think,  he  ahsent  from  the  minds 
of  those  ot  us  who  .ire  charged  with  ihe  task  ot  piejjaring  our  hoys 
.111(1  girls  for  ihe  duties  .ind  respoiisihilities  of  life. 

Firstlv. — The  end  we  h,i\e  in  \ie\\  in  education  is  not  the  power 
.111(1  glorv  of  the  Stale,  hut  the  harmonious  dewlopmeiit,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  of  the  indixidual.  It  is  here  that  (Termany 
has  made  tiic  cipit.il  hlunder  of  her  educational  jiolicv.  She  has 
set  up  a  f.ilse  absolute.  She  has  suhordinated  the  sacred  principle  of 
indixidual  person. ilit\  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  .uul  so.  just  because 
the  indixidual  personality  is  a  spiritual  thing  and  the  State  is  not.  she 
li.is  lost  the  most  \alual)le  eleiik-nt  which  any  educational  system  can 
possess — the  element  ot   si)iritiuilit\  . 

Secondh  . — 'I'lie  guiding  principles  of  our  school  teaching  should 
he  interest  and  aclixity.  "  To  inslruct  the  mind."  HerVjart  said  long 
ago,  ■■  is  to  coiisiruct  it.  and  il  is  ihe  te.icher  s  business  t-o  watch  o\er 
and  foster  this  process  of  mind  building,  not  certainh  b\  attempting 
to  jjour  knowledge  into  the  ])U])il.  but  by  encouraging  him  and  assist- 
ing liim  to  inslruct  himself  through  the  medium  of  his  own  acti\ity 
whether  of  the  head  or  of  the  hand. 

Thirdly. — The  '"  interest  "  which  we  ought  to  stri\-e  to  create  is 
the  "many-sided  interest."  The  liusiness  of  our  s(diools  is  not  to 
train  either  grammarians  or  technical  chemists,  but  lo  foster  among 
our  b(3vs  and  girls  .in  .ippreciation  of  and  loye  for  .ill  th.it  is  best  and 
most  beautiful  in  literature,  and  to  giye  them  not  oiiK   some  accurate 
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kn(>\vir<lg-t'  ol  the  world  in  which  we  ]i\e.  but  some  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  li\   which  science  h.is  ,ichie\ed  that  knowledge. 

Fourthl). — This  lends  naturall)  to  the  remark  that  one  of  our 
chief  aims  should  be  to  (ie\elop  the  scientific  ^ittitude  of  mind  which, 
as  St.  Paul  exprt^ssed  it.  is  "prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.  '  That  this  mental  habit  is  still  sndly  to  seek  is  shown  by  the 
pre\aleiice  of  ludicrous  beliefs  am)  suj)erstitions.  b\  the  readint-ss 
with  which  \\<'  ,ill  beliexe  that  which  we  would  like  to  belie\e,  and  fiV 
our  no  less  untortun;ite  tendencv  to  adopt  readv-made  opinicms,  more 
especiall)  it  these  opinions  ha\e  the  authoritv  of  the  printed  page. 
\o  opinion  is  worth  ha\iiig  unless  it  has  passed  through  the  crucible 
ol    ,1  mans  own  thought. 

Lastl\. — And  this  is  no  mystic  idealism.  f)ut  the  verv  soul  of 
,dl  real  education.  I,rt  us  who  are  teachers  ne\er  forget  what 
( "lutton-Krock  so  well  states  in  his  recent  little  book.  "'  The  Ultimate 
Belief,  that  jusi  as  the  flesh  has  its  desires,  so  has  the  human  spirit; 
that  thf  desires  of  the  spirit  are  three  in  number;  To  do  the  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  right  ;  to  seek  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  ;  and 
to  love  Ijeaut)  for  the  sake  of  beaut}  ;  and  that  ''  man  lives  so  that 
he  may  exercise  these  three  actixities  of  the  spirit,  and  for  no  other 
reason."  This  is  ;i  simi)le  philosophx  ;  it  can  be  made  to  appeal  to 
the  ordinarx  boy.  .md  if  we  base  liis  educ. ilioii  upon  it  we  shall  have 
taught  him  something  of  the  meaning  of  life,  cuul  shall  have  saved  his 
soul  from  bonded  slaxerv.  For  it  is  to  such  soul-slavery  that  we 
ine\it<d»lv  doom  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  if,  in  reconstructing 
our  education  s_\stem.  we  eet  up  as  the  supreme  end  of  education 
another  of  the  false  (lerman  absolutes — efficienc\ . 


A  meeting  of  the  tea(^hers  engaged  in  the  London  (\)unt\  Council 
Dav  Schools  tor  the  Blinil  was  held  at  Barlbv  RoadCentre  on  Saturdax 
afternoon.  April  21.  it  was  well  attended,  as  practicallv  all  the  teachers 
were  [)resent,  as  was  also  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  B.  P.  Jones.  As 
this  was  what  m.i_\   be  termed  a  "  i)ioneer  "  meeting,  not  much  actual 
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Imsiness  was  done,  l>ut  many  suhiects  were  brought  forward  as  suit- 
al)^  lor  discussion.      AnKmg  these  were — 

(i)   The  best  methods  tor  the  ile\elopment  (it  Mind  cliildren 
from  fi\'e  to  se\en  _\ears  ot  age;  and 

(j)   The    dififi<'uhv    of    prexeuting    ''liidlcing"    li\     parti. illv 
blind  children. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  widi  which  id<'as  were  interchanged  ampK 
demonstrated  the  \alue  of  this  gathering,  and  it  was  resob'ed  that 
similar  meetings  should  be  held  at  regular  inter\als. 

The  afternoon  of  pleasant  social  intercourse  was  brought  to  a 
close  about  5  o'clock,  when  tea  was  kindlx  prox'ided  b\  Misses  \\ea\er, 
Butler,  and  Bovland.  In  a  few  apt  words  the  Superintendent  thanke<l 
those  teacliers  who  were  responsible  for  the  calling  together  of  the 
members,  and  the  comi)anv  dis])ersed  with  mam  hopes  and  ])lans  tor 
the  future. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


2.     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  BHnd, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion, 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Bhnd  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each    year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National   Institute   for  the  BHnd  in  by  far  the 

largest  ])rodiicer  of  books  in   Braille   and    Moon    type   in 

the   Emi)ire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  : — 

"  Peogress,"     "  The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"  The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "  MooN  Magazine"  in  Moon  ty]w. 

It    ])ublishes     every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail,  " 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,  while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magaznie, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkpi'int   magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "  After-Care "  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


TO     LET. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings.  8c  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throushoiit  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick   iitui    ready   sale. 


Shkciai.    Tkrms. 
KNITTER   WORKS.    133   Upper   Brook    Street.  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co--operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST      CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH 


''  The    Oxford    Reading    Books 


Book      I 

II 

,,      III 

,,      IV 

V 

,,      VI 


NOW      COMPLETELY      READY 
2     vols. 


These    lieadmt''    Uooks   have    been    inti 


2/6  per  vol. 
2  6 
2  6 

31' 

3/= 
3/  = 

oduced    into   all   the   principal 


Schools  for  th(^  lUiiid. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,   2  6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature   Knowledge),  3   vols., 
2/6   ))er   vol. 

In    the    World     of     Books     (an    Advanced    lieader), 
3  vols.,    4,  -  per  vol. 

Tile    Children's     Poetry     Books,  ('>    nnnibers,    1/- 
})er  nunibei'. 

The   Lay  of    the   Last   Minstrel,  1    vol.,   2/6. 

Marmion,    2  vols.,    2/6   per   vol. 
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tdilorial. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge  salaries  of  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind  would  seem  to  be  unaffected  by  Mr.  Fisher's 
allocation  of  a  Salaries'  Grant.  The  Board  has  recentK-  |)ublished 
a  "  memorandum  explaining  the  Supplementary  Estimate  of 
^"3, 856, 000  for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1918."  In  it 
occurs  the  folhjwing  clause  :  "  The  supplementary  grant  does  not 
extend  to  the  expenditure  of  the  Authority  on  .  .  .  Special  Schools 
for  blind,  deaf,  defective,  and  epileptic  children.  The  grants  for 
these  objects  remain  as  at  present." 

This  is  an  luisatisfactory  state  of  affairs  and  one  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  explanation.  It  may  be  that  the  IJoard  ha\'e  in 
mind  the  increase  of  grant  to  Special  Schools  sanctioned  in  1913. 
That  was  a  handsome  increase  for  which  authorities  and  teachers 
Avere  duly  grateful,  but  it  was  a  pre-war  affair.  It  was  given  for 
cogent  reasons  made  out  before  a  war  was  thought  of.  The  increase 
was  generous  but  it  was  necessary.  Schools  were  under-equipped 
and  staffs  were  underpaid.  The  poor  salary  was  resulting  in  the 
poor  teacher.  Efficiency  was  suffering.  The  new  grant  made 
efficiency  more  realisable — at  the  old  peace  prices — but  it  was 
surely  not  so  extraAaganth-  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  which  it 
was  intended  to  meet  that  it  could  be  expected  to  take  in  its  stride 
the  doubling  of  the  resident  scholar's  cost  per  head,  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  equipment,  and  the  payment  of  larger  nominal   salaries    to 

Written  before  receipt  of  Board  of  Education's  letter  ( page  42), 
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the  teachers.  It  was  adequate  in  1914;  it  bears  no  relation  to 
the  needs  of   1918. 

The  financial  needs  of  the  Special  School  are  much  greater 
proportionately  than  those  of  the  ordinary  school,  so  tliat  after  the 
grant  of  1913  had  come  into  force  the  two  might  be  regarded  as 
working  on  fairly  equal  terms.  Increases  of  expenditure  due  to 
fresh  and  unexpected  causes  fall  with  equal  harshness  on  both  alike. 
Increases  of  grant  designed  to  meet  the  present  unparalleled  hgures 
must  be  given  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  matter  as  salaries,  indeed,  the  segre- 
gation of  special  schools  is  nuich  to  be  deplored.  The  fact  that  we 
are  teachers  is  \'ital  ;  that  we  are  employed  in  this  or  that  type  of 
school  is  negligible.  If  \\  hitehall  is  drixeii  b\-  the  logic  of  facts 
to  the  conclusion  that  teachers"  salaries  require  augmentation 
from  national  resources,  exery  man  or  woman,  appointed  as  a 
teacher  by  a  competent  authority'  and  confirmed  in  his  or  her 
appointment  b\-  the  I>oard,  has  a  lUSt  claim  upon  such  augmentation. 
In  funds  expressly  allocated  by  Parliament  for  the  betterment  c^f 
salaries  all  teachers  have  a  right  to  share. 


Deinocracc  in   Blind  Work, 

I>v    \\'Ai/n:K    H.    DixsoN. 

Thk  classical  definition  of  1  )emocracy  is  "  The  Goxernmeiit 
of  the  People,  tor  the  People,  and  b\-  the  People."  The  Pecjple 
in  the  case  which  we  are  to  consider  are  the  Blind,  in  union  with 
those  seeing  jiersons  who  work  on  their  behalf,  but  these  seeing 
persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  workers  tor  the  ISlind,  and  not  as 
pri\ate  mdi\  iduals.  Those  wIkj,  under  this  head,  demand  democ- 
rac\-,  demand  that  the  blind  as  a  class  should  be  heard,  and  that 
those  who  see  should  not  ha\e  a  xoice  out  of  proportion  to  the  work 
which  the\-  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  ilc*. 

The  first  cpiestion  that  meets  us  here  is,  are  the  blind  a  class. 
For  myself,  1  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think-  it  a  stigma  upon 
the  blind  to  sa\-  that  they  are.      An\-  aggregate  of   men   and    women 
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who  lia\  ('  pel  uliai  iiitci  fsts  is  a  class,  and  aii\-  aj^.i^rej^ate  of  men 
and  women  who  ha\ c  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  stru.u^^le  for  life 
will  have  |)eeuliar  interests.  To  pre\ent  those  interests  from 
clashiiiL;'  with  those  ot  the  communitx'  at  lar^^e  is  almost  the  wlujle 
husmess  of  ^Mjv  ernment.  Ilaxm.L;  said  this,  1  hope  that  1  shall  ha\-e 
answered  in  achance  an\-  charge  of  i)ro\  incialism  that  ina\-  he 
brouf^ht  aj^amst  me. 

Now  the  cr\-  tor  deinocrac\-  here  resoKes  itself  into  twcj 
complaints  (I)  that  the  seeing  workers  tend  to  airo,t;ate  to  them- 
sehes  too  man\-  ot  the  executue  and  le«islati\e  posts,  and  il)  that 
such  i>osts  are-  lallinj^  into  the  hands  of  an  or.yanized  oll^^arch\■,  the 
members  ot  which  ha\-e  obtained  the  ear  of  the  public  ,  and  lia\e 
e\en  tended,  m  some  cases,  to  dri\e  then  fellow -workeis  from  the 
lield. 

'Idle  tirst  ot  these  e\  lis  was,  m  its  origin,  a  benefit.  Xow-a- 
da\s  we  .sa>- — "  Melp  the  ]'>lind  to  help  themseKes,""  but  this  cr\- 
was  of  double  force  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  s\stem  of 
embossed  reading.  ;ind  no  societies  existed  for  their  lienefit.  .Ml 
honour  to  such  seein.i;  men  as  X'alentm  Hauy  and  the  founders  of 
most  of  our  JMi.nhsh  institutions.  liut  let  us  re-member  that  their 
lead  was  tollowe-d  b\  iiiembers  ot  the  \  e-rx'  class  whom  it  was 
pre)i)()sed  to  benel'it.  Louis  jiraille,  Dr.  Ai  initajjfe.  and  Miss 
(iilbert,  were  the  leijilimate  successors  of    Mau\-. 

.\^ain,  when  te-w  ot  the'  sightless  were  educated.it  was  natural 
that  the  teachers  m  our  sehools  should  be  entireK  reeruite-el  from 
those  who  could  see,  but  need  this  be  so  now,  when  all  alike  ma\' 
ha\e  the  adxantages  aflorded  by  exjiert  college  training.  Xo  one 
proiM)Ses  to  elisiiense  with  the  work  ot  seeing  teae  hers,  who  sup|)l\- 
an  element  lacking  m  tin-  bliiiel,  but  the\-  can  hardl\-  ,L;i\e-  the  same 
Isiiiel  ot  eiK'ouragement  and  s\nii)ath\-  which  a  man  de-\c)id  of  sight 
will  turnish  to  those  siimlarlx  lianelicai)ped.  That  there  ma\-  be 
bliiul  teachers  who  do  not  know  their  business  no  one-  will  den\-. 
l)Ut  the  results  obtained  b\  the  late  Sir  b'rane-is  ('ani|)bell  are  well 
known.  M\'  own  i)articular  elejiartment  is  home  teaching,  and  I 
e-an  testify  to  the  \aluable  etiorts  ot  man\-  who  ha\e  been  \-eritable 
missionaries  to  their  fellow- sufferers. 
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Similar  considerations  apph-  to  the  Committees  of  our  institu- 
tions. Let  the  management  of  eacli  ask  itself,  ha\e  we  among  us 
any  old  pupil  or  other  expert  blind  man  or  woman.  This  question 
comes  home  to  bodies  of  workers  with  still  wider  powers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  "  Ihiions,"  which  have 
done  a  splendid  work,  but  ha\e  been  hampered,  inter  alia,  by  the 
fact  that  they  stood  for  geographical  e.xpressions  instead  of  self- 
conscious  districts.  There  has  been  some  complaint  that  the  blind 
have  been  far  too  little  represented  in  them.  This  has  been  due  to 
unimaginati\e  officialism  rather  than  intentional  autocrac\-.  In 
other  words,  these  societies  have  consisted  generally  of  secretaries, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  secretary  is  not  usualh-  a  blind  man.  It 
is  gratifying  to  think  that  their  basis  is  now  being  widened,  and  as 
a  result,  we  shall  probably  see  a  home-teaching  society  in  e\ery 
county  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  other  grie\ance  to  which  I  ha\e  referred  consists  in  the 
attempt  by  one  society,  as  it  is  said,  to  bull\-  all  the  other  organiza- 
tions into  a  union  with  it.  This  society  is  none  other  than  the 
"  National  Institute  for  the  Blind."  Now  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  Institute  has  made  mistakes-  all  human  institutions 
make  mistakes — but  whether  the  action  of  its  members  is  resulting 
in  solid  benefit  to  the  blind.  For  myself,  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  direct  affirmative.  Dr.  Armitage,  its  founder, 
held  that  the  most  good  was  likel\-  to  be  done  to  the  blind  by  the 
blind,  and  he  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  a  few  blind  and  partially 
blind  men  in  founding  his  Association.  And  to-day  we  find  the 
chiefs  of  the  Institute  insisting  that  as  man\'  sightless  persons  as 
possible  shall  fill  positions  of  responsibility  and  profit.  It  is  due 
to  the  Institute  that  so  many  of  us  may  possess  literature  in  the 
Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  but  for  the  Institute,  "  St.Dunstan's" 
would  probably  never  have  existed. 

Undoubedly  it  would  be  desirable  for  a  real  union  of  all  the 
agencies  working  on  our  behalf  to  be  brought  about.  It  would 
need,  of  course,  to  be  accomplished  by  friendly  negotiation  and 
mutual  agreement.    The  component  parts  would  remain  autonomous 
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while  acce]:)tin^  ;i  \i)\cv  in  the  election  of  the  Council  of  tlie  I'nion. 

So  much  tor  w  hat  nia\-  he  called  the  i)ractical  issues  of  our 
subject.  l)Ut  It  IS  e\  iclent  tliat,  it  real  jno^ress  is  to  be  made,  we 
must  ha\e  not  merel\- democratic  machinery,  but  democratic  feeling. 
'I'hose  who  see  must  realise  the  moment  when  those  who  do  not 
see  are  (irown  [']).  For  example,  it  is  one  thmg  to  say  that  the 
blind  ought  not  to  intermarry  :  it  is  (juite  another  to  inhibit  the 
co-operation  of  bliiul  men  and  women  lest  this  co-ojieration  should 
result  in  their  intermarriage.  And  it  is  matter  of  congratulation 
that  our  libraries  and  iiublislnng  houses  tend  more  and  more  to  give 
us  what  we  want  instead  ot  what  they  want.  In  such  matters  the 
da\'S  of  magisterial  legislation  ha\  e,  thank  (iod,  gone  b\-,  or  nearly 
gone  by. 

lUit  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  state  of 
mind  is  education,  and  especialK'  self-education.  We  cannot  e.xpect 
grievances  to  be  \entilated  it  those  who  suffer  from  them  do  not 
kncnv  how  to  express  themsehes.  Hence  the  \alue  of  clubs  and 
associations,  in  which  the  lilind  shall  discuss  their  own  interests.  I 
ha\e  in  mind  such  coteries  as  the  "  JSlind  Social  Aid  Society  " 
in  England,  the  "  Association  for  the  General  Ad\ancement  of  the 
Blind,"  which  has  branches  m  e\ery  large  township  of  \'ictoria ; 
and  the  "  JJlindentag"  of  (iermany,  which  was  forced  into  e.xistence 
because  the  seeing  workers  refused  permission  to  the  blind  to  \ote 
at  congresses  touching  their  interests.  The  "  JJlmd  Social  Aid 
Society"  would  do  well  to  increase  the  number  of  its  branches,  as 
the  self-culture  of  many  would  thereby  result.  What  we  need  is  a 
class-consciousness,  which  shall  be  neither  boorish  nor  parochial, 
but,  if  we  are  to  get  it.  those  who  ha\e  had  special  adxantages  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  ha\  e  a  dut\-  to  those  who  ha\e  not  been  so 
fortunate.  If  this  desirable  consummation  is  once  reached  we  need 
have  no  fear  that  our  committees  and  councils  will  become  the  prey 
of  unintelligent  employees,  even  though  some  of  us  have  not  the 
capacit\-  to  pay  high  subscriptions. 

I  hope  that  what  I  ha\e  said  will  evoke  a  sheaf  of  discussion, 
for  to  this  end  has  it  been  set  forth,  and  not  for  the  purjiose  of 
laying  down  the  law. 
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J\   Dap  in   rhe  Countrp. 

By   K.   C. 

For  a  week  past  we  had  talked  of  cnir  \isit  to  the  (xniiitr_\.  and 
when  Friday  morning  Ijroke.  cool  and  rloudy,  but  promising,  we  were 
in  high  spirits.  At  nine  o'clock  a  \ery  happy  group  of  girls  and  hoys, 
t)right-faced  and  carefull}  dressed,  gathered  in  the  recreation  room  of 
the  Blind  School,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  in  live  miiuites  the  little  pro- 
cession was  ready  and  eager  to  start.  All  arrangements  ha\ing  heen 
made  beforehand,  the  journey  was  accomplished  without  ditHiculty ; 
the  party  soon  found  itself  at  Baker  Street,  and  from  there  travelled 
in  an  engaged  carriage  lo  Great  Missenden.  Here  we  left  the  rail- 
way, our  final  destination  being  Lee  Common,  a  \illage  King  three 
miles  distant  on  the  slope  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Fee  Common  forms 
part  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Liberty's  estate,  and  to  his  generosity  the 
village  school  is  indebted  for  its  beautiful  (jrchard  and  large,  fertile 
gardens  ;  while  to  Mr.  Voung.  the  Head  Master,  it  t)wes  its  high 
reputation  in  the  count\  for  horticultural  w(jrk.  Mr.  'S'oung.  at  whose 
invitation  we  were  visiting  the  school,  welcomed  us  on  (jreat  Missenden 
Station,  and  led  us  to  a  brake  which  Lady  Liberty  had  sent  to  meet 
the  children,  with  instructions  that  they  were  to  drive  to  the  N'illage 
through  her  Park. 

I'Vom  this  moment  i  began  to  appreciate  the  educational  \'alue 
of  the  expedition.  The  children  were  keenly  alive  to  all  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  pottred  out  questions  faster  than  we  could  answer 
them  ;  questions  about  the  scents  which  filled  the  air.  atunit  the  horses, 
the  road,  the  country  through  which  they  were  passing.  Voices  were 
still  on  a  high  note  of  interrogation  when  the  brake  drew  uj)  in  the 
\-illage.  but  tlic  appearance  of  cake  and  milk  produced  an  instant 
.ind  salutary  lull.  A  \isit  to  the  school,  that  the  blind  children  might 
have  the  opjjortunitv  of  hearing  sighted  classes  at  work,  occupied  the 
next  hour,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  Schoolhouse  garden  it  was 
to  find  a  feast  spread  under  the  walnut  trees  which  might  ha\e  made 
Lord  Khondda  shake  his  head.  He  would  perhaps,  however,  ha\e 
l)een  somewhat  conciliated  by  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the  good 
things   provided   were  the   spontaneous    gift  of    the   \illage   children, 
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whilst'  geiit'i'osilN  could  h;inll\'  !k'  restrained.  One  little  girl  limughl 
a  single  small  cake  ;  w  liile  anothei".  haxing  nothing  else  to  offer,  had 
gone  into  the  woods  and  gathered  a  handful  of  wild  strawberries; 
dieii'  guests  did  ample  justice  to  this  hospitalitx  . 

l)inner  oxer,  the  educational  work  continued.  Mach  Mind  idiild 
was  j)la(X'(l  in  die  charge  of  two  sighted  com])anions,  who  hacl  been 
told  liow  liest  to  show  him  all  iht're  was  to  be  seen.  'l"he\  e.xplored 
\h<.  school  gardens,  touching  the  trees,  flowers,  and  \-egetal)les,  ainJ 
learning  ilicir  nami's.  'bhev  recei\'ed  a  lesson  in  geography  on  a 
large  map  ol  luu'ojje  cut  in  tin-f  ;  and  were  deliglited  when  told  th.it 
thev  were  actualh  standing  in  ihi'  .North  Sea  and  warned  to  beware 
of  submaiines.  A  stroll  in  the  park  l(jllowed.  where  their  attention 
w.is  (ailed  to  the  song  of  the  skylark  and  other  birds,  the  meth(_)d  of 
growing  fruit  in  lines  explained,  and  the  forest  trees  described  to 
tlKan.  The  goldfish  were  not  neglected,  nor  the  Jajxmese  bridges  and 
l)ronzes  and  (juaint  stone  tigures  which  Sir  Arthiu'  i.ibert}  loved  to 
collect;  and  all  this  was  done  so  simply  and  naturally,  in  so  leisurely 
and  lightdiearted  a  spirit,  that  even  the  smaUesf  child  showed  no  sign 
of  fatigue. 

At  three  o'clock  we;  retiu'ued  [o  the,  school,  which  was  already 
crowded  with  the  village  children  and  their  parents.  One  or  two 
of  the  school  managers  were  present,  and  Canon  Phipps,  Vicar  of  tht: 
liarish.  spoke  a  few  genial  words  ot  welcome.  In  conclusion,  he 
announced  that  the  scholars  from  Swiss  Cottage  would  gi\e  a  short 
entertainmeni ,  as  s(jme  slight  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness  which 
had  been  shown  them.  Songs,  recitations,  and  piano  solos  followed, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  Braille  systemi  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
ihe  use  of  the  I'aylor  arithmetic  frame.  The  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  ihc  audienc-e  were  genuine  and  profound,  and  increa.sed  when 
the  hiandvvork  was  descrif)e(_l  and  specimens  made  at  Swiss  Cottage 
[)assed  rotmd  for  ins]jection.  Kequests  to  be  allowed  to  l)U\  small 
articles  in  beadwork  and  rafiia  came  from  all  sides,  and  sexeral 
orders  have  since  been  executed.  The  singing  of  the  National 
Andiem  closeil  this  pleasant  and  informal  meeting. 

While  we  were  thus  occupied  a  hea\y  shower  had  fallen,  so  te.i. 
with  strawberries,  was  ser\ed  indoors.     Afterwards  the  children  made 
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a  parting  \  isil  to  thr  raliMts.  rhickt-ns.  and  pigs;  exiilored  the 
Japanese  sunimer-house — a  fascinating  retreat,--  and  enjdxei]  liicvclc 
rides.  At  six  o'riock  tlie  l>rake  appeared,  and  was  soon  tilled  to 
cn'erllow  ing,  foi-.  besides  tiie  passengers,  thert-  were  hanii)ers  til 
cakes  and  Irnil  ^nfficient  to  provide  a  feast  lor  tl)e  whole  school,  and 
a  wealth  ol  most  lieatttihil  flowers,  beneath  which  the  children  were 
alnicist  buried.  J  thought,  as  we  sat  exchanging  goo(bb\es.  that  it 
niust  ha\e  been  a  picture  well  worth  seeing,  and  wished  tliat  one 
member  at  least  of  the  .S(  hool  ( 'ommittee  were  there  to  enjov  it. 
'I"he  brake  was  one  bla/e  of  colour,  and  the  sun  shining  full  ui)on  it 
was  not  more  dieeiiul  than  tlv  children  s  radiant  laces  among  tlie 
flowers.  (  )ur  only  i)robletn  was  how  to  get  the  spoils  home  safeh  : 
but  with  Mr.  Voung  s  hel].)  we  made  a  good  start  at  (Ireat  .\lisseiiden. 
wliile  at  Swiss  (  "oitage  Station  both  )>orters  and  policemen  caiue  l(.) 
our  assistance. 

It  is  inrpossible  to  speak  too  highlv  (jl  the  wise  consideration 
and  apparent  ease  with  which  this  long  dav  s  programme  was  planned 
and  c.nried  out.  or  of  the  unoblrusi\(^  and  motherlv  care  which  Mrs. 
\'oung  bt  .Mowed  upon  the  '-Inldren.  ()nl_\  th(jse'  who  teach  the  bliml 
can  fuii\  appreciate  the  educational  \alue  of  a  ho]ida_\  in  the  country 
tinder  such  auspices.  So  rem(.)te  and  tramjuil  is  I.ee  Common,  so  rich 
in  floweis  and  fruit  and  woods,  so  sheltered  and  untroul)led  the  \illage 
life,  it  seemed  incredible  that  we  were  l)arel\  ihirtv  miles  from 
I  ,ondon  :  wiiile  fi.id  it  not  been  for  rumours  whicti  reached  us  of  mili- 
tar\  camps  hidden  somewhere  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  the  spectre  ot 
war  would  ha\e  faded  and  xMiiisiied  iiiterl}  .  L  nder  the  influence  of 
this  Contrast,  .ind  guided  by  intelligent  companions  of  his  own  age. 
<'ach  child  was  biouglit  into  direct  touch  with  nature,  and  g.ithered  a 
store  of  \i\id  impressions  which  his  teacher  should  know  well  how  to 
turn  to  _,oo(l  account.  (  )n  its  social  side  the  \isil  was  still  more 
beiielicial.  The  segregation  ol  blind  children,  though  necessary,  has 
gra\e  and  oii\ious  ilisadvantages.  which  might  be  mitigated  by  occ.e 
sional  intercourse  with  healthy  and  normal  children.  At  T.ee  Common 
the  experiment  workeil  e\cel!enti).  .\ddresses  were  exchanged,  and 
in  sex'eral  c.ises  a  corri'spondence  has'already  begun  which  it  is  to  be 
ho})ed  will  flourish.      It  would  be  well  if  other  counti"}   schools  would 
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follow  the  lea.l  gi\en  t)\  T.et-  ('cimmon,  and  so  promote  that  better 
understandiiig  'hetween  biiiui  and  sighted  (diildren  upon  which  tlie 
highest  de\elopment  of  the  former,  the  social  usefuhiess  and  personal 
signifu  ance  of   their  lives,   must  ultimately  depend. 


Cbe  Salaries'  6ram. 

As  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  indicated  m  his 
speech  on  educational  policy  on  1 9th  April,  that  additional  grants 
were  to  be  paid  to  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  term  "  Elementary  "  included  Special 
Schools.  The  Secretary  of  the  N.A.T.D.  kindly  informed  the  A.T.B. 
that  he  was  taking  steps  to  secure  a  definite  and  if  possible  favour- 
able answer  to  the  query.  As  the  Chairman  of  the  A.T.B. 
happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time,  he  and  the  Secretary  \isited 
the  House  of  Commons  and  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  put 
matters  in  train  for  the  point  to  be  duly  raised  in  Parliament.  They 
were  advised,  however,  to  write  first  to  the  Board  of  liducation 
and  secure  in  writing  a  statement  of  the  official  position  on  the 
point. 

The  following  correspondence  was  the  result. 

Association    of   Teachers    of   the    Blind, 
May  28th,  1917. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  President  of  your  Board,  m  introducing  his  Estimates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  announced  that  a  payment  of 
Treasury  money  would  be  made  towards  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  May  1,  on  behalf 
of  the  above  Association,  ask  if  the  increase  of  Government  Grant 
referred  to  will  be  extended  to  teachers  in  Special  Schools. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.   M.   Ritchie,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Board    oi-    ICnrcATiox, 

June  27th.  1^17. 

Sir, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  ot  the  JNtli  ultimo.  1  am  (hrected 
to  state  that  the  additional  fund  to  he  j^laced  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  the  Supplementary  (irant  to 
Local  Education  Autliorities  for  Elemenlaix'  Education  are  not  a\  ail- 
able  for  Schools  recojinised  under  the  Sj^ecial  Schools  Regulations. 
In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  grants  payable  to  such  Schools 
pro\ided  for  by  the  Minute  of  the  Board  dated  17th  July.  1914,  the 
Board  woidd  not  feel  justihed  in  a])i)roaching  the  Treasur\-  at  the 
present  moment    with  a  \'ie\v  to  a  turthei'  mcrease  in  the  (irants. 

The  ])oard.  howexer,  are  mvestigatnig  the  finances  ot  these 
Institutions,  and  t-areful  consideration  will  be  gi\en  to  their  position 
as  regards  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  \  ie\\  ot  the  nn]~)ro\  ement  in 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  ordinary  I'ublic  Elementary  Schools 
which  is  expected  to  result  from  the  additional  funds  a\ailable  for 
the  purpose. 

I  am,  sir.  yom'  obedient  ser\ant, 

E.    H.    I'ELHAM. 


ScrDicc  under  ihc  CoiiUon  Couiilp  Council. 

TkaCHI:ks  m  Special  ScIkjoIs  tor  the  Blind,  if  (]uahlied  as 
certificated  teachers,  receue  £10  a  year  more  than  they  would 
receixe  in  b^lemenlary  Schools,  pro\  ided  that  the  maximum  salar\- 
does  nt)t  exceed  the  maximum  ot  assistant  teachers  m  ordinar\- 
Schools.  Resident  teachers  receue  the  scale  salary  without  the 
extra  /,'10.  and  m  atldition  board,  washing,  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance.  The  maximum  is  {173  men.  and  {.14(1  women: 
subject  to  the  resliiction  that  the\-  will  onl\-  be  jiermitted  to  pass 
beyond  £150  (men)  and  £  13(1  (women),  on  the  recommendation  ol 
the  Education  ("omniittee.  based  on  a  report  ot  the  Coiincil's 
officers  that  theit^  ai(-  special  reasons  both  as  regards  past  work  and 
present  ca])abilit\'  m  faxoiu'  of  such  acKancement. 
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The  salaries  ot  teachers  ot  the  hhiici  who  are  tiot  so  (]uahiied, 
range,  in  the  case  ot  men,  from  /,  90  to  /,  140  b\- amuial  increments 
ot  f.5\  and  in  case  ot  women,  trom  /  70  to  ^115,  by  annual  incre- 
ments of  /  3,  toKethei'  with  reasonable  traxellinj?  expenses  incurred 
by  the  teacher,  and  Ins  or  her  guide  it  the  teacher  is  blind.  Resident 
teachers  recei\e  in  addition  to  the  abo\e,  salary,  board,  washing, 
lodging,  and  medical  attendance. 

The  Head  Teacher  of  a  Special  School  for  the  ISlmd  leceives 
the  salar\-  lie  or  she  would  receive  as  an  assistant  teachei'  in  that 
school,  without  the  extia  allowance,  but  recei\'es  m  addition  /,'l()  a 
\'ear  m  the  case  ot  a  school  ot  one  class;  i.  10  in  the  case  of  two, 
three,  and  tour  classes  ;  and  ./,  30  m  the  case  of  h\e  classes  and 
upwards. 

Teachers  einplo\ed  on  ""  sui)i)l\-  "  m  the  Council  Schools  for 
the  J'>lind,  who  ha\e  been  trained  in  recognized  colleges  for  teachers 
ot    the  blind,  are  i)aid  at  the  uiulermentioned  rates  : — 

Masters  with   \1  months' satisfactory  ser\ice,  8  9  a  day. 

,,  less  than   \1  months"       ,,  7/10      ,, 

Mistresses  with  12  months'  ,,  7/10     ,, 

,,  less  than   1  i  months'       ,,  6,']  1      ,, 


i\  reu>  SuflQCSlions  on  liiraiU  Ceaching. 

1!\  i')l-.S.SIl,  llATHMKJJJ.. 
What  a  serious  task  is  that  of  the  teacher  of  infants,  and  especi- 
,dl\-  IS  this  the  case  when  those  intants  ha\e  lost  the  precious  sense 
ol  sight,  lietore  a  blind  child  comes  to  school  he  has  been  intluenced 
b\  his  home  lite  aiul  surroundings  and  habits,  either  gotxl  or  bad,  I'laxe 
been  tormed.  It  the  home  lite  has  been  wholesome  then  habits  in 
accordance  with  this  einironmenl  will  be  present  and  the  teacher's 
work  will  be  to  rontnuK'  the  gootl  traimng.  Jhit  often,  as  we  know, 
tin.'  homes  iiom  wIik  h  our  blind  pupils  come  are  (luite  the  rexerse 
ol  tins,  and  the  child  comes  to  school  with  dirt\-  habits  and  often 
bad  language.  Tlicn,  indeed,  the  teacher's  task  is  a  dithcult  one. 
llow  is  she  to  deal  with  sucii  a  case  ."  Not  b\-  ie))ealedl\-  saxing 
"don't,"    but    b\-    surrounding    the    child   w  ith  good  intkiences  and  a 
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high  moral  tone,  so  that  these  will  counteract  the  bad.  His  hours 
should  pass  in  an  orderK'  and  harmonious  manner  where  brightness 
and  lo\e  prexail.  The  teacher  must  not  allow  faults  to  pass  un- 
corrected. Sometimes  she  feels  too  fatigued  to  bother,  and  then 
\ery  soon  she  sees  the  e\il  caused  b\-  this  omission.  This  is  where 
the  teacher  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  child's  after-life,  adopt  the 
mother's  place.  The  influence  of  fairy  tales  told — ^^say  one  or  two 
each  week — will  ha\e  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  child.  Not  such 
stories  as  Bluebeard  or  those  which  tend  to  sadness  but  those 
healthful  and  bright.  These  will  raise  the  child  to  lo\"e  the  good 
and  the  high  and  to  hate  the  e\il  and  low. 

The  teacher  must  get  to  know  each  child  indixidualK'  and 
understand  his  characteristics,  treating  the  class  as  a  famih'.  No 
teacher  of  infants  can  be  successful  in  her  work  if  she  is  a  stranger 
to  her  pupils.  It  is  most  difficult  and  uninteresting  to  be  placed 
before  children  of  whom  one  knows  nothing.  The  child  feels  shy 
and  awkward  and  the  teacher  discoiu'aged  :  she  cannot  be  a  child 
with  him  until  she  knows  him.  I'or  some  months  I  ha\"e  adoj^ted 
a  plan  of  joining  in  one  game  a  week  with  my  little  ones  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  ha\"e  been  astonished  at  the  result.  The  next  time 
I  have  impro\ed  upon  the  game,  much  to  their  delight,  and  then 
ha\e  introduced  a  new  one. 

I  find  a  scheme  of  work  for  infants  rather  hard  to  follow. 
Nearly  all  differ  in  age  and  time  at  school,  and  some  are  transferred 
to  a  higher  class  in  a  few  months.  This  does  not  gi\  e  the  teacher 
a  chance  of  dexeloping  the  imagination  of  the  child  to  an\-  great 
extent.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  children  were  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  a  term.  Some  of  us  are  handicapped  in  our  work 
through  lack  of  space.  For  games  and  in  the  teaching  of  natvue 
study  it  is  essential  to  have  plent\'  ot    room. 

In  the  teaching  of  nature  something  more  than  the  dr\-  bones 
of  botany  is  necessary.  We  want  to  dexelop  the  \o\e  of  flowers, 
the  delight  in  jilanting  them,  tending  them,  and  watering  them.  A 
plot  of  garden  for  this  is  most  important,  especially  in  a  school  tor 
the  blind.  Flowers,  I  know,  can  be  grown  in  ))ots  and  boxes,  but 
frequent  handling  stojis  the  growth  and    pre\  ents    the   blooms   from 
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perfectinR.  llow  otten  do  we  s;i\-  "  dont  iDiu'h  !  "  without  thinking? 
we  are  hindering  oui  work  !  It  is  siirjirisiiif;"  tlie  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  can  he  ini})artetl  h\-  a  few  well-kncnvn  flowers.  Little 
stories,  frames,  recitations,  and  short  sentences  about  them,  then  a 
modelling'  lesson.  The  children  are  alwa\s  pleased  to  shew  their 
skill  ni  this  direction,  and  ne\er  forget  the  flower  that  has  been 
modelled  b\-  them.  Object  lessons,  too,  can  be  treated  in  this 
niaimer. 

More  \ariet\-  in  books  for  mfants  is  needed.  The  usual 
inlant  readers  are  uninteresting  and  do  not  impart  anv 
heaut\'     to      the      child.  There      are      such      i)rett\"      stories      of 

m\tholog\,  and  these  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
children,  and  also  instil  m  them  a  lo\  e  for  books.  Vov  the 
beginners  stories  written  on  cardboard  answer  well,  and  the  dots 
last  a  good  while.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  teaching  numlier  is  b\' 
games  such  as  "  eggs  m  the  bush,"  and  b\-  ])la\ing  soldiers.  E\-en 
the  sh\-  and  backward  will  join  m,  with  a  keenness  that  is  astonish- 
ing. ( )bjects  such  as  sticks,  bkjcks,  beans,  and  little  balls  of 
plasticine,  first  placed  in  single  iile  and  counted,  then  i)laced  in  twos, 
threes,  tours,  etc.  The  chiklren  will  answer  (]uite  a  number  of 
questions,  and  greatl\'  enjo\-  the  lesson. 


Correspondence. 

PKINTING    DISCREPANCIES. 

To  the  luhtor  ot    'flic    Tcdclicr. 

Sl!\,      Uurmg  the  i)ast  tew  months  I  ha\e  been  reading  several 
biraiUe  books   i)ubhshed    b\-    the    National    Institute    f(jr    the    Blind. 

1  ha\e  been  suriM'ised  at  the  lack  of    uniformit\-  in  the  use   of  grade 

2  contractions.  Not  onl\-  do  tlie\-  not  conform  to  the  general  rules 
for  the  use  ot  dot  4  signs,  such  as  "  tlot  4,  0  "  in  "  money,"  the  use 
of  abbre\iated  words,  such  as  "  af  "  tor  ""after"  m  "afternoon," 
and  the  contraction  ot  common  pnjper  names,  such  as  (jermaiu', 
Ivnglish  Channel,  but  the\'  are  not  consistent  throughout  their 
])ublications. 

W'liat   IS   still    mcjre   confusing   is    that    candidates    using   these 
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contractions  are  awaided  jnoficiency  certificates  for  writing  ^rade 
2  Braille.  If  the  N.l.lJ.  do  not  c(jnsider  sucli  contractions  should 
be  used  then  the\-  should  not  pass  candidates  who  do  so,  whilst  if 
the\'  consider  it  correct  IJraille  then  they  should  he  used  in  the 
books. 

This  lack  of  accurac\-  is  more  serious  now  that  tlie  output  of 
books  is  so  rapidly  increasing.  Surely  it  is  time  that  all  publishers 
followed  the  ,L;'eneral]\-  accepted  rules.  Ever\-one  who  reads  ]'>raille 
with  the  fin.Lj^ers  finds  no  difficulty  m  reading  such  contractions  as  I 
ha\  e  mentioned  :  m  tact  it  is  reall\-  anno>ing  to  suddenly  come 
upon  words  spelt  out.  ( )nce  the  contractions  ha\  e  been  learned, 
the  signs  tor  "  sh,"  etc.,  are  far  more  (iuickl\-  recognised  than  the 
single  letters. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reascjn  why  all  bcjoks  shouKl  not  be 
printed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  \arious  grades  of   Braille. 

\'ours  truly, 

A.  E.  Pharce- 


THE    B.U.T.C.    AM)    THE     AMERICAN     OVERTURES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  TcKchcr  of  t/ic  Blind. 

Sir.  The  Report  ot  the  I'niioini  Tx'pe  Committee  published  in 
your  last  issue  must,  1  think,  haxc  come  as  something  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  those  who,  both  m  America  and  m  this  countr\-, 
ha\  e  so  long  awaited  its  appearance. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  Commitlee  finds  itself  unable  to  adopt 
any  one  ot  the  fifteen  suggestions  put  forward  l)\-  the  Americans 
for  the  improxement  o\  JSritish  liraille,  though  as  the  outcome  of 
negotiations  whose  aim  was  compr(jmise  this  result  is  discouraging  ; 
rather  it  is  that,  apart  from  its  decision,  the  tone  of  the  report 
betrays,  desi^ite  all  protestations  to  the  contrary,  a  complete  lack  of 
that  spirit  of  compromise,  that  open-mindedness  and  will  to  \ield, 
in  the  absence  ot  winch  all  tuture  attemjits  at  a  settlement  must 
ine\itabl\'  end  in  tailurc. 
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There  are  two  aspects  of  our  relation  to  this  problem,  each 
important  in  itself,  anil  both  so  mcNlricabK-  min,t>led  that  it  is 
difficult  to  consider  either  separatelw  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
our  desire  to  establish  a  uniform  type  foi"  the  use  of  the  Knglish- 
speaking  blind  for  the  sake  of  the  benehts  which  will  accrue  to  all 
from  this  arrangement.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  our  obhgaticjn 
to  consider  all  proposals  made  to  this  end  dispassionatel\-  ami  upon 
their  merits,  without  a  hint  of  prejudice.  As  regards  the  first  aspect 
of  the  question,  1  windd  ask,  is  our  desire  to  establish  a  uniform 
type  acti\e  and  genuine,  or  is  it  merely  a  languid  acquiescence,  born 
of  the  consciousness  that  we  ha\e  more  at  stake  and  less  to  gain  than 
other  countries  concerned  ?  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  i)oint  bv 
the  correspondence  published  in  The  Teciclicr  of  the  Blind  during 
1915  when  the  discussion  was  first  o|K'ned.  i  quote  two  sentences 
only,  chosen  because  the_\-  seem  to  me  to  be  typical,  and  because 
they  appear  above  signatures  which  carry  weight  in  the  blind    world. 

Tt  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  our  duty  is  to  ourselves,"  writes 
one  of  these  authorities,  and  the  other  in  a  subsequent   letter  adds, 

It  is  certainly  true  that    in    this   countr\'  there    is  \-er\-  little    desire 
for  change." 

The  absence  of  a  desire  for  change  in  this  country  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  characteristic  -an  historic  attitude,  and  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  has  hampered  the  Committee  in  their  task  of  considering 
on  their  merits  the  modifications  of  British  Braille  proposed  by  the 
Americans.  This  task  is  rendered  i)eculiarly  difficult  b\-  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  court  of  appeal,  no  hnal  test  to  which  these  pro- 
posals can  be  submitted  and  b\  which  their  \alue  can  be  pro\ed. 
Each  case  is  tried  at  the  bar  ot  mdixidual  opinion  backed  by 
personal  testimony  :  and  the  opinion  in\-oked  for  this  puri:)ose  is  that 
of  experts.  The  expert  is  complete  master  of  his  subject,  and  any 
difficulties  that  he  ma\-  have  exj^erienced  in  obtaining  this  niasterx 
ha\e  for  him  long  ceased  to  exist.  He  is,  moreo\er,  prone  to  cherish 
and  to  wish  to  preserve  intact  the  system  which  has  become  a 
useful  instrument  in  his  hands.  This  is  natural,  but  it  does  not 
make  for  unbiassed  judgment  or  a  liberal  temper  when  any 
innovation    is   attempted.      It  leads  to  the  conclusion,  not  too  amply 
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supi^orted  li\'  cxidence,  that  the  altt'iations  su^^ested  are  either 
"  undesirable,"  "  immaterial  U)  imifonmtN-,"  or  "of  a  minor  and 
somewhat  vexatious  nature,"  and  to  the  i^^eneral  assertion  that  "  the 
proposed  changes  would  not  he  a(-rei)tahle  to  the  users  of  ISritish 
Braille  and  would  tend  rather  to  weaken  the  system  than  to 
strengthen  it." 

The  charge  of  tri\  lalitx'  m  the  suggestons  can  hardl\-  he  main- 
tained in  face  of  the  Comnuttee's  pronouncement  that  to 
accept  proi^iosal  S.  that  dealing  with  contractions  toinnng  jiarts  ot 
words,  would  he  "  \itall\'  to  change  the  whole  sxstem,"  and  that  to 
suppress  the  17  initial  contractions  would  "  entad  a  real  loss":  that 
it  would  be  "a  grievous  loss  to  sacrifice  so  man\-  xaluable  signs." 

Suggestion  5,  that  the  decimal  point  sign,  dots  i,  6,  should  be 
changed  because  of  its  sinularit\-  to  the  fraction-line  sign  is  dis- 
carded (Ml  the  ground  that  confusion  between  these  two  signs  is 
practicalK'  unknown.  I  am  inclined  to  think-  that  some  amateur 
braillists  might  ha\e  testified  differentl\-  on  this  point.  1  ha\e 
confused  the  two  signs  more  than  once  on  a  closeh'  embossed  sheet, 
and  should  certainly  not  be  surjirised  at  an\-  child  doing  so.  If 
there  is  an\-  likeliliood,  an\'  possibilitx'  e\en,  of  such  a  mistake 
occurring,  some  change,  if  not  the  i)recise  one  suggested,  would 
seem  to  be  an  impro\ement.  A  second  reason  is  gi\en  tor  refusing 
this  concession,  a  reascMi  which  is  perhajis  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  a  i:)it\-  to  change  the  sign  as  sexeral  new- 
mathematical  books  ha\-e  latel\  been  embossed  in  this  countr\-  it 
is  evident  that  our  dut\-  is  to  ourseKes. 

Suggestion  13,  that  the  sign  1,  J.  3.  4.  '>  be  used  to  express 
"  were  "  in  place  of  C,  in  the  low-er  i)osition.  nia\-  find  more  solid 
support  than  mere  personal  ad\-ocac\'  in  a  letter  trom  Mr.  Latimer 
published  in  The  'readier  of  the  liliiid  two  \ears  ago.  Speaking 
of  lower  signs  the  writer  says,  "  It  ma\-  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  i)re\  ious  rei)orts  of  the  rmtorm  Tvpe  Committee  ha\-e 
abundanth-  shown  that  lower  and  ui)per  le\  el  characters  ot  the 
same  form  are  mutually  daniaging  m  their  influence  on  each  other." 
The  previous  repints  referred  to  were  no  doubt  based  upon  the 
exhaustive  tests  taken  b\-  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  m  America. 
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It  is  probable  that  main-  who  luue  had  only  a  liiiiited  experience  in 
learning  or  teaching  Jh'aille  will  endorse  this  statement. 

It  is  urged  that  inan\'  of  the  suggestions  have  been  made  '  with 
a  \iew  to  eliruinating  certain  difficulties  which  are  assumed  to 
exist,"  and  that  the  Commission  has  erred  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
aggerating these  dfiiculties.  The  wonderful  facility  with  which 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  war  ha\e  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille  is 
cited  as  a  ]:)roof  that  the  sx'stem  is  easy.  So  much  the  Americans 
tacitly  admitted  when  the\-  declared  their  willingness  to  abandon 
Standard  Dot  and  their  own  systems  at  present  in  use  in  faxour  of 
ours.  The  question  of  difticultx'  is  entirel\-  a  matter  of  comparison, 
and  now  that  liritish  ISraille  takes  the  lead  the  issue  would  appear 
to  be,  not  whether  it  is  at  present  easy  but  whether  b\-  revision  it 
can  be  rendered  easier  and  more  suitable  for  adoj)tion  as  the 
universal  t\pe.  "The  Tniform  r\pe  Committee  is  <]uite  cognisant 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  s\stem  of  Ih'itish  IJraille  is  capable  of 
improvement."  When  we  will  allow  this  cognisance  to  balance  our 
reluctance  to  change  and  our  conception  of  duty  to  ourselves;  when 
in  deference  to  the  wider  mterest  in\ol\'ed  we  are  willing  to  make 
concessions  even  in  defiance  ot  our  personal  taste  and  iiri\ate 
judgment ;  when  the  wish  to  i")reser\e  wdiat  we  ha\e  is  lost  m  a 
disinterested  determination  to  promote  the  main  object ;  we  may, 
if  the  Americans  ha\e  not  b\'  that  time  wearied  of  their  efforts, 
secure  for  British  Braille  the  place  we  desire  as  the  permanent 
uniform  type  of  the  English-speaking  Blind. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  C. 


notes. 


The  retirement  of  Miss  Garaway  from  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  is  a  heavy  loss  to  that  bodw  In  its 
service  Miss  Garaway  has  for  nine  years  laboured  untiringlw  The 
results  of  her  labours  are  manifest.  Her  tact  and  personal  charm, 
her  keen  power  of  discrnnination  and  rigid  sense  of  justice,  her 
equanimity  and  fairmindedness — such  qualities  when   added  to   her 
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wide  knowied.q'e  ot  ami  Iixuil;  interest  ni  the  education  of  the  blind 
made  her  conspicuousK-  fitted  for  the  work.  I  i\-  eollea^aies  and 
candidates  alike  her  absence  will  he  matter  for  tlee))  ret^ret.  At 
the  same  time  teachers  will  \iew'  with  stron,^  aijproxai  the  ap|)oint- 
ment  of  Miss  Falconer,  of  1  >irmin,L;hani.  to  the  \acaiuw.  'I'he 
Collei:»'e  is  to  be  con.sjratiilated  on  its  choice. 


It  is  with  much  jdeasure  that  we  announce  that  Mr.  Stone  has 
undertaken  the  Kditorshi))  ot  the  Sejitember  number  of  the  Tcachei-. 
Editors,  like  other  iolk,  tend  to  walk  in  e\  er  deepenm.u"  ruts,  and  so 
this  ,i,nft  of  additional  seiA'ice  on  the  jiart  of  our  ("hairman  must 
result  in  f.(ood  to  the  Teacher  and  to  the  .Association.  Let  members 
respond  with  a  like  f^eiierosit\'  and  send  their  contributions,  not  later 
than  15th  .\u,L;ust,  to  him  at  the  the  Ro\al  lUind  School,  \\  .  Crait<- 
millar,  iuhnburfjh. 


.Vn  interestins^  pamphlet  has  just  reached  us  from  I'aris.  Dr. 
A.  Cantonnet,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  ot  that  town,  has  nuented  a 
system  of  writinp^  which  he  claims  is  easil\"  readable  ami  w  riteable 
by  both  seeing  and  blind.  The  war"s  addition  to  the  blind  world 
has  e.xcited  svmpatln  and  stimulated  research.  Men  haxe  ccjme 
freshly  to  our  problems  and  m  some  cases  ha\  e  not  taken  jiains  to 
a\'oid  the  repetition  ot  mistakes.  In  this  i)am|)hlet  we  haxc  a^am 
stress  laid  on  tlie  imiioilance  ot  eas\'  le^'ibilit\-  b\-  the  seem.L;",  that 
argument  which,  tift\'  years  a.uo.  was  senousb'  retarding  the  advance 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  m  this  countrw  I  )r.  Cantonnet,  a 
woidd-be  pioneer,  is  reactionary,  where  e\en  our  reactionaries  are 
sound  ! 

.Ml  the  same  it  is  an  interesting  s\-stem.  It  is  a  nine  dot 
braille,  each  letter  being  comjMised  of  those  dots  winch  will  gi\e 
the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Roman  character,  and  m  man\-  cases 
the  resemblance  achiexed  is  surjinsing.  Let  students  who  ha\e 
thoughts  of  taking  u])  (nade  1  1  1  change  their  minds  and  ha\e  a  go 
at  "  typhlographie.'" 
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nalional  Cibrarp  Supplcmcnl. 

Our  readers  icill  he  filcui  to  kiioic  that,  hy  arraiigeiiieiit  leitJi 
Mtss  Aiisfiii.  a't'  sluill  publish  in  each  iitimher  of  the  "  TcacJier" 
Iter  monthly  supplementary  ecifalogiie  : 

Stereotyped  Books. 
Books    added    in    March,     1917. 

1«ICTI()N. 

J^ealby  Wells 

On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind      ...  ...  Raiiie 

Grip  of  the  \\"olf    ...  ...  ...  ...      Gerhard 

Veiled  Man        ...  ...  ...  ...  Le  Queiix 

Spirit  of  INIirth        ...  ...  ...  ...       Wehling 

Nada  the  Lih...  ...  ...  ...  Haggard 

*Hlue  Sequin  ...  ...  ...  ...  Jervis 

*j\Iessage  from  the  Deep  Sea...  ...  ...      Jervis 

Miscellaneous. 

Chivalry  and  the  Wounded  ...  ...         Teiiison 

*'rillage,  Trade,  and  Invention  ...  Warner 

Principles  of  Class  Teaching      ...  ...         Findlay 

Church  and  the  World  ...  ...  Hohhoiise 

\\ayside  Neighbours        ...  ...  ...  

History  of  Modern  Europe,  1792-1878  Fyffe 

Lord  Roberts...  ...  ...  ...  ...       Sellar 

Short  History  of   h^rench  Literature      ...    Saintsbury 
Flennsh  for  Home  Study      ...  ...  Witteryck 

Morning  in  my  Library  ...  ...  ...       Coleridge 

Great  Englishmen     ...  ...  ...  ...        Synge 

*William  Makepeace  Thackeray  ..,  Pollock 

Super  State  and  the  Eternal  Values  ...     Baldwin 


April,    1917. 

Fiction". 

Benjamin  J5unn\' 

Coward 

Dropped  from  the  ("louds     ... 

]Man  from  Manchester   ... 

Order  of   Release 

Stories  from  Tennxson... 

MiSCELL.WliOUS. 

(jibbon  and  Christiamt\- 

Ivefounding  of  the  German  l:^mpire 
*Story  of  the  Prayer  Book 
*Churchman's  Prayer  Manual  ... 
*Our  Private  Prayers 
*M()\v  we  got  our  ISible... 


Potter 

Benson 

Verne 

Donovan 

Sfacpoole 


Clodd 

Malleson 

Moule 

Bullock-Webster 

Wilkinson 

...  Suivtli 
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*Earthly  Life  of  our  Lord...           ...  ...    Randolph 

*Histor\- of  Clnirch  of   Enghuul  ...              Jessopp 

*Holy  Communion                 ...           ...  ...             Hoic 

*Book  of  Verse  for  Girls  and  Boys  ...          ...  Sin  if  h 

May    and    June,     1917. 

Fiction. 

Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock,,5  \ols.      ...  ...     D.  Donovan 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Schoolroom,  3  vols     F.  Mont^niery 
Exploits  of   Elaine,  4  vols.       ...  ...  ...  A.  B.  Reeve 

Elusive  Pimpernel,  5  vols.  ...  ...         Baroness  Orczy 

Flower  of  Gloster,  2  \ols.        ...  ...       E.  Temple  TJiiirston 

Freelands,  5  vols.    ...  ...  ...  ...  /.  Galsicorthy 

House  of  a  Thousand  Candles,  6  \ols.  ...     M.  Nicholson 

Jockey  Jack,  4  vols.      ...  ...  ...  ...  Nat  Gould 

Lieutenant  and  Others,  2  vols.      ...  ...  ...  Sapper" 

Mrs.  Amos,  5  vols.        ...  ...  ...  ...        E.  F.  Benson 

Railway  Children,  3  vols E.  Nesbit 

Return  of  the  Native,  7  vols.  /.  Hardy 

Stepping  Hea\en wards.  1  \ols.  ...  ...      M.  M.  Francis 

*Viviette       W.].  Locke 

Witness  for  the  Defence,  4  vols.       ...  ...  A.  E.  \V.  Mason 

Miscellaneous. 

After  Death.     What?  Dean  Wilberforce 

Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching,  5  vols 

P.  A.  Barnett 

Deportmental  Ditties         H.  Graham 

^Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  i  \'ols.      ...      A.E.  H.  Love 

Discipleship  and  A  Daily  Offering       ...     Rev.  A.  H.  Mc.Neile 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  8  vols.      ...  ...  ...   F.  F.  Tout 

^Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  in  a  Ketch,  2  \  ols.     ...      R.  Dii  Baty 

God's  Gospel  and  God"s  Righteousness,  2  vols.     ...    P.  Maiiro 

*Handel,  3  vols R.  Roniain 

*History  of  Great  Britain,  10  vols        ...  E.  .17.  Wilmot  Buxton 

*How  to  use  the  Prayer  Book  Mrs.  Romanes 

Lord  Kitchener  of   Khartoum,  2  \ols....  ...  

Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,  1  vol.  ...  ...      R.  Service 

Sam  Loyd  and  his  Chess  Problems,  3  \  ols.    ...        A.  C.  White 

Self-Training  in  Prayer      A.  H.  McNeile,  D.D. 

Sermons  of  Courage  and  Cheer,  4  \  ols.     Brooke  Here  ford,  D.D. 
Stories  of  Charlemagne,  4  vols...  ...  ...      A.  J.  Church 

South  of  the  Line,  2  vols R.  Slock 

Principles  of  Education,  8  vols T.  Raymont 

*Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece,  6  vols.  ...  ...  -4.  Lan^ 

'■'P'rench  Irregular  Verbs...  ...  ...  •■■  A.  Thirion 

"French  Poems  from  Modern  Authcjis  (selections)... A.  Thirion 
Ramakrishna,  Gospel  of   ...  ...  ...  ... 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


The  National    Institute   for   the  Blind  is  hy  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille   and   Moon    type   in 

the   Eiu)iire.     xluiong   its   })ublieations  are  the  foll()\vint>- 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"  Progress,"     "  The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"The   School  Magazine,"     "Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"  "Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,   while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkprint   magazine   devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  l)e  had  on 
apphcation. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  ))ublishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


2,  That  the  aims  of  the  Association  be  as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind, 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare, 

•  •  • 

8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of   each    year. 

THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments. 

specially  constnicted  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
ni  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throufihoiit  the  Kmpire 
l\nitted    Goods  produced   find  cjitick   and    ready   sale. 


Si'Kci.1.1.    Ti:kms. 
KNITTER    WORKS.    133   Upper  Brook    Street.  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


"The    Oxford    Reading    Books" 

NOW     COMPLETELY      READY, 


Book     1- 

2     vols. 

2/6  per  vol 

,,       II. 

2         ,, 

2/6           „ 

,,      III. 

3       ,» 

2/6 

,,      IV. 

2         ,, 

3/-        „ 

V. 

3       ». 

•         3/-        „ 

„      VI. 

3       ,, 

3/-        ,. 

These   Reading   Bnnks  have  been  introduced   into  all  the   principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,   1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton   Reader   (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In   the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,  4/-  ppi'  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  G   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The  Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1  vol.,  2/6. 

Marmion,    2  vols.,   2/6   per   vol. 
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editorial. 

The  holiday  season — we  trust  our  readers  have  enjoyed  it 
to  the  full — -has  produced  much  that  is  notable  for  Education. 
There  have  been  speeches  by  Lord  Haldane — we  wish  we  had  space 
to  deal  with  the  principles  enunciated  by  this  great  but  unfashion- 
able thinktT,  -Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  and,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  Scottish  Estimates,  by  Sir  Edward  Parrott,  who  is  keenly 
interested  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  But  the  great  event  has  l)een 
the  introduction  of  the  new  English  Education  Bill,  which,  if  it 
passes,  should  wipe  away  tlie  reproach  that,  witli  the  exception  of 
Turkey,  England  is  tlie  worst-educated  country  in  Europe.  The 
main  points  in  the  Bill  are  (i)  the  establishment  of  nur'^ery  schools, 
(2)  the  raising  of  the  age  of  k'a\-ing  scliool  ;ind  the  al)olition  of  halt 
time,  and  (3)  the  ]iro\'ision  of  dav  continuation  schools.  There  are 
already  signs  that  the  Bill  will  meet  with  >()me  opposition.  l)ut  it 
is  unbelie\'able  that  tlu'  connti"\-  w  ill  tolerate  its  being  w  kittled  dow  n. 
Reconstruction  is  rlemanded  and  this  Hill  is  a  real  piece  ol  recfjn- 
structive  work.  But,  if  there  is  to  be  adxancement  in  general 
education,  we  Teachers  of  the  Blind  cann(jt  l)e  satished  with  our  old 
standards.  We  have,  in  rect'ut  years,  been  somewhat  complacent 
about  our  work,  claiming  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools 
was  at  anv  rate  not  below  the  general  le\-el  of  the  country.  That 
will  not  do  no\\  ,  We,  too,  must  ;i.d\;ince.  The  school  age  for  the 
Blind  must  be  altered.  \A'e  must  get  tlie  children  sooner  and  keep 
them  longer.  Da^•  continuation  classt's  for  the  Blind  are  a  necessity 
and  a  broader  view  with  regard  to  secondai \'  and  technical  education 
must  obtain.  We  need  reconstruction  in  (mr  work  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Teachers  to  initiate  steps  towards  that  reconstruction.     If 
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they  do  not  do  so  no  one  else  will.  Unfortunately,  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  is  of  little  assistance.  Apart  from 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  blind  teachers,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful for  that  encouragement,  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  is  helpful 
to  us.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  one 
intimately  connected  with  education  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  also  that  the  real  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  employment  problem.  Education,  however, 
cannot  remain  stationary  and  we  strongly  urge  both  the  College 
of  Teachers  and  the  Association  of  Teachers,  to  appoint  Committees, 
or  better  still  to  unite  in  forming  a  joint  Committee  to  consider  the 
present  condition  of  the  Education  of  Blind  Children  and  how  it 
may  be  further  advanced.  W.M.S. 


"  yisberisms. " 

Epigrams  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L,  Fisher,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  uttered  at  a  send-off  to  women  students 
of  Stockwell  Training  College  : — 

An  ounce  of  animated  common-sense  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
inanimate  knowledge. 

Teachers  should  cultivate  a  high  sense  of  enjoyment.  If  you 
are  going  to  teach  well,  you  must  flood  the  room  wdth  vitality,  and 
teach  joy  to  the  little  children  in  your  charge. 

Enjoyment  is  not  a  sin  ;  it  is  a  duty,  and  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  good  teacher. 

A  fresh  brain  with  five  facts  is  more  valuable  than  a  tired 
brain  with  ten  facts  in  it. 

It  is  important  to  cultivate  the  divine  gift  of  curiosity,  and  to 
stimulate  the  exercise  of  that  gift  in  your  pupils. 

Cultivate  an  enjoyment  of  literature,  and  read  and  spend  at 
least  ten  minutes  a  day  in  the  company  of  a  great  author. 

You  will  be  wasting  the  golden  period  of  life  unless  you  store 
your  minds  with  the  best  honey  of  the  best  poetry. 
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eurbprbmics  ana  m  Blind! 

By  Marguerite  Meredyll. 

Before  giving  my  experience  in  teaching  the  Wind  "  this  fas- 
cinating science,"  as  Eurhythmies  has  been  called,  I  must  give  a 
short  description  of  this  science  or  art.  Some  call  it  dance  ;  some 
use  it  as  an  educational  measure  ;  others  as  a  help  in  teaching  music. 

Eurhythmies  is  the  study  of  the  la\\s  of  rhythm  by  means  of 
music  and  movement.  Sound  and  movement  are  closely  related 
as  regards  rhythm.  In  both  cases  there  is  rhythm  of  time.  In 
one  case  this  rhythm  of  time  is  expressed  by  sound,  duration  of  sound, 
interruption  of  sound,  pauses  \arying  in  length,  strength  of  sound, 
combination  of  two  or  more  sounds,  etc.  In  the  other  case  it  is 
expressed  liy  mo^•ement,  duration  of  mowment,  rest  between 
movements,  strength  of  movement,  combination  of  two  or  more 
movements. 

In  one  case  the  change  of  sound  is  a  matter  of  pitch,  in  the 
other  a  matter  of  direction. 

Rhythm  has  been  far  more  developed  in  the  art  of  sound  (music) 
than  in  the  art  of  movement  (dance).  In  fact,  the  rhythm  of  move- 
ment has  been  much  neglected.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  useful  to 
use  nmsic  and  its  laws  of  rhythm  of  time  and  its  notation  of  rhythm 
as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  rhythm  of  movement,  i.e.,  to  translate 
rhythms  of  music  into  rhythms  of  movement.  Moreover,  music  has 
a  wonderfully  strong  rousing  influence  and  forms  an  inxaluable 
stimulus  towards  beauty  of  mo\-enient  and  emotional  expression. 

The  idea  of  Eurhythmies  is  the  free  expression  of  music  by 
means  of  movement  ;  the  free  translation  of  the  rhythm  and  emotion 
of  music  into  corresponding  rhythmic  movements  and  physical 
expression.  But  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  form  of  expression 
there  must  be  a  fixed  language,  rules  of  grammar  and  spelling,  so 
also  in  the  language  of  mo\'ement  there  must  be  certain  fixed  rules 
of  movement,  certain  gestures  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  ideas 
—  these  gestures  form   the  basis  of  the  language  of  Eurhythmies. 

Generally  speaking  the  arms  beat  the  time.  A  step  denotes 
a  note,  which  may  vary  in  length.  It  may  cover  several  beats  or 
several  steps  may  be  required  to  fill  a  beat .  The  wrist  is  the  crotchet . 
■Notes  of  longer  duration  (minims,  etc.)  are  expressed  by  a  step 
for  the  first  beat  and  a  slight  additional  movement  of  the  free, 
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relaxed  leg  to  sheA\  the  numlter  of  units.  B}'  means  of  these  U\o 
fundamental  fixed  rules  alone  ;iny  number  <jf  interesting  and  e\en 
difttcult  eoml)mations  of  movements  can  l)e  inxented.  Add  to 
these  the  dynamic  \alues  ol  //.  pp.  ciescendo,  diminuendo,  accent 
of  measure  and  accent  of  expression,  and  translate  them  into  strength 
or  softness  of  mo\ement,  add  directi'jn  and  line,  carriage,  moxement 
of  the  head,  pause,  jumping,  leaping,  skipping,  creeping,  tripping, 
iptriding,  stalking,  swaying,  swinging,  kneeling,  turning,  twirhng, 
etc.,  and  Imally  emotional  expression  and  the  possil)ilities  of  the 
language  ot  mo\ement  become  endless  in  \ariet\'  and  power. 

The  manifold  exercises  ot  Kurhythnncs  not  only  de\elo])  the 
sense  ol  hearing  and  of  niowment,  imt  the\-  ha\e  also  a  great 
educati\e  influence  on  the  ])ower  ol  concentrati(jn  and  attention 
and  of  control  of  tlie  mmd  <;\er  the  body,  antl  lastly,  on  the  power 
of  independence  of  flie  liml)S. 

Since  neither  sound  nor  nuixement  have  in  themsehes  any- 
thing to  do  with  sight,  it  seemed  olnious  that  Eurhythmies  sliould 
be  a  source  of  great  help  and  joy  to  the  blind.  A  great  help  in 
learning  the  laws  of  rhytlim  which  are  fundamentally  the  same, 
whether  applied  to  Form,  vSound,  Time  or  Moxemeiit.  A  great  joy 
— both  in  mere  joy  ol  rhythmic  mo\enient  to  the  sound  ol  music 
and  also  in  the  consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  the  laws  of  Rhythm. 

In  writing  for  The  Teacher  i>f  the  Blind  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  difficulties  I  encountered  when  I  began  teaching  Eurhythmies 
at  Swiss  Cottage.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  being  entirely  ignorant  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  the  l)lind  I  had  underrated  them,  that  at  one 
time  I  near!\-  despaired  vi  success,  but  that  owing  to  the  kind  en- 
couragement gi\en  me  by  all  \\  ho  saw  our  end  of  term  demonstration 
in  July,  I  am  now  convinced  I  was  right  in  my  first  impression. 
The  childrtn  K)\e  the  lessons  and  I  am  told  their  general  deportment 
is  much  improved  and  that  they  carry  their  new  experience  of 
movement   into   their  everyday  life. 

I  was  rather  astonished  to  find  a  lack  of  sense  of  direction  or 
distance  among  my  pupils  ^a  lack  of  the  sense  of  muscular  tension 
and  relaxation  and  hardly  any  sense  of  line  or  form.  I  should  have 
thought  that  since  they  are  deprived  of  one  sense  (sight)  the  re- 
maining senses,  principally  the  sense  of  hearing  and  touch,  should 
be  systematically  trained  in  e\eiy  possible  way.  I  am  convinced 
that  Eurh}t]imics  can  be  of  great  help  as  regards  the  development 
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of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch  or  movement  through  space. 
I  hope  next  year  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  in  developing  the  sense  of  (i)  sound  :  direction  and  quality 
of  sound  ;  (2)  of  touch  :  quality  of  the  object  touched  and  character 
of  active  touch  ;  (3)  of  movement  through  space  :  direction  and 
line  ;  tension  and  relaxation  ;  quality  and  expression  of  mox'cment  ; 
and  also  (4)  in  the  development  of  self-expression  by  attitude  and 
movement. 

My  ultimate  aim  in  teaching  the  bhnd  is  neither  purely  musical 
nor  entirely  physical.  My  aim  is  to  teach  the  bhnd  the  laws  of 
balance  and  rhythm  that  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  Form, 
Sound,  Movement,  or  Space — to  teach  them  to  realize  the  beauty 
of  these  laws  and  the  joy  of  this  beauty.  To  help  them  to  greater 
self-expression  b}'  means  of  gesture  and  by  the  creation  of  beauty 
— in  music,  in  poetry,  or  in  basket  work,  etc. — beauty  that  is  based 
on  balance  of  form --on  rhythm. 


erade  One-anaa  Ralf. 

To  make  quite  clear  the  present  position  of  the  discussion  on 
Type  Uniformity  a  little  history  is  necessary,  x^t  the  Convention 
held  at  Berkeley,  California,  in  the  summer  of  1915,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  of  the  Bhnd,  provisionally  adopted  a  system  of  Braille 
based  on  British. Braille,  but  with  numerous  modifications,  which 
was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Standard  Dot  system.  The  acceptance 
of  this  S3^stem  in  America  depended  very  largely  on  the  reception 
given  to  it  in  this  country.  That  reception  was  not  friendly,  and 
the  American  Commission  on  December  30th,  1915,  very  wisely 
withdrew  it,  or  at  any  rate  ceased  from  further  active  attempts 
to  secure  its  adoption,  and  decided  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
securing  changes  in  Revised  Braille,  which  would  bring  that  system 
more  into  conformity  with  American  ideas.  In  due  course  certain 
suggested  changes  were  formulated  and  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain.  Delegates  from  ten  important  societies  met  in  London 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  a  thoroughly  representative  committee, 
known  as  the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee,  was 
appointed  to   consider  these  suggestions.     After  a  searching  ex- 
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amination  l)y  a  sub-cunimitttc  thf  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  came  to  the  conchision  that  it  would  be  un\Nise  to  adopt 
any  of  the  suggested  changes,  but  the  hope  was  held  out  that 
if  the  Americans  adopted  British  Re\ised  Braille,  changes,  when 
pro\ed  to  be  real  impro\ements,  would  be  introduced  after  con- 
sultation with  the  American  Commission.  The  suggestion  was 
freely  made,  though  it  was  not  embodied  in  the  British  Report, 
that  an  International  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consult 
on  the  development  c)l  Braille  Type. 

The  Report  of  the  British  Comnnttec.  though  sent  in  the  early 
spring,  appears  to  ha\e  been  held  U])  somewhere  en  route,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  American  Commission  had  of  it  was  its  appear- 
ance in  the  May  numlxn-  of  T/ic  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

The  American  Commission  has  since  met  and  has  Considered 
the  British  Report  with  characteristic  promptitude,  friendhness, 
and  tact.     It  has  now  issued  its  Report  from  which  we  quote. 

"The  foregoing  Report  (the  British  Report),  and  the  accom- 
panying communications  show  little  disposition  to  concede  any- 
thing outright  :  but  the  nature  of  the  reply  above  quoted,  especially 
as  regards  suggestions  first,  third,  ninth,  tenth,  elexenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth,  leaves  the  way  open  for  further  negotiation. 

"Your   Commission,    therefore,    respectfully    recommends: — 

"  ist.  That  the  Americen  /Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  its  Hahfax 
Convention,  July,  1916,  in  accepting  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  T>^oe  for  the  Blind. 

"  2nd.  That  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Bhnd  Continue  its  joint  action  with  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  by  authorizing  its  President  to  fill  the 
place  on  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  made 
vacant  l)y  the  retirement  of  its  representati\e  on  that  body. 

"  3rd.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting  this  Report,  express 
its  earnest  desire  to  have  the  question  of  uniform  type  settled 
without  further  delay. 

"  4th.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission  shall  draw  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  form  of  "  Re^•ised  Braille  "  based  upon  the 
present  grades  I.  and  II.,  to  be  designated  for  the  present,  as 
Grade  i^. 
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"  5th.  That  the  said  Grade  if  shall  consist  of  the  alphal^et, 
punctuation  marks,  numerals,  and  all  single-cell  contractions  of 
Grade  II.,  except  such  few  characters  as  for  special  reasons  it  may 
seem  wise  to  revise  (such  as  the  substitution  of  dot  6  for  the  present 
capital  sign),  with  the  understanding  that  no  ne^\  contractions 
be  introduced. 

"6th.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  ih  shall  have  been  formulated 
by  the  Commission,  the  printing  presses,  schools,  libraries,  etc., 
shall  be  urged  to  adopt  it  for  universal  use.* 

"  7th.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now  constituted**  shall 
be  a  permanent  lioard  \'ested  ^\■ith  final  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  imiform  type  ;  and  that  all  printing  houses  be  urged  to 
conform  to  its  rulings  in  actual  practice. 

"8th.  That  the  Commission  continue  its  labors  with  the 
British  National  Uniform  Type  Committee  w  ith  the  view  of  reach- 
ing a  complete  agreement  regarding  the  whole  question  of  uniform 
type. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  O.  H.  Btrritt,  Chairman. 
"  Geo.  S.  Wilson:,   V ice-Chairman. 
"  H.  R.  Latimer,  Execufive  Secretary. 
"  M.  C.  MiGEL,  Honorary  Treasurer. 

"  *NoTE. — In  addition  to  the  ad^'antage  to  he  gained  by 
uniformity  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  attention  is 
further  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  original  Louis  Braille  alphabet 
(the  basis  of  Grade  if  as  herein  set  forth)  is  the  basis  of  the  puncto- 
grapliic  systems  now  used  throughout  practically  the  entire  world 
with  the  exception  of  the  I'nited  States  and  part  of  Canada. 

"**\oTE.-— The  Commission  on  Lniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
as  now  constituted,  consists  of  a  representatix'e  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  a  representative  of  the 
American  ^Association  of  Woikers  for  the  Blind,  and  a  member 
chosen  by  these  two  ;  together  with  representations  of  residential 
schools,  public  schools  ha\ing  classes  for  the  lilind,  home  teachers, 
emlx)ssing  presses,  and  libraries  for  the  blind-- appointed  l^y  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
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in  consultation  ^^•ith  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  ;  the  respective  presidents  of  the  two 
Associations  named,  ex-officio  members  ;  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of 
New  York  City,  Honorary  Treasurer." 

The  American  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  decision 
to  promulgate  a  grade  intermediate  to  Grades  I.  and  II.  It  is  what 
we  on  this  side  hoped  ^^ould  be  done.  Such  a  grade  cannot  be  so 
vitally  different  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  read  as  to  be 
unusable  by  us,  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  may  grow  to 
the  full  stature  of  Grade  II.  By  using  it  through  the  medium 
of  books  printed  in  America  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  its  virtues 
and  we  have  no  doubt  its  good  points  will  be  readily  recognised 
and  wiUingly  assimilated.  The  use  of  dot  6  cs  the  sign  to  denote 
capitalization  has  long  and  generally  been  advocated  in  this  country, 
and  had  it  been  contained  in  the  suggestions  sent  to  us  last  year 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  recommended  for 
acceptance  by  the  sub-committee,  and  accepted  by  the  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee.  The  narrowness  of  the  remit  to  the 
sub-committee  was  one  of  its  difficulties.  No  one  Hked  or  defended 
the  present  sign,  but  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  sub-committee  to 
suggest  a  new  one.  What  it  had. to  do  was  to  consider  whether 
Braille  should  be  as  freely  capitalized  as  ordinary  print.  That 
was  the  suggestion  and  that  was  all  the  sub-committee  was  em- 
powered to  consider. 

We  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
letter  in  last  month's  number,  signed  by  K.C .  The  writer  is  scarcely 
fair  to  the  sub-committee.  There  was  the  utmost  desire  to  deal 
with  the  suggestions  on  their  merits.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
sub-committee  nor  of  the  General  Committee  to  compromise,  to 
make  concessions  in  which  they  did  not  believe.  It  was  the  duty 
of  both  to  investigate  and  then  to  make  an  honest  decision  as  to 
whether  the  suggestions  were  good  or  not.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  American  Commissioners  did  not  wish  compromise  but  an 
honest  opinion.  There  \\  as  no  attitude  of  obscurantism  as  "  K.C." 
seems  to  think.  Every  suggestion  v\as  weighed  most  carefully  and 
with  a  desire  to  see  its  merit.  There  might  have  been  compromise 
but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  by  compromise  but  by  a  determination 
to  find  what  was  really  the  best  that  a  permanent  solution  would 
be  reached. 
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Our  American  friends-  ncxer  more  trul}'  friends  than  now  — 
ha\'e  done  a  wise  and  courageous  thing.  If  the  new  grade  is  widely 
accepted,  in  America  the  question  of  uniformit}^  will  be  finally 
settled,  for  the  small  points  of  difference  between  it  and  Grade  II. 
w  ill  speedily  disappear  ow  ing  to  the  absorption  into  each  of  the  best 
points  of  the  other.  W.M.S. 


Departmental  Cottimittee's  Recomttietidations  wWD 
regard  to  €(lucatJoti. 

We  print  below  that  portion  of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  which  makes  recommendations  about  Education.  We  ask- 
all  Teachers  to  carefully  study  these  recommendations  so  that  at 
the  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
there  may  be  a  full  debate  on  the  subject. 

Elementary    Education. 

The  provision  for  elementary  education  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  may  be  regarded  as  generally  satisfactory.  Few- 
children  appear  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  although  in 
some  cases  it  seems  that  they  are  not  brought  into  school  until  a 
somewhat  late  age.  The  education  authorities  have  this  matter 
under  observation. 

The  Committee  were  impressed  w-ith  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  public  elementary  education  in  Ireland  ;  and  of 
increasmg  generally  the  provision  for  myopic  children. 

In  particular  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  initiating 
a  general  system  of  after-care  by  establishing  a  register  of  all  blind 
children  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  establishment  of  a  register  and  the  systematic  foUow^ing  up  of 
blind  children  is  a  fundamental  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
blind. 

We  make  the  follow-ing  recommendations  : — 

(a)  The    attention    of    elementary    education    authorities 

should  be  drawn  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  seeing  that  all 

possible  steps  are  taken  to  discover  the  aptitudes  of  blind  pupils* 
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ib)  Residential  institutions  should  be  regarded  as  preferable 
to  day  centres  for  the  majority  of  young  children. 

(c)  The  employment  of  blind  teachers  wherever  practicable 
should  be  encouraged,  and  the  salaries  of  blind  teachers  should 
be  on  an  equality  with  those  of  sighted  teachers. 

(d)  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  the  Education 
Departments  will  give  their  closest  attention  to  the  need  for 
Braille  books  which  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
endeavouring  to  meet. 

(e)  The  education  autliorities  should  take  steps  to  increase 
the  number  of  schools  or  classes  for  the  separate  treatment  of 
myopic  and  partially  sighted  children. 

(/)  The  provision  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

ig)  A  uniform  scheme  of  after-care  should  be  initiated  in 
the  elementary  educational  system,  and  we  recommend  that 
a  detailed  register  should  be  made  of  all  the  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  that,  by  means  of  paid  visitors,  the 
elementary  education  authorities  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
children  leaving  elementary  schools,  until  they  are  transferred 
to  the  care  of  either  the  secondary  education  authority  or  some 
recognised  organisation  for  the  blind.  The  Central  Authority 
should  work  out  details  of  this  scheme  in  conjunction  with  the 
Education  Departments. 

(//)  We  recommend  for  consideration  whether  the  education 
of  blind  children  in  institutions  in  Scotland  might  possibly  be 
facilitated  if  it  were  made  a  charge  on  the  Central  Education 
Fund. 

Professional    Training. 

With  regard  to  professional  training,  we  are  satisfied  from  the 
evidence  before  us  that  there  are  some  professions  on  which  blind 
persons  may  embark,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The 
present  accommodation  appears  to  be  adequate,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  blind  girls,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  funds  available 
are  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
suitable  blind  persons  to  receive  professional  training.     This  may 
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■be  more  a  matter  of  organisation  than  of  increasing  the  number  of 
scholarships  actually  available. 

We  desire,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  which  is  mainly  dependent  on 
charitable  funds,  and  has  a  serious  deficit.  It  is  clear  that  the 
success  of  many  blind  persons  m  professional  callings  depends  upon 
some  financial  assistance  being  forthcoming  at  the  start  of  the 
career. 

We  therefore  recommend  that — 

(a)  The  education  authorities  should  consider  whether 
the  provision  of  a  small  school  for  blmd  girls  would  not  be 
an   advantage. 

(b)  The  attention  of  the  local  education  authorities  should 
be  directed  to  their  powers  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  that  scholarships 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  from  charitable  funds  should  be 
more  widely  known. 

(c)  The  Government  should  consider  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  and  professional 
training  of  blind  persons,  and  of  extending  the  grants  payable 
in  respect  of  pupils  undergoing  professional  training ;  and  the 
Central  Authority  should  endeavour  to  secure  financial  assistance 
for  persons  embarking  on  professional  careers. 

(ci)  Wherever  possible  pianoforte  playing  should  be  com- 
,     bined  with  pianoforte  tuning. 

ie)  With  regard  to  tuning  and  repairing,  it  is  imperative 
that  one  uniform  standard  should  be  set  up. 

(/)  The   possibility   of  adopting   business   callings  should 

receive    more    consideration.     Particular    attention    should   be 

paid   to   the   case  of   persons   losing  their   sight  in   adult   life. 

■■-With   proper  encouragement  and  scientific  training  it  maybe 

::'  possible    to    equip   them    to   resume   their    previous   vocations. 

The  Central  Authority  should  consider  the  best  machinery  for 

discovering  such  cases  and  providing  proper  treatment  therefor. 

(fi)  The  position  of  blind  typists  should  receive  the  careful 
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attention  of  the  Central  Authority.  A  uniform  standard  of 
efficiency  should  be  established.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a 
limited  number  of  blind  typists  might  be  employed  in  Govern- 
ment and  other  large  offices. 

(h)  The  profession  of  massage  offers  scope  for  remunerative 
employment,  provided  always  that  the  greatest  care  is  exercised 
in  selecting  the  persons  to  be  trained  for  this  career. 

{i)  The  attention  of  local  education  authorities  should  be 
drawn  to  the  desirability  of  employing  blind  tuners  for  school 
pianos. 

Industrial    Training. 

The  accommodation  for  industrial  training  does  not  appear  to 
be  materially  deficient  in  existing  circumstances,  but  the  demand 
for  such  accommodation  may  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
facilities  for  employment  are  improved.  At  present  in  England 
many  more  persons  receive  industrial  training  than  can  be  afterwards 
employed  in  the  available  workshops.  In  Scotland  a  number  do 
not  receive  training  because  workshop  accommodation  is  not  available 
for  their  subsequent  employment.  The  Committee  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  providmg  any  further  accommo- 
dation for  industrial  training  must  await  the  provision  of  further 
workshop  accommodation. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  financial  position  of  institu- 
tions at  present  pro\iding  industrial  training  for  the  blind.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  training  of  blind  persons  costs  these  institutions 
on  the  average'"  /TlO  per  head  per  annum  over  and  above  the  sums 
found  by  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  result  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  blind  institutions  are  dependent  upon  constant  appeals  to  public 
charity  and  show  a  continual  deficit  in  their  accounts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  training  institutions  may  be 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  which  we  make 
in  regard  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind.  When  this  provision 
has  been  made  it  will  be  for  consideration  whether  the  provisions 


'  Note. — For  the  reason  explained  in  the  footnote  to  paragraph   126,  the  sum  of  ^10  in 
this  paragraph  should  now  be  reduced  to  £6  in  the  case  of  England  and  Wales. 
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of   Part.  II.   of  the    Education   Act  of    1902  should   not   be   made 
obligatory. 

Subject  to  these  general  conclusions  on  the  facilities  available 
for  industrial  training,  we  make  the  following  recommendations  in 
matters  of  detail : — 

(a)  The  trades  at  present  taught  in  this  country  appear  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  bedding  and  upholstery  businesses. 

ib)  The  period  of  training  required  may  be  taken  on  the 
average  as  four  years  after  the  age  of  16. 

The  age  limit  within  which  training  may  begin  with 
advantage   is  probably   50  years. 

(c)  We  think  that  special  arrangements  should  be  made 
through  the  Central  Authorit\-  to  secure  grants  for  persons 
going  blind  in  later  life  who  are  frequently  reduced  to  serious 
straits  while  undergoing  the  period  of  training. 

(d)  We  consider  that  the  Education  Departments  in 
consultation  with  the  Central  Authority  should  co-ordinate  the 
schemes  of  industrial  training  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country. 

ie)  The  training  institutions  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  workshops  in  order  that  the  methods  of  training  mav  be 
based  upon  the  actual  methods  in  operation  in  the  workshops. 
The  necesary  steps  can  be  taken,  no  doubt  without  difficulty, 
to  secure  that  young  pupils  are  kept  apart  from  the  journeyman 
wage  earners. 

(f)  When  pupils  come  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
training  institutions,  their  after-care  should  normally  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  institution,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
institution  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  placed  in  suitable  employment 
and  that  he  is  duly  passed  on  to  the  after-care  organisation  in 
the  area  where  he  works. 

ig)  We  are  of  opinion  that  blind  instructors  might  be 
more  generally  used  in  industrial  training. 
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ChoudDts  on  (l)e  Interdepartmental  Report. 

It  has  been  said  that  anticipation  is  the  sincerest  part  oi  enjo\^- 
ment.  The  present  instance  proves  the  occasional  truth  of  the 
sa5^ing.  For  man\^  months  our  hopes  had  run  high.  Mysterious 
whisperings,  obhque  references,  awed  noddings  of  the  head  and 
dark  appeals  for  a  reverential  silence  until  such  time  as  the  curtain 
could  be  rung  up  upon  what  would  undoubtedlv  be  a  majestic 
monument  to  bold  initiati\-e  and  the  scientific  spirit,  all  had  buoyed 
us  up  with  dreams  of  a  millenium  at  hand.  The  Report  is  out  and 
the  effect  is  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax.  It  recommends  central 
control  and  a  large  expenditure  of  public  mone\%  but  before  one 
reaches  this  short  spasm  of  cre?ti\-e  energy  one  has  to  toil  through 
many  dreary  quarto  pages  of  unsatisfjdng  commonplace.  The 
following  remark,  picked  out  almost  at  random,  is  typical.  "In 
the  selection  of  pupils  for  a  musical  career  it  is  imperative  that 
careful  regard  should  be  had  to  the  suitability  of  the  individual." 
Need  it  be  said  that  too  much  of  this  is  boring.  ^^>  congratulate 
the  Committee  upon  having  found  one  man  who  is  satisfied  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  under  the  L.C.C.,  though  the  discovery 
is  shorn  of  some  of  its  \irtue  when  we  learn  that  the  complacent 
individual  is  the  ofhcial  nominally  rt- sponsible  for  the  working  of 
the  system. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  hndings  of  the  Committee  lack 
originahty,  should  not,  however,  minimise  our  gratitude  for  having 
them  brought  a  long  step  nearer  realisation.  We  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  Committee's  references  to  infantile  ophthalmia 
and  the  inclusion  of  partially  l)lind  in  the  census — a  reform  urged 
unsuccessfully  on  the  Registrar  before  the  census  of  191 1.  While 
on  the  question  of  census  returns,  it  is  interesting  to  note  (paragraph 
23)  that  the  blind  in  Ireland  are  divided  into  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians.  Have  we  hit  upon  another  injustice 
to  Ireland  ?  We  had  always  believed,  not  w ithout  some  apparent 
foundation,  that  Ulster  Presbyterians  were  a  distinctly  aggressive 
variety  of  Protestant.  The  Jews,  of  course,  may  be  included  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  what  about  the  disciples  of  the  Anglican 
High  Church  ?  It  is  cruel  to  have  to  imagine  them  in  any  one  of 
the  three  categories  ! 

But  this  is  only  page  9.     We  must  pass  on. 
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To  deal  cc)nstructi\'ely  witli  Elementary  Education  was  outside 
the  Committee's  reference.  Erom  the  scrappiness  and  inadequacy 
of  their  surx'ey,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  loss  to  the  scientific  re- 
organisation of  this  section  of  work  among  the  l)lin(l  has  not  been 
great . 

Secondary  education,  w  ith  w  hich  their  lal)ours  according  to  their 
reference,  began,  has  l)een  left  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
with  the  pious  hope  that  somehow,  somewhere,  and  somewhen, 
there  may  blossom  into  existence  a  secondar}'  school  lor  l)Iind  girls. 
We  should  have  thought  that  there  could  ha\'e  Ix'en  demonstrated 
the  desirabilit}'  for  a  National  School  for  Higher  Education,  open  to 
both  boys  and  girls,  publicly  controlled  and  State  subsidised,  to 
which  the  most  promising  intellectual  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  up  and  dow  n  the  country  could  have  been  drafted  at  the  age 
of  13  or  14.  We  fear  that  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
Report  on  this  point  may  be  a  trifle  misleading.  Worcester 
is  a  denominational  foundation  whose  function  is  explained  by  its 
former  title,  "  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  (Gentlemen,"  i.e.,  of 
parents  with  ample  means.  It  does  not  touch  tlie  problem  of  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  mentally  brilliant  of  our  elementary  schools. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Hostel  for  music  students  in  Edinburgh, 
though  this  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  developments  recently 
accomphshed  and  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

In  the  section  on  Industrial  Training  the  Committee  have 
shewn  the  same  reluctance  to  t'uter  upon  any  constructixe  policy. 
It  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  Report  would  have  been 
recommended 

[a]  that  the  provisions  of  Part  11  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902 

should  be  made  obligatory,  and 

(b)  that  the  Government  drant  be  raised  to  the  same  hgure 

as  for  elementary  schools. 

The  result  of  such  recommendation  when  carried  out  would 
have  been  to  make  the  education  of  the  blind  boy  or  girl  a  simple 
and  logical  scheme  from  the  age  of  5  to  the  age  of  20  or  21.  Money 
from  charitable  sources  w  ould  no  longer  have  gone  to  save  the  pockets 
of  the  backward  authorities,  but  could  have  been  diverted  to  the 
support  of  workshops  or  pensions. 

The  Committee  make  excuses  for  not  agreeing  to  make  the  cost 
of  technical  training  compulsory  on  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 
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"  Further  obligations  should  not  be  placed  upon  local  education 
authorities  until  the  question  of  employment  and  the  provision 
of  workshops  is  also  taken  in  hand  and  until  the  relationship  of 
Exchequer  Grants  to  local  rate  contributions  has  been  placed  on 
a  more  equitable  basis." 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  latter  objection  is  hardh-  rele\ant 
for  what  is  asked  for  is  not  a  new  burden  on  the  local  authorities,  but 
a  levelling  up  measure  to  prevent  some  authorities  shirking  a  respon- 
sibility which  Parhament  has  already  suggested  that  they  should 
assume. 

The  former  objection  also  strikes  us  as  weak.  The  question  of 
employment  is  being  taken  in  hand  b}'  the  Committee  with  admirable 
vigour,  so  that  the  present  state  of  under  employment  may  be 
regarded  as  near  an  end.  If  the  local  education  authorities  were 
asked  to  continue  responsibility  for  pupils  at  present  in  elementary 
schools,  four  years  would  elapse  before  the  eldest  of  these  were  seek- 
ing employment.  By  that  time  surely  they  would  not  need  to  seek 
in  vain. 

"  The  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom," 
says  the  Committee,  "  is  the  inadequacy  of  workshop  accommoda- 
tion." The  questions  to  .witnesses  on  this  head  seem  to  have 
formed  an  interesting  guessing  competition.  The  total  number  of 
blind  persons,  employable  but  unemployed,  w  as  put  by  I\Ir.  Priestly 
at  4,500,  by  Mr.  Mullins  at  12,000,  and  by  Mr.  Stainsby  at  7,700. 
The  total  decided  upon  by  the  Committee  was  "  between  3,000  and 
4,000,"  though  the  arithmetical  process  by  which  they  arrived  at 
it  is  not  specified.     It  e^'idently  included  some  discounting. 

Though  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  was 
vague  and  inadequate  yet  the  need  of  greatly  increased  accommoda- 
tion was  obvious,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  it  should  be 
doubled.  For  this  purpose  they  advise  the  expenditure  of  half-a 
million  in  capital  outlay,  and  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Board  of  Control  to  administer  this  sum  and  an  annual  subsidy  of 
half  that  amount.  This  is  a  large  programme,  and  if  carried  out 
ought  to  bring  about  \'ast  changes  for  good  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  That  it  is  a  great  scheme,  generously  and  broadly  con- 
ceived, there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Where  the  doubt  exi^ts 
is  whether  it  is  the  best  scheme  concei\able  in  the  circumstances. 
It  has  totally  disregarded  the  Bill  w  hose  introduction  mto  Pari  a- 
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ment  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  That  B  II  had 
l)een  well  weighed  and  carried  with  it  the  approval  of  the  bulk  of 
the  blind  world.  Mr.  Purse,  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  all 
lor  it  in  1914.  What  has  occurred  since  to  make  them  thus  forsake 
their  first  lo\-e  ?  The  Bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  intended  that 
local  authorities  or  groups  of  local  authorities  in  collaborat  on  with 
Institutions  should  estabhsh  adequate  workshop  accommodation, 
and  should  recover  half  the  outlay  from  the  Exchequer.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  a  \ery  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  establishment 
and  control  of  workshops  by  localities.  It  would  be  analogous 
t  our  educational  system  with  its  local  control  and  maintenance, 
central  inspection  and  assistance.  It  would  be  in  the  line  of  modern 
development .  The  tendency  of  our  day,  we  think  the  wise  tendency, 
is  towards  decentralisation.  It  would  be  a  reversal  of  that  policy 
to  ask  Parliament  to  gi\-e  a  gift  of  half-a-million  and  an  annual 
grant  of  a  quarter-o  -a-million  to  Charities  for  the  Blind  under  no 
greater  safeguards  of  wise  and  economical  expenditure  than 
could  lie  vouchsafed  by  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Advisory  Committee.  Should  we  not  have  some  House 
of  Commons  w  ag  suggesting  to  Mr.  Fisher  that  he  should  at  once 
call  the  administration  of  bhnd  affairs  a  Mystery  and  set  up  his 
machinery  in  the  Foreign  Office  ? 

Would  it  not  be  possil)Ie  to  combine  the  ideas  of  the  Bil  and 
the'  Report  ?  Let  the  Boiird  of  Advisers  be  constituted.  Let 
tlr  ir  early  duty  be  to  inxestigate  the  precise  need  of  the  \arious 
districts  for  workshop  accommodation  and  let  them  map  out  the 
country  accordingly.  In  each  area  thus  determined  the  local 
authorities  and  the  (  onimittee  of  the  local  Institution  could  then 
be  called  together  and  the  exact  size  and  scope  ol  the  problem  set 
forth  iind  agreed  upon.  The  duty  would  then  devolve  upon  each 
area  to  establish  adequate  provision  with  the  promise  that,  subject 
to  the  appro\al  of  the  Central  .Authority,  contributions  amounting 
to  half  the  capital  expenditure  and  half  the  annual  upkeep  would 
be  granted  l)y  the  State.  The  adxantages  of  local  control  and  central 
supervision  would  thus  be  coml)ined,  and  the  questions  raised  by 
Sir  A.  H.  Downes  and  Mr.  Meiklejolm  in  their  Reservation  (page  59) 
would  cease  to  be  insolulTe  riddles.  We  feel  certain  that  this 
suggestion  could  be  formulated  in  a  Bill  which  would  prove  more 
acceptable  to  Parliament,  and  which,  when  an  Act,  would  make 
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for  the  more  efficient  handling  of  tlie  problem  than  the  Committee's 
undemocratic    scheme. 

Two  points  still  call  for  special  mention,  the  first  with  regard 
to  Scotland  and  the  second  to  London. 

As  the  first  Reser\-ation  (page  57)  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  the  suggestion  that  the  English  Local 
Cioxernment  Board  should  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Bhnd  in  vScotland,  we  must  express  surprise  that  the  Committee 
should  not  have  modified  their  machinery  accordingly  and  recom- 
mended as  the  Reser\-ation  suggests,  a  separate  Ad\isory  Com- 
mittee workmg  under  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  London  the  Committee  urge  "  that  special 
attention  should  be  gi\'en  to  the  amalgamation  of  workshops." 
Personally  we  feel  that  amalgamation  would  lea\'e  the  real  problem 
just  as  far  fnmi  solution  as  it  is.  London  is  too  unwieldy  for  a 
single  executive.  Rather  let  it  l)e  divided  up  into  areas  with  three 
to  four  hundred  employable  blind  in  each  and  let  workshops  be 
estabhshed  or  extended  accordingly.  A  statesmanlike  delimitation 
of  boundaries,  co-operati\e  buying  and  a  joint  consultative  Board 
to  further  co-ordination  of  effort  would  confer  all  the  advantages 
of  amalgamation  w  ithout  the  serious  draw  back  of  creating  a  situation 
too  big  for  single  management. 

We  regret  that  our  tone  towards  the  Report  cannot  be  more 
cordial  and  that  our  gratitude  to  the  Committee  is  tempered  w  ith  so 
many  differences  of  opinion.  They  have  done  a  great  work,  but  the 
opportunity  was  still  greater.  Are  the  recommendations,  as  they 
stand,  acceptable  to  workers  for  the  Blind  ?  If  not,  is  there  still  a 
chance  that  they  may  be  modified  before  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  ? 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Uniform  Type  Committee 
we  have  machinery  for  the  calling  together  of  a  body  representing 
most  interests.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  that  constitution  were 
further  extended  and  a  conference  called.  The  Report  merits 
fullest  dehbefation  by  the  blind  world  as  a  whole.  J.M.R. 
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Corresponaetice. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 
Dear  Sir, — 

"  Printing  Discrepancies." 

In  reply  to  Miss  Pearce's  letter  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind,  may  I  point  out  that  the  so-called  discrepancies  are  not 
discrepancies  at  all,  but  merely  slight  permissive  wiriations  from 
the  usual  method  of  writing  Braille.  No  single  rule  of  Braille  has 
been  broken,  but  greater  advantage  has  been  taken  of  Caution  2, 
laid  down  in  Rule  14,  Revised  Braille  Grade  II.,  which  reads  as 
follows  :  — 

"  A  contraction  should  not  be  used  to  form  part  of  a 
"word  if  the  grouping  of  letters  suggested  in'  its  use  is 
"likely  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  reader.  Examples: 
"  Carthor?,e,     untold." 

This  regulation  obviously  leaves  the  use  of  contractions,  when 
they  form  part  of  words,  to  the  discretion  of  the  writer.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of  abbreviated  words — see  Rule 
12,  in  which  connection  the  following  ludicrous  examples  may  be 
quoted  :  — 

melanc/w/y,  shder  (shouldered). 

As  many  letters  have  appeared  in  Progress,  condemning  the 
use  of  certain  combinations,  our  head  stereotyper,  Mr.  John  Ford, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Braille  is  well-known,  discontinued 
the  use  of  those  which  were  the  subject  of  criticism.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  step  was  taken,  especiall}-  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  whole  Braille  sj'stem  is  in  the  melting  pot.  We  shall, 
therefore,  revert  to  former  usage,  faulty  though  that  may  be. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HENRY    STAINSBY. 

Secretary-General. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W. 
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Rofes. 

An  invitation  has  been  sent  to  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Bhnd  to  send  a  witness  to  the  "Departmental  Committee 
for  inquiring  into  the  principles  and  conditions  which  should 
govern  the  construction  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary^ schools." 

The  Committee  of  the  Association  has  asked  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  j.  M.  Ritchie,  to  represent  them  as  a  witness,  and  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  may  feel  sure  that  their  claims  for  more  generous 
treatment  will  be  clearly  and  forcibly  explained  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee. 

The  request  that  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
should  provide  a  witness  is  a  very  striking  testimony  to  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  importance  of  the  Association,  and  is  also 
a  proof  of  the  w  isdom  of  teachers  being  united  and  banded  together 
in  a  corporate  body.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  not  have  been  the 
Teachers  who  would  have  been  consulted  on  such  a  question. 


The  Indian  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  have  now 
a  magazine  of  their  own  "  Light  to  the  Blind,"  and  a  second  number 
of  the  first  volume  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  P.  N.  V. 
Rau,  well  known  in  this  country,  and  amongst  a  number  of  articles 
(all  of  great  interest)  there  is  one  of  special  interest  to  Teachers 
not  only  because  of  its  subject,  "The  Need  of  Museums  for  the 
Blind,"  but  also  for  the  reason  that  it  is  by  our  good  friend  and 
fellow -member  of  the  Association  of  Teachers,  Mr.  A.  K.  Shah. 

The  Indian  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd  is  doing  a 
most  valuable  work.  A  thousand  pities  it  is  that  we  have  no 
British  Association.  What  an  opportunity  it  would  have  had  now, 
as  a  responsible  and  representative  body,  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report,  and  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations.  It  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  formed  the  advisory  committee  suggested  in  the 
Report.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  there  is  no  independent,  representative  body  to  express 
any  opinion. 
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Miss  Helen  Simpson,  Miss  Winifred  Crabb,  and  Miss  Grace 
Anderson  have  now  obtained  the  Go\'ernment  Certificate  oi  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.  These  three  ladies  were  pupils 
at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh,  and  were 
junior  students  (first  stage  in  the  training  of  teachers)  at  the  same 
school.  On  obtaining  the  junior  student  certificate  they  became 
students  in  full  training  at  the  Piovincial  Committee  Training 
College,  Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  attending  the  same  classes  and 
going  through  the  same  course  of  training  as  seeing  students.  In 
the  course  of  their  training  thev  had  to  teach  for  a  number  of  weeks 
each  year  in  the  city  schools,  and  had  to  give  there  a  course  of  lessons 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  masters  of  method  of  the  College. 
A  satisfactory  feature  of  this  part  of  their  training  w  as  the  success 
with  which  they  maintained  disciphne  and  the  amount  of  interest 
and  attention  they  were  able  to  secure.  Their  certificates  state 
that  they  obtained  high  marks  in  all  subjects. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Miss  Simpson  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  and  that  Miss 
Anderson  has  secured  an  appointment  in  Edinburgh. 


Members  are  reminded  that  the  time  has  again  come  round 
for  the  election  of  Vice-Chairman  and  Committee  for  the  coming 
year.  Nominations  should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary  not  later 
than  15th  inst.  The  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting, 
which  will  be  held  in  October,  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
be  announced  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  Members  will  be 
notified  by  post. 
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national  Cibrarp  for  tbe  Blind. 

Books    added    July    to    August,     1917. 

Fiction. 

Greenmantle     ...  ...  ...  ...         J.  Biichati 

Duke's  Granddaughter      ...  ...  ... 

Peradventure  of  Private  Pagett       ...    Major  Dntry 
Daddy  Long  Legs  ...          ...          ...J.    Webster 

Philanderers    ...  ...  ...  A.  E.  W.  Mason 

Stand  By  ''Taffrail" 

History  of  David  Grieve     ...  ...    Mrs.  H.  Ward 

Mr.  BritUng  Sees  It  Through     ...              H.  G.  Wells 
Conscientious  Burglar  and  other  Stories  


Tomaso's  Fortune 

His  First  Term 

Village  on  the  Cliff 

Red  House 

From  the  Angle  of  Seventeen 

Susannah  and  Sue 

White  Company 

Botor  Chaperone... 


H.  S.  Merriman 

J.  Finnimore 

Lady  Ritchie 

E.  Nesbift 

E.  Philpotts 

.  A'.  Douglas  Wiggiii 

Coiiaii  Doyle 

C.  &  A.  Williaiiison 


Miscellaneous. 

Despatches  from  the  Dardanelles    AsliDiead-Bartlett 

J.  Templar 

...  S.  Graham 

Mrs.  Stuart-  Watt 

Noyes 

W.  H.  Hudson 

..    J.  T.  Headlafid 

A.  Forbes 


Short  Treatise  on  Chess 
A  Tramp's  Sketches 
In  the  Heart  of  Savagedom... 
Wine  Press  and  other  Poems 
Naturalist  of  La  Plata  ... 
Court  Life  in  China 
Chinese  Gordon... 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  Blind  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon    type  in 

the   Empire.     Among  its   publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines:  — 

"  Progkess,"    "  The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"The   School  Magazine,"     "Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,   while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   ink  print   magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

x\s  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by  post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "  After-Care  "  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of  The   A.T.B. 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion, 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year, 

THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING  MACHINES 

For  Socks.  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments. 

specially  constructed  for  Siiihtless  iHaiiipulatiori,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institntion.s  throuf4hoiit  the  Einjiire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick   and    i  eady   sale. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,   133  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co—operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR.     EDINBURGH. 


"The    Oxford    Reading    Books" 


NOW     COMPLETELY      READY, 


Book      1- 

2     vols. 

2/6 

per  vol. 

,,       11. 

2 

2/6 

,,      IN. 

3       .» 

2/6 

,,      IV. 

2 

3/- 

V. 

3       .» 

3/- 

,,      VI. 

3       », 

3/- 

These   Headinti;    Jiool 

vs   have   been 

inl 

J  rod  I 

iceci 

into 

all   the   principal 

Schools  for 

th( 

'  P.l 

lid. 

Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6   per   vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an    Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,  4/-  ]>t'i"  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  (;   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the   Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,   26. 

Marmion,    2  vols.,   2/6   per   vol. 
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editorial. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  20th  of  last 
month,  Miss  Garaway  raised  a  matter  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  members.  A  rumour  is  abroad  that  the  authorities  ha\  e  in 
contemplation  the  transfer  of  all  Special  Schools  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  of  the  Hoard  of  Health, 
when  that  ministry  shall  be  established. 

Rumour  is  a  slight  foundation  on  which  to  build,  but  to  wait 
till  action  is  taken  by  our  ?\Iasters  in  Whitehall  might  be  to  wait 
till  it  was  too  late.  The  imjiortance  of  the  issue  justified  INIiss 
Garaway  in  asking  for  an  immediate  expression  of  opinion,  and  for 
a  promise  of  wholehearted  protest,  should  occasion  arise. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rumour  is  difficult  to  believe. 
Schools  for  the  Blind  are  not  Hospitals.  Their  interests  are  educa- 
tional not  pathological,  nor  do  they  require  more  medical  supervision 
by  the  State  than  do  ordinary  schools.  The  facts  of  the  case 
vouchsafe  no  shred  of  e\'idence  in  favour  of  the  change. 

The  effect  of  the  transfer  on  the  staffing  of  our  Schools  would 
be  disastrous.  Our  teachers  liaxe  been  trained  as  teachers  in 
ordinary  work.  They  are  alive  to  the  necessity  for  guarding  their 
professional  status.  What  is  to  become  of  that  status  when  they 
cease  to  serve  under  the  Board  of  Education  ?  From  its  earliest 
days  the  Association  has  urged  the   maintenance   of  close   relations 
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between  ordinary  schools  and  our  own.  It  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  keepinjj;  in  touch  with  the  t^eneral  stream  of  educa- 
tional thought  and  action.  It  lias  stcadil\'  refused  to  exaggerate  the 
abnornialit\   o\  work  among  the  blind. 

The  rumoured  transfer  would  change  all  that.  Our  teachers, 
as  Miss  Garaway  well  said,  would  be  de-classed.  They  would  be 
working  in  isolation  under  the  control  ot  members  of  a  different  and 
not  always  sympathetic  profession. 

I'or  \ears  there  ha\e  been  uneasiness  and  regret  that  the  only 
official  mention  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  our  schools  should 
appear  as  i)art  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education.  Still  more  recently  the  Medical  Department 
has  taken  charge  of  all  correspondence  with  Schools  tor  the  Blind 
as  well  as  their  Annual  Returns. 

Such  tacts  re\  eal  a  tendenc\'  which  lends  colour  to  the  nunour. 
We  hope  that  our  anxiety  is  groundless,  t(jt  if  the  step  is  seriously 
meant,  it  will  meet  with  the  strenuous  and  umted  oppcjsition  of  all 
most  closelv  concerned. 


Second  Cl)Oual)is  on  m   Report   or   (i)e    Deparlniental 

Commiitee. 

It  is  more  than  tut)  months  now  since  the  Report  saw  the 
light,  and  in  that  time  there  ha\e  been  man\'  meetings,  con\ersa- 
tions,  and  cogitations  with  the  Recommendations  as  their  theme. 
The  result  has  not  been  to  ihrtjw  much  more  light  on  the  pioposals, 
but  these  things  and  the  lapse  ot  timr  ha\e  somewhat  modified 
brst  impressions. 

It  is  good  to  know,  tor  instance,  that  workers  for  the  blind  are 
on  the  whole,  cordiall\-  in  ta\  our  of  the  Report,  and  that  unanimous 
votes  of  approval  lia\  e  been  i)assed  at  gatherings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  mclicatixe  ol  the  general  endtjrsement  ot  the 
Report  that  om  own  re\  it-w  ot  two  iiKJUths   ago   came    in    tor   some 
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hard  weirds.  'I'liat  re\  iew  was  a  leHection  of  the  tone  and  of  the 
substance  of  our  (irsl  impressions.  The  fart  tliat  neither  tone  nor 
substance  seems  to  haxc  aijpealed  to  all  fellow-workers  nia\'  show 
weakness  in  an  editor,  who  ou.^iit  t<i  know  what  liis  public  wants, 
but  is  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  accord  with  whi(  h  the  Report 
has  been  receixed. 

It  has  been  contended  that  we  should  not  ha\e  criticised  the 
Kejiort  ad\ersel\  because  of  its  omissions,  that  the  ("onunittee  had 
not  attempted  to  de\ise  a  scheme,  and  that  the  Central  Authoritx- 
has  unqtiestioned  libert\'  of  action  to  do  so. 

It  this  be  a  correct  \  iew,  the  tense,  and,  more  important  still, 
the  mood  of  our  criticjue  must  change  to  a  liope  tliat  our  su^'yestions 
ma\'  \et  be  carried  out. 

W'e  still  confess  to  a  feelint^  of  re^^ret  that  the  C'oimnittee  did 
not  ilselt  suf4K^st  a  scheme  in  which  the  Local  Authorities  should 
be  called  into  action.  The  omission  leax'es  the  Central  Authorit\- 
free  to  co-ojierate  or  to  ignore,  and  in  these  days,  when  the  star  of 
IkireaucracN"  is  in  the  ascendent,  such  freedom  ma\'  be  dangerous. 
We  \enture  to  rei)eat  the  plan  which  we  outlined  two  months 
a^o.  It  seeks  for  the  combination  of  Central  and  Local  control  on 
the  anaIojj>-  of  our  educational  system.  Lnder  that  system  each 
district  is  comiielled  to  fiunish  school  acconnnodation  sufficient  for 
its  children.  It  builds  the  schools,  stafts,  maintams,  and  manages 
them.  The  jioindation  of  the  area  has  a  proprietary  interest  in 
their  welfare.  It  objects  to  see  waste,  not  so  nnich  because  of  love 
of  econom\-  in  the  abstract,  as  because  the  mone\-  is  its  own. 

At  the  same  time,  we  ha\e  the  Central  .Vuthority  of  the  iJoard 
of  Elducation,  whose  work  lies  in  ad\  ising,  levelling-up,  msjiecting 
and  reconnnendin.t;  the  i)a\nient  of  Ivxchequer  (irants.  It  can 
prevent  undue  parsimony  m  the  backward  Authorities,  and  correct 
parochial  tendencies  anions  the  unenlightened. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  similar  sxstem  worked  out  for  the  care 
of  the  adult  and  aged  blind.  "  The  crux  of  the  jiroblem,"  sa\s  the 
Report,  "  is  the  lack  of  workshop  accommodation."'  Let  the 
Central  Authorit\  map  out  the  country  into  areas,  each  contaimng 
a  blind  population  of  a   size   that   could    be    conveniently  dealt  with 
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by  the  Authorities  in  that  area.  The  existing  agencies  for  the 
bhnd  would  naturally  be  called  into  consultation,  and  the  needs  of 
the  area  as  regarded  workshops  and  i)ensions,  accuratel\-  deter- 
mined. When  the  size,  nature,  and  site  of  the  necessary  workshop 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  assent  of  the  Central  Authority 
obtained,  the  joint  Authority  would  proceed  to  erect  wcjrkshops,  or, 
where  workshops  already  existed,  extend  them  at  the  exj^jense  of 
the  ratepayers. 

The  Central  Authority  would  refund  part  of  this  capital  outlay 
as  an  exchequer  grant,  and  wcjuld  proceed  to  exercise  functions 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Education,  v\z.,  advising,  level- 
ling-up,  preventing  parsimony,  and  recommending  annual  grants 
where  the  quality  of  the  work,  in  its  opinion,  deserxed  such  recog- 
nition. Powers  such  as  these  would  be  extensive  enough  for  an\' 
Central  Authority,  and  we  hope  that  when  it  exolves  its  scheme  it 
will  be  content  to  retam  no  more. 

It  is  only  along  such  lines  as  these,  making  use  of  both  Local 
and  Central  Authorities,  that  the  path  of  normal  democratic  develop- 
ment can  be  followed.  We  do  not  wish  for  experiments  in  atavism 
in  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Since  so  much  creative  as  well  as  executive  work  has  been 
left  to  the  Central  Authority,  one's  speculations  turn  naturally  to 
the  personel  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  \\'hat  men  or  women  are 
there  available  for  this  responsible,  and,  one  should  fancy,  satisfying 
work  ?  They  must  have  inside  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the 
blind.  Much  of  the  requisite  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  in  the 
slow  and  oftentimes  painful  school  of  experience.  At  the  same 
time  expert  knowledge  must  be  mellowed  and  corrected  by  general 
culture  and  the  ability  to  take  wide  views. 

Special  knowledge  has  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the  unwary  and 
the  mere  expert,  for  a  task  of  this  kind,  would  be  a  comic  futility. 
He  must  have  administrative  ability  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
a  complicated  problem.  He  must  have  the  power  of  rising  above 
the  personal  factor,  and  of  judging  impersonally  and  impartially. 
The  blind  world  is  small,  and  each  dweller  therein  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  his  neighbour's  business.     The  faculty  of  eliminating 
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the  personal  element  ma\'  not  be  a  coiinnoii  qift,  hut  for  such  work- 
as  the  Committee  will  ha\e  to  pertoim  it  is  a  most  desirable  one. 

The  method  ot  appointin.L;'  the  .\d\isor\-  Committee  is  not 
specified  in  tlie  Report,  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  tor  i^ranted  that 
the  President  of  the  Loral  ( hneinment  ISoard  will  nominate  for 
office.  In  iiracticc  this  ma\'  work  well:  in  i)rin(-iple  it  is  i)ernicious. 
\\'h\-  should  not  workers  tor  the  blind  ha\e  a  \oice.  thi'oUfi'h 
directly  elected  representati\es,  in  the  manaffement  of  their  own 
affairs. 

The  blind  woild  is  fairl\  well  or,L;'ani/.ed  :  it  mi},dit  be  better 
orj^ani/ed,  and  calls  such  as  this  are  the  mcentixe  to  more  complete 
organization.  iht^  call  from  America  tor  a  national  consiileiation 
of  the'  'i'x'iie  (]uestioii  brought  into  bein^  the  National  rnitorm 
T\pe  Committee,  whose  (Constitution  marked  a  notable  steii.  The 
present  occasion  should  carr\'  us  tm  ther  alon^'  the  same  road.  A 
Worker's  Association,  w  ith  a  constitution  that  ,qa\e  adecjuate  repre- 
sentation to  all  interests,  should  be  tht^  body  to  sufj;>;est  names 
which  should  be  submitted  in  due  course  b)r  the  ap)iro\al  of  the 
Local  ("loxerment   Loard. 

Can  the-  blind  world  rise  to  the  greatness  ot  the  |)resent  o])por- 
tunilx'.  and  demonstrate  its  |)owers  as  well  as  its  willingness  tc) 
assist  at  puttm.L;  its  house  in  order?  " 'I'here  are  nian\-  thinj^s,"" 
said  Sir  Thomas  More  at  the  close  (jf  his  j^reat  dream.  "  which  I 
hope  tor  rather  than  expect  to  see." 
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Cbc  ilnnual  IHeeiind. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Oct. 
20th,  by  kind  permission,  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Members  had  attended  the  meeting  called  to  discuss  the 
Departmental  Report  at  2-30  p.m.,  and  at  its  close  moved  to  an 
adjoining  room  where  tea  had  been  prepared.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  several  friends  outside  the  membership  to  this  friendly 
and  social  gathering. 

There  had  been  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  the  pre\  ious  evening.  The 
consequent  apprehensiveness  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour— it  was 
nearly  five  o'clock^ — caused  the  meeting  to  be  a  small  one,  and 
made  those  present  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Stone,  the  retiring  Chair- 
man, whose  priviledge  it  would  have  been  to  introduce  Mr. 
Pearson  as  the  Chairman  for  the  forthcoming  year,  had  met  with  a 
slight  accident  which  rendered  a  long  journey  impossible.  They 
all,  he  was  sure,  very  deeply  regretted  the  cause  of  Mr.  Stone's 
absence. 

Mr.  Pearson  thereupon  took  the  Chair  and  addressed  the 
meeting.     He  said  : — 

"  In  taking  my  place  for  the  first  time  as  Chairman  of  our 
Association,  I  confess  that  my  thoughts  go  back  involuntarily  to  the 
time  when,  as  a  very  raw  recruit,  I  first  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  That  was  twenty-three  years  ago,  in  the 
year  1894.  It  was  an  interesting  year  for  a  young  teacher  to  enter 
the  profession.  A  new  era  in  elementary  schools  for  the  blind  had 
just  begun.  The  Act  of  1893  had  just  come  into  force.  That  Act, 
as  you  all  know,  declared  that,  for  the  blind  of  this  country,  elemen- 
tary education  at  least  was  no  longer  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  few, 
but  the  common  heritage  of  all. 

"  Of  course,  in  a  local,  fragmentary  kind  of  way,  the  countr\'  had 
for  many  years  been  doing  a  good  deal  foi  its  blind  children.  In 
addition  to  the  schools  which  had  grown  up  as  off-shoots  of  the 
older  industrial  foundations,  local  enterprise  and  local  philanthropy 
had  given  a  blind  school  of  some  kind  or  other  to  almost  every  large 
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centre  of  population.  From  the  day  that  it  began  its  beneficent 
work,  our  great  national  charity,  Gardner's  Trust,  had  lent  what 
help  it  could  to  the  cause  of  the  young  blind.  Enlightened  public 
bodies  like  the  London  School  Board  had  themselves  shouldered 
responsibility  for  their  blind,  and  opened  day  classes  for  them.  All 
these  different  agencies  had  been  at  work.  A  Royal  Commission 
had  at  last  come  and  looked  at  what  they  were  doing,  and  had  pro- 
nounced that  the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  for  the  State. 

''  So  now  the  State  was  to  come  in.  The  State's  big  purse 
was  to  be  opened  ;  the  State's  long  arm,  extended  in  our  fa\our, 
was  to  sweep  through  our  crowded  towns  and  remotest  country- 
sides, and  compel  the  parents  to  bring  their  blind  children  to  school. 

"  As  you  may  imagine,  this  meant  for  one  thing  a  big  increase 
in  the  nuitiber  of  our  pupils.  For  the  majority  of  the  schools, 
meagrely  staffed  and  poorly  provided  as  they  were,  the  problem  of 
providing  for  the  influx  was  quite  a  serious  one.  Fortunately, 
however,  as  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  would  say.  State  work  is 
slow.  State  work  is  slow.'  The  long  arm,  for  all  its  length,  didn't 
get  anything  like  all  the  little  absentees  at  its  first  sweep.  But  our 
numbers  in  the  schools  went  up  with  a  run.  There  was  perhaps  at 
first  a  little  overcrowding  and  confusion — a  swamping  of  classes, 
and  dislocating  of  such  things  as  time-tables,  and  a  good  deal  of 
chevying  of  the  children  from  pillar  to  post,  till  the  open  door  was 
found  to  receive  them  that  would  suit  the  particular  local  authority 
concerned.  But  in  a  year  or  two  things  adjusted  themsehes  quite 
naturally.  The  great  step  had  been  taken,  and  the  elementary 
education  of  the  blind  had  been  placed  on  a  national  basis. 

"  The  children  themselves  thus  provided  for,  our  educational 
authorities  at  Whitehall  next  took  the  teachers  in  hand.  They 
took  steps  to  recognise  the  status  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  and 
opened  their  examinations  to  them  for  a  special  certificate.  It  fell 
to  my  lot  to  sit  as  an  *  Acting  Teacher '  at  the  first  examination  of 
the  kind  held  at  Norwood  in  1898.  Then,  as  you  all  know,  a 
decade  later  came  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
IMind,  whose  diploma  the  Board  of  Education  now  requires  all 
teachers  to  obtain  who  take  up  work  in  schools  for  the  blind.      'J'hat 
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diploma  is  of  course  no  substitute  for  a  teacher's  ordinary  certifi- 
cate, and  does  not  of  itself  convey  that  most  necessary  of  all  things 
to  an  elementary  teacher,  '  recognition  by  the  Board."  But  without 
it,  such  recognition  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  scliool  for  tlie  blind. 
Thus,  a  teacher  who  elects  to  take  up  work  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  no  way  drops  out  of  the  great  r.ational  arni\-  of  teachers. 
His  rank,  in  fact,  in  his  new  work,  will  be  determined  exactly  as  it 
would  ha\e  been  deternnned  had  he  remained  in  the  larger  b(xl>'.  But 
the  fact  that  he  nuist  secure  the  (lijiloma  ot  the  College  makes  for 
proficiencN'  in  all  that  is  essential  to  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 

In  all  tins  record  of  jirogress  made,  Ireland  has  tor  tlie  i)resent 
to  be  left  out--  ma\'  it  not  be  tor  long-  but  with  that  one  exception, 
the  blinil  children  ot  the  country  get  their  elementary  education 
from  the  State  exactly  as  other  children  do  :  and  we,  the  men  and 
women  who  teach  them,  tonn  a  recognised  part  of  the  national 
arin\'  ot  teacher'^--  taking  nink  e\actl\'  as  other  teachers  do,  and  tor 
the  same  (]ualiH('ations,  but  bearing  m  additi(.)n  a  badge  ot  pro- 
ficiencx'  m  what  is  special  and  pecuhai'  !o  our  own  work. 

To  \  ou  1  know  these  tacts  are  the  \eriest  commonplaces  of 
your  e\er\'da\'  lite.  I  hit  1  ha\e  \  entured  to  speak  ot  them  now 
because  they  crystallise  in  iheniseKes  the  educational  progress  of 
a  quarter  of  a  centur\-.  It  is  true,  \  ery  true;  and  \et  I  daresay  it 
is  all  \-er\-  ancient  lnstor\-  to  \ou  to-day.  The  I  )epartmental  Com- 
mittee's Report  holds  the  iirst  place  in  our  mmds  this  atternoon. 
Some  ot  us  ha\e  been  listemng  but  a  few  moments  since  to  lieartx' 
aiijn'eciations  ot  the  ("omimttee's  great  work,  aiul  interesting  fore- 
casts ot  what  It  will  mean  to  the  world  ot  the  blind;  and  those  of 
our  number  wlioare  not  with  us  tu-da\-  will  no  doul)t  ha\e  their 
mmds,  too,  lull  ot  the  big  new  plans  which  the  Report  outlmes. 
The  subject  is  tar  t(jo  big  a  one  tor  me  to  deal  with  it  here,  e\en  if 
1  jjossessed  the  necessary  (lualilications  to  do  so  t(j  any  purpose. 
Hut  this  I  can  say  at  least,  though  these  schemes  tor  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  go  far  be>'ond  the  mere  schoolroom,  lhe\  are  essentially 
such  as  the  teacher  ot  the  blind  should  understand,  and  lor  that 
reascjn  1  sa_\'  to  you  all,  stud\'  the  Report   now  ;   and    when   the  time 
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for  its  realisation    comes,  be   read}^  loyally  to   lend   a   hand.     There 
will  be  much  in  which  we  can  all  help." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  \'oting  for  Vice-Chairman  and 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  had  resulted  as  follows  : — Vice- 
Chairman,  Miss  Garaway ;  Committee,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Ellis, 
Miss  Falconer,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Stone. 

In  repcjrting  on  the  work  of  the  Association  since  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  the  Secretary  stated  that  the  year  had  been  a 
quiet  one.  The  membership  had  remained  constant.  It  had  not 
been  possible  to  carry  out  recruiting  work,  so  that  it  was  quite 
gratifying  to  be  in  a  position  to  welcome  se\eral  new  members  to 
balance  the  year's  inevitable  losses.  It  was  an  augur\-  of  future 
growth  as  soon  as  the  Conmiittee  should  ha\  e  enough  leisure  to 
make  the  Association  more  widely  known. 

The  Meeting  would  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  Association 
had  been  asked  to  send  a  witness  to  the  Departmental  Connnittee 
which  liad  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  Teachers'  Salaries.  The 
full  title  of  the  Committee  was  somewhat  formidable.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — Departmental  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  principles 
which  should  determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salaries  for 
Teachers   in    Elementary   Schools. 

The  Conmiittee  of  the  Association  had£asked  him  to  act  as 
witness,  and  he  had  accordingly  gi\en  evidence  on  14th  Sej^tember. 
His  evidence  was  based  on  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  at  Leeds  in  1915.  These  were 
as  follows  : — 

1. — That  resident  teachers  should  be  paid  at  the  rale  of  at 
least  ;/riO  more  than  the  Local  Education  Authority's  scale  for 
Elementary  Day  Teachers,  and  that  the  out  of  school  duties 
should  stand  for  board  and  lodging. 

1. — That  non-resident  teachers  should  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  ^10  more  than  the  Local  Education  Authority's 
scale,  and  that  any  out  of  school  duty  required  should  be  paid 
for  at  the  usual  e\'ening  school  rates. 
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3. — That  blind  teacliers  should  he  paid  at  the  same  rate  as 
seeiiif^  teachers,  but  that  where  no  out  of  school  duties  were 
required  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  nnght  be  deducted. 

The  Committee  seemed  to  think  that  some  hardship  might  be 
incurred  if  tlie  scale  of  the  Local  Conmiittee  was  rigidly  adhered 
to.  To  meet  this  criticism  it  was  explained  that  the  Association 
had  in  mind  not  so  much  the  ))resent  Local  Autliorities"  scales  with 
their  e.\cessi\e  \ariations,  as  the  L(jcal  Authorities'  scales  as  they 
ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  with  no  more  variations  than  could  be 
justitied  b\-  differences  in  cost  of  living,  etc.,  thus  preserving  a 
uniform  rate  of  real  salaries  throughout  the  country. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  discussion  of  tlie  following 
resolution  which  stood  in  the  name  of  Miss  (iaraway: — "That  this 
Meeting  strongK^  deprecates  any  administrati\e  action  w'hich  would 
tend  to  transfer  tlie  supervision  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  from  the 
Board  of  Kducation  to  any  other  State  Department  either  existing 
or  to  be  established."" 

Miss  (iaraway  said:  "The  matter  that  I  want  to  bring 
up  is,  as  you  see,  put  as  a  resolution  on  the  agenda,  but  I 
do  not  so  much  ask  \ou  to  \  ote  on  the  question  as  to 
consider  it  in  case  need  for  action  arises.  It  is  very 
widel\'  rumoured  that  when  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  con- 
stituted, special  schools  are  likel\  to  be  transferred  from  the  Board 
of  Kducation  to  that  dei)aitment.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
step  would  be  likel\  to  ha\  e  tar-reaching  and  serious  consequences 
for  teachers  of  the  blind.  In  a  technical  sense  they  woidd  cease  to 
be  '  elementary  teachers,"  and  an\  tuture  legislation  aflfecting 
teachers  generalK  would  not  attect  them.  We  are  not  sure  that 
experience  gained  under  such  conditions  m  schools  tor  the  blind 
would  count  for  registration  purposes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
general  |)ositi()n  would  make  intending  teachers  hesitate  to  enter 
the  .schools,  w  ilh  the  result  that  the  suppl\'  of  suitable  and  fullx- 
qualihed  teachers  would  cease.  They  would  not  risk  their  future 
b\  untleitakmg  work  which,  it  the\'  wished  later  to  lea\e  it,  would 
prove  a  handicap  to  their  returning  to  the  ordinar\-  school.  That  it 
would  prove  such  a  handicap    is   more    than    likely,  seeing   that    the 
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conditions  of  work  might  be  \er\-  different  between  the  two  depart- 
ments, and  might  become  increasingly  so.  In  the  Ministry  of 
Health  education  would  be  of  secondary  importance  only,  and  would 
be  likeh'  not  t(j  get  its  full  share  of  consideration. 

I  feel  sure  that  as  far  as  tlie  school  is  concerned,  we  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  change  ;  and  we 
should  be  wise  should  such  a  step  be  definitely  proposed  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  The  more  closely  we  keep 
in  touch  with  the  educational  life  of  the  normal  child,  the  better  for 
our  children  and  tlieir  teachers. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point.  It  has  been  suggested  that, 
if  necessary,  we  might  approach  tlie  Registration  Council,  and  ask 
for  their  support.  .\s  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  could  do  that 
with  much  better  grace  if  the  number  of  registered  teachers  of  the 
blind  were  larger  ;  it  ought  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it 
is.  A  good  membership  would  gi\e  us  a  much  stronger  claim,  and 
as  I  ha\e  urged  before,  our  duty  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  to  our 
own  branch  of  it  and  to  ourselves,  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
should  register.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  teachers  who  ha\e 
done  so  is  exceedingly  small,  and  I  beg  you  to  remedy  this  at 
once." 

Miss  Garaway's  remarks  on  this  important  subject  were 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  meeting  as  a  whole. 

It  had  been  intended  to  discuss  the  Report  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  but  in  \iew  of 
the  fact  that  all  present  had  already  attended  that  afternoon  a 
meeting  specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  hour  was 
alread\-  late,  it  was  decided  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  this  matter. 

A  cordial  \ote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  brought  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close. 
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?airp  Cales  in  the  Schoolroom. 

By    K.C. 

It  Avas  m  telling  the  story  of  "The  Ele\-en  Wild  Swans"  to  a 
junior  class  that  I  first  realised  how  strong  is  the  appeal  which 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  makes  to  children,  an  appeal  far  deeper 
and  more  lasting  than  any  transitory  interest  in  the  tale.  The 
disco\'er\-  led  me  to  study  his  work  more  closely,  m  the  hope  of 
lighting  upon  the  secret  of  this  charm,  and  of  learning  trom  him 
something  of  that  magic  vvliich  all  teachers  should  possess.  For 
like  every  true  genius,  Andersen  was  a  great  teacher,  "  a  teacher 
by  the  grace  of  God,"  that  is,  b\-  \  irtue  of  his  own  childlike  nature 
and  his  own  unique  gifts,  quite  apart  from  any  didactic  intention 
in  his  writings.  And  as  I  read,  the  secret  revealed  itself  to  me. 
The  charm  was  the  man  himself,  just  as  the  charm  of  Lamb's 
Essays  is  Charles  Lamb.  The  work  of  these  two  men  is  not  so 
much  a  creation  or  a  product  as  a  nai\  e  and  lucid  expression  of 
themselves.  They  are  allied  in  this,  as  the\-  are  in  their  sympathy 
with  children,  their  whimsical  appreciation  of  trifles,  and  ot  the 
capricious  influence  of  association.  "  His  mind  had  no  shut 
windows,"  says  one  reviewer  of  Andersen.  He  was  readily 
touched  by  small  pathoses,  small  joys,  small  weaknesses.  One  of 
tlie  chief  lessons  he  drew  from  life  was  that  tlie  unimportant  things 
are  often  the  most  important,  that  the  things  we  remember  best  are 
not,  according  to  codes  and  creeds  and  maxims,  worth  remembering 
at  all.  He  is  probably  the  only  writer  of  Action  who  has  done 
ample  justice  to  this  power  of  association.  And  the  associations 
he  evokes  are  always  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  is  the  sight  of  roses, 
reminding  her  of  the  roof-garden  at  home,  which  breaks  the  witch's 
spell,  and  recalls  Gerda  to  her  search  for  little  Ka\-.  It  is  the  sage 
advice  of  his  first  playfellow,  the  cat  with  whom  he  learned  to 
climb,  that  comes  back  to  Rudi,  and  nerves  him  on  the  Alpine  pass: 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  cat,  "and  you  won't  fall." 

Andersen's    Fairy    Tales  differ   so    widely   from  each  other  in 
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type  and  in  treatment,  that  any  attempt  to  classify  them  would 
probably  be  unsatisfactory,  but  for  my  present  purpose  they  may 
be  di\"ided  roughly  into  four  grouj)s.  The  first  of  these  is  wholly 
negligible  in  the  schoolroom,  and  includes  a  \ariet\-  of  tales, 
grotesque,  fantastic,  crude  or  boisterous,  and  all  undistinguished  by 
any  real  human  interest  or  touch  of  natural  beauty.  "  The  Tinder 
Box,"  "Hans  Clodhoi)i)er,"  and  "  (ireat  Claus  and  Little  Claus'' 
are  good  syjeciniens  ot  this  group,  (iroup  two  contains  all  those 
stories  whicli  nniior  the  more  sombre  phases  of  Andersen's 
imagination,  stories  hke  "  The  Red  Shoes,"  and  "  The  Girl  who 
trod  (jn  a  Loat."  with  Iheir  morbid  atmosphere  of  nnsery  and 
retribution,  ot  o\  eru  lichning  punishment  for  a  childish  fault,  or 
like  "  The  Angel."  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Mother,"  whose  cloudy 
mysticism  and  haunting  sense  of  Icjss  render  them  equally  unfit 
for   children. 

The  darker  mnod  is  happily  rare,  and  seldom  mars  his  work, 
but  main-  ot  the  stories  aie  tinged  with  the  mysticism  which  adds 
depth  and  allegorical  significance  to  "The  Marsh  King's  Daughter," 
and  "The  (iardeii  of  Paradise."  In  Andersen's  philosophy  there 
IS  no  great  gull  hxed  between  angels  and  fairies,  to  him  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  should  marr\'  the  Angel  of 
the  flowers. 

It  is  in  grou]:)  three  that  the  teacher  will  lind  a  mine  of 
illustration  and  suggestion  from  which  to  enrich  and  \i\if\-  his 
lessons.  The  index  is  too  long  to  gi\e  in  full,  but  among  the  most 
fruitful  stories    I    should   name   "  The   Snow    Queen,"    "  The  Marsh 

King's  Daughter, Die  b^lexen  Wild  Swans,"  "The  Nightingale," 

"  Thumbelissa,"     "The    Ice    Maiden,"     "The    Little    Sea    Maid," 

"  The  Daisy, Die  1  ironze  Boar,"    "  The  Swineherd,'"   and   "  The 

Emiieror's  New  Clothes." 

In  these  tales  and  inan>-  others,  all  the  sunny  aspects  of 
Andersen's  mind  are  reflected;  his  humour,  his  tenderness,  his  joy 
111  wide  spaces  and  keen  air.  his  Joxe  of  birds  and  flowers,  his 
exquisite  sense  oi  colour  and  i)roi)ortion.  It  is  these  gifts  and  the 
atmosphere  the\-  i)roduce  which  invest  the  l'\ur\-  Tales  with  such  a 
high  educational  \alue. 
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Andersen  does  not  talk  to  children  about  "nature."  Repaints 
in  a  few  words  the  wild  bog  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  and  it  stretches 
before  their  eyes. 

"  The  reeds  grow  to  the  same  height,  and  ha\e  the  same  kind 
of  long  purple-brown  leaves  with  feathery  tips  as  then.  The 
birch  still  grows  there  with  its  white  bark  and  its  delicate  loosely 
hanging  leaves.  With  regard  to  living  creatures,  the  flies  still  wear 
their  gauzy  dresses  of  the  same  cut :  and  the  storks,  now  as  then, 
still  dress  in  black  and  white,  with  long  red  stockings." 

An  instant  later,  he  spirits  them  away  to  the  east,  and  shows 
them  the  land  of  Egypt  in  all  the  vi\idness  of  sharp  contrast. 
"The  date  palm  lifted  high  its  screen  of  branches  as  if  to  form  a 
sunshade.  The  greyish  white  pyramids  stood  like  shadowy  sketches 
against  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  desert  where  the  ostrich  knew 
it  would  hnd  space  for  its  stride.  The  lion  crouched,  gazing  with 
its  great  wise  eyes  at  the  marble  sphinx  half  hidden  in  the  sand. 
The  Nde  waters  had  receded,  and  the  land  teemed  with  frogs;  to 
the  storks  this  was  the  most  splendid  sight  in  all  the  world." 

He  always  comes  back  to  the  stork,  and  he  describes  the  flight 
of  this  familiar  friend  with  loving  accuracy. 

"  Then  he  gave  a  hop,  and  flapped  his  wings  thrice,  proudly 
stretched  out  his  neck,  and  soared  away  without  moving  his  out- 
spread wings.  When  he  had  gone  some  distance  he  made  some 
more  powerful  strokes,  his  head  and  neck  bending  proudly  forward, 
while  his  plumage  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  What  strength  and 
speed  there  were  in  his  flight." 

Birds  and  animals  play  a  leading  part  in  Andersen's  fairy 
world.  The  swallow,  whose  life  she  has  saved,  returns  to  rescue 
Thumbelissa,  and  speed  her  over  the  sea  to  a  land  where  she  may 
enjoy  freedom  and  happiness  unmolested.  The  crows  befriend 
Gerda,  and  the  reindeer  carries  her  far  into  the  heart  of  the  Snow 
Queen's  realm.  The  storks  watch  o\'er  Helga's  fortunes,  and 
preserve  for  her  use  the  swan's  plumage  in  which  she  may  fly  to 
her  father's  castle  ;  while  their  shrewd  and  practical  comments 
enliven  the  stor\-  with  a  touch  of  homeh'  comedy.  It  is  to  the 
yard  dog  alone   that   Elsa  bids  goodbye  when  she  steals  awa\'  from 
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the  palace  to  follow  her  brothers.  The  little  I'^lorentine  forgets  his 
hunger  in  sleep  on  the  hack  of  the  metal  pig.  and  at  midnight  is 
whirled  through  the  streets  and  galleries  of  his  nati\e  cit\-  to  see 
for  the  hrst  time  tlie  treasures  which  kindle  the  artist  soul  within 
him. 

In  the  same  way,  his  lo\"e  of  flowers,  of  roses,  lilies  and 
tulips  abo\e  all,  re\eals  itself  in  e\er\-  simile,  and  fills  the  most 
unsubstantial  fairy  palace   with  living  scent  and  colour. 

"  The  eastwind  spread  his  great  wings,  they  shone  like  poppies 
at  the  harvest  time,  or  the  northern  lights  in  a  cold  winter."  "  The 
ceiling  was  like  a  great  palm  with  crystal  leaves,  and  in  the  nuddle 
of  the  room  two  beds,  each  like  a  lily,  hung  from  a  golden  stem." 

"  She  took  the  prince's  hand  and  led  him  mto  her  palace,  the 
walls  were  the  colour  of  the  brightest  tulips  in  the  sunshine.  The 
ceiling  was  one  great  shining  flower,  and  the  longer  one  gazed  into 
it  the  deeper  the  cahx  seemed  to  be."  "  A  river  ran  there  as  clear 
as  the  air  itself,  and  the  fish  in  it  were  like  gold  and  silver.  l'uri)le 
eels  which  gave  out  blue  sparks  with  every  curve,  gambolled  about 
in  the  water,  and  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water  lilies  were  tinged 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  while  the  flower  itself  was  like  a  fiery 
orange  flame,  nourished  by  the  water,  just  as  oil  keeps  a  lamp 
constantly  burning." 

"  The  fairy  led  him  into  a  large  hall  of  white  transparent  lilies, 
the  yellow  stamens  in  each  formed  a  little  golden  harp  which  echoed 
the  sounds  of  strings  and  flutes." 

Of  Andersen  it  is  essentially  true — 

"That  art  is  nought  but  nature's  overflow." 
In  nature  his  fancy  lives,  and  to  nature  he  appeals — 
"  And  hence  divinit\'  is  in  his  art." 

His  mind  is  quick  and  sensitive,  full  uf  gaiety,  delicacy  and 
light,  but  its  movements  have  a  certain  bird-like  rapidity  and 
elusiveness,  which  challenge  us  to  bestir  ourseKes  if  we  would 
follow  him  in  his  flight. 

In  his  humour,  which  is  satirical,  the  same  love  of  nature 
manifests  itself.  His  shafts  are  always  aimed  at  those  whose 
artificial  environment  and  perverted  sense  of  value  prevents  them 
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fR)m  api)reci;itin,Li'  tlie  woilcl  ahoul  them.  The  princess  who  prefers 
an  ingenious  lo\'  to  the  gift  of  a  rose  and  a  nightingale,  is  scorned 
and  abandoned  h\-  the  prince. 

Andersen  ridicules  unsparingK'  the  ignorances  and  tri\ial 
absiudities  of  court  life,  from  the  iirinces  "  who  could  read  quite 
as  well  without  hooks  as  with  them,  whicli  proves  that  they  were 
princes  "  :  to  the  pages  who  mistake  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the 
lowing  of  kine  for  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

On  the  hmuan  side,  the  l'\iir\-  Tales  strike  a  deep  and  genuine 
note,  and  ""  The  Snow  ()ueen  '"  ma\-  well  stand  tor  its  fullest  and 
clearest  expressif)n.  The  theme  ot  this  stoi)  is  a  iirotouiul  and 
steadfast  human  jiurpose.  underlying,  and  e\entuall\'  controlling 
the  most  wax'ward    freaks  ot    circumstance. 

Little  Kay  has  been  stolen  a\\a\  b\-  the  Snow  (jueen,  and 
Gerda,  his  pla\-fellow,  sets  out  to  find  him.  She  goes  to  the  ri\er, 
and,  flinging  in  her  red  shoes  as  a  gift,  asks  it  to  tell  her  what  has 
become  of  Raw  There  is  no  repl\-.  The  boat  in  which  she  stands 
breaks  its  moorings,  and  drifts  down  the  stream  bearing  the  little 
girl  baref(M)t  out  into  the  world  to  look  for  her  friend.  I'nhasting 
and  unperturbed,  she  follows  her  (juest  with  the  leisurely  de\-otion 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  I'he  oUl  woman  enchants  and  detains 
her,  the  crows  unwittingly  mislead  her.  the  outlaws  rol)  and  ill-treat 
her — it  is  all  to  no  pur()ose.  Her  aim  is  so  single  and  absorbing 
that  in  the  long  run  she  enlists  the  sympathy  and  aid  e\en  ot  the 
Robber  Girl,  the  personification  ot  \iolence. 

This  triumph  of  lo\e  for  which  no  task  is  too  difficult  and  no 
suffering  too  great,  a  lo\  e  so  fresh  and  selfless  that  it  is  unconscious 
of  its  own  existence,  is  repeated  in  "  'i'he  Eleven  Wild  Swans," 
and  finds  its  highest  and  most  mature  expression  in  "  The  Little 
Sea  Maid,"  and  it  is  his  ability  to  apiMehend  and  portra\-  it  which 
gives  Andersen  i)erhaps  his  strongest  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
masters  of  literature. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  last  and  smallest  group  that  his  most 
original  work  occurs.  This  contains  the  series  of  sketches  called 
"W^hat  the  Moon  Saw,"  "The  Little  Match  Girl,"  "The  Angel," 
and  a  few  other  tales.     The  stories  here  are  simply  a  frame  for  a 
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number  of  word  ))ictures,  each  one  \-i\id,  isolated  and  complete  in 
itself.  Andersen  e\(jl\ed  this  literar\'  form  to  suit  the  (]ua!it\'  ot 
his  own  genius;  it  is  as  peculiar  to  him  as  the  dramatic  romance  is 
to  FJrowning.  His  faculty  of  always  seeing  things  in  their  due 
relation  to  each  other,  and  of  presenting  them,  intensified  yet 
softened  by  this  relationshi)),  in  absolute  balance  and  harmcMiy, 
surrounds  these  word  pictures  with  an  atmosphere  of  rare  tran(iuillit\' 
and  perfection.  They  are  too  static  to  appeal  to  children  as  stories, 
but  they  ma\-  with  ad\'antage  be  used  to  illustrate  a  lesson,  or  as 
subjects  for  oral  or  written  composition. 

His  power  of  ))resenting  objects  in  their  due  relation  to  each 
other,  and  that  fine  sense  of  proportion,  of  winch  I  ha\'e  before 
spoken,  combine  to  make  Andersen  a  peculiarh-  helpful  teacher  of 
blind  children.  The  blind  child's  impressions  are  apt  to  be  too 
intermittent  and  isolated  to  allow  his  sense  of  relation  and  proportion 
to  develop  naturalK',  and  hence  1  thmk  that  it  is  wise  wherever 
jiossible  to  aim  at  a  distinct  and  coherent  conception  of  the  whole 
rather  than  partial  and  ixarticular  knowledge  in  detail,  hor  the 
same  reason,  I  belie\'e,  that  a  vivid  story  creating  a  grouf)  of 
associations,  which,  however  artificial  and  arbitrary  in  itself,  is  at 
least  real  to  the  child,  is  in  this  case  the  true  starting  jioint  for  a 
sequence  of  lessons.  This  method  is,  I  know,  widely  j^ractised 
already  in  kindergarten  work,  but  it  might  be  extended  and  applied 
more  directly  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  blind  school. 
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Roles. 

A  1,'U'^e  and  representative  .y^atherin.u  of  workers  for  the  blind 
took  place  at  the  National  Library  for  the  l>lind,  Westminster,  on 
Saturday,  iOth  October.  The  meetinf*'  was  called  tojjether  b\-  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  of  Gardner's  Trust,  tor  the  purj^ose  of  discussinj?  the 
Report  of  the  Deimrtniental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Wilson  occupied  the  chair,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours  there 
was  a  brisk  succession  of  speakers.  Amonj^  those  w  ho  took  part 
were:  Mr.  Allen,  M. P.  ;  Sir  Ellis  Cunliflfe,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Miss  Garaway,  Miss  In^jram,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Mr.  Priestle\-, 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Miss  Rothwell,  Mr.  Snnth,  Wv.  Tate,  Mr.  Wade,  and 
Mr.  Wardle,  M.P. 

A  resolution  welcoming  the  Report  was  unanimousK-  carried. 


A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ass(X-iation  was  held  at  the 
National  Librarx  for  the  l>lind,  Westminster,  on  Saturda\-,  iOth 
October,  at  2  p.m.  There  were  present  :  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  chair. 
Miss  Falconer,  Miss  Garaway,  Miss  Jones,  Messrs.  Brown,  Gray, 
and  Ritchie.  The  main  business  was  the  consideration  of  the 
Agenda  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  same  afternoon. 


nalional  Cibrarp  Suppleiiicnf. 

September,    1917. 

Fiction. 

*Red  Fo.x  ...  I  Vols.        ...       C.  G.  I).  Roberts 

*Sheaf  ...  3  \'ols J.  Galsworthy 

Hope  the  Hermit       '1  \'ols E.  Lyall 

In  Wolf's  Clothing     5  \  ols C  Garvice 

Miscellaneous. 

*Human  Physiology  (Part  1)     ...    ,/.  Lloyd  JoJuistoiie 
*Answers  to  Winchester  Arithiuetic 

C.  Godfrey  &  G.  M.  Bell 
Outposts  of  Mercy        ...  ...  ...      /i.  W  Lucas 

Mazzini's  Foreshadowing  of  the  Coming  J'aith 

E.  A.  Veiituri 
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Our  Fighting  Services,  and  how  they  made  the  Empire 

(12  \'ols.)        ...         Field  Marshall  Str  E.  Wood 

Our  Popular  (Jueen  Consort  (3  Vols.)     ...     S.  Tooley 

Across  the  Bridges  (3  \'ols.)  ...  A.  Patcrson 

October,     1917. 

MlSCELLAXHOfS. 

Church    and    State,     Report    of    Archbishop's    Com- 
mittee  on   (i   \'ols.) 
*1^21ementary  K.xperimental  Dynamics  (3  Vols.) 

C  E.  Ash  ford 

*Faradism         E.  M.  Magill 

*Human  Physiology  (Part  J)      ...    ./.  Lloyd  Johnstone 

*British     Campaign    in    France    and    Flanders,    1914 
(4  \'(j1s.)  ...  ...  Sir  A.  Cofian  Doyle 

Field  H(jspital  and  invmg  Column  (i  \'ols.) 

V.  Thurston 
Revolutionary  Europe  (6  Vols.) 
Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official. 

All's  Well  ./.  Oxenham 

*Crochet  Patterns,  from  "  Needlecraft." 
Theosophy  and  Life's  Deeper  Problems  ....4.  Besant 

Thomas  Andrews,  Shipbuilder     ...     Shan  F.  Bnllock 
Hope  in  Suffering  ...  ...  ...      Abbe  Klein 

Gospel  of  Hope  ...  ...  G.  H.  S.  Walpole 

Fiction. 

Me  and  Harris          ...           ...          ...  Barry  Pain 

Vision  of  the  Night,  and  other  Stories  ...     R.  Marsli 

Mi.xed  Pack  (4  Vols.)          ...          ...  ...D.  Conyers 

*  Stereotyped  Books. 

in  addition  to  the  abo\  e  books,  the  Libraries  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  and  the  Home  Teaching  Societ\-  ha\e  been  presented 
to  the  National  Librarv. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


2,     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feehng  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion, 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8,  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST,    LONDON,    W. 


The   National    Institute   for   the  Blind  is  hy  far  the 

largest  ))r()dueer  of  books  in  Jjvaille   and    Moon    tyjje   in 

the   Em))ii-e.     Among  its   publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"Progress,"     "The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"  The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes     every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"  Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    ])ages,   while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazine, 

"  The  Beacon." 
an    inkpiint   magazine   devoted  to   the    interests   of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  Nationaljinstitute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  l)e  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  })roduction  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "  After-Care  "  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
bhnd  throughout  the  Empire. 


HEAD  TILXCHER,  experienced.  re(|uire(l  in  the  lilementary 
Department  of  the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind  ("lirls,  Brighton 
(resident  or  non-resident).  Certificated,  and  with  chploma  of 
C.T.B.  Musical  and  well  qualified  to  teach  Drill  and  Type- 
writing. Salary  according  to  qualifications.  Minimum,  non- 
resident, £1-^0,  resident,  £  103.  .\p]~)l\-,  with  full  particulars, 
to  the  Superintendent. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks.  Stockings.  8c  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sishtlcss  iii^iiupulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throushont  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick  aitd   ready  sale. 


SPKCIAI      Tkkms. 

KNITTER   WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook    Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to    Teachers,    is    cordially    invited.  All 

communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


''  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 

NOW     COMPLETELY      READY. 


Book 

1. 
li. 

2     vols. 
2 

2/6 
2/6 

per  vol. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

3       ». 

2 

3       .» 

2/6 

3/- 

3/- 

VI. 

3       ». 

3/- 

These    Keadiu 

g   IJookf' 

<  have  been 

introduced 

into 

all   the   pri 

Schools  for 

the  JU 

nd. 

Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6   per   vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
8  vols.,  4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  6   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 

Marmion,    2  vols.,   2/6   ])er   vol. 
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€(Jilorial. 

In  lookmj.^  hark  on  the  year  that  is  sone,  all  will  a^ree  that  its 
most  iinjicjrtant  e\'ent  was  the  jiublishinj^'  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Conmiittee's  Rejiort.  tollowed  by"  the  speedy  settin,^'  up  of  the 
Central  .Vuthorit\-  aiul  the  appointment  of  the  Advisor\-  Comniittee, 
'I'o  ^Ir.  Wilson,  our  Nice-President,  we  hasten  to  offer  congratula- 
tions on  acceptin.u:  the  onerous  post  ol  \'ice-Chairnian.  No  appoint- 
ment could  ha\e  met  with  more  general  arid  whole-hearted  acclaim. 
In  this  connection,  too,  ^Ir.  Pearson,  our  Chairman,  must  noi  he 
forgotten.  For  nian\-  \'ears  he  has  worked  with  plodding  and 
unostentatious  steadfastness  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  He  is  an 
experienced  educationalist  and  a  man  of  wise  and  moderate  judg- 
ments. In  a\ailing  itself  of  Ins  ser\  ices  the  Central  Authoritv  ha.s 
acted  wisel\-  for  itself  and  for  the  blind. 

In  turning  U)  look  forward  to  191. S  oiu'  thoughts  once  again  rest 
on  the  .\d\isor\'  Conmiittee,  with  its  (lotentialities  for  moulding  the 
futiue  to  its  own  design.  What  is  that  design  to  be  ?  Is  it,  when 
it  sees  the  light,  to  be  that  largeh'  concei\-ed  scheme  which  the 
opi:)ortunity  deserves  ?  The  chance  has  coiue  for  a  fresh  start  and 
though  it  would  be  wasteful  to  neglect  to  make  use  of  e.xisting 
machinery,  we  hoi)e  that  undue  respect  for  what  is  already  in 
operation  will  not  add  a  tone  of  compromise  to  the  scheme.  There 
are  times  when  to  scraj)  is  more  economical  than  to  tinker  and 
patch,     Already,   on    more   than    one   occasion,  we   ha\-e  pointed  to 
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the  Hill  of  1914  as  the  wisest  basis  for  reform,  ami  in  this  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  \veight\-  support  of  Sir  R.  Ellis  Cunliffe.  A 
scheme  so  based  would  ha\e  intrinsic  merits  jwssessed  by  no  other. 
It  would  from  the  outset  carr\-  with  it  the  support  of  the  blind 
world  already  considered  and  unanimous  ;  it  would  be  on  lines  of 
true  democratic  e\'olution. 

The  coming  year  is  rich  in  i)ossibilities  for  the  blind.  With 
that  cheering  thought  and  with  the  larger  hope  that  before  another 
twelve  months  are  out,  peace  with  healing  touch  will  be  assuaging 
the  wounds  of  a  tortured  world,  we  welcome  the  ad\ent  (^f    1918. 


CDe  Blind  iHans  Pipe. 

With  an  inevitableness  like  that  of  the  recurring  seasons, 
paragraphs  appear  in  the  snippet  periodicals  explaining  that 
smoking  is  one  of  the  vices — or  \irtues — in  which  blind  men  do  not 
indulge.  That  blind  men  do  not  smoke  is  a  belief  as  widespread  as 
it  is  false. 

The  average  blind  man  is  in  reality  a  more  persistent  smoker 
than  his  seeing  fellow.  Mis  i)ipe  and  haccy  are  his  faithful 
friends,  soothing  acerbated  ner\es,  inducing  contemplation  and 
restfulness,  fleeting  the  time  carelessly  that  would  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  the  hands,  aiding  digestion,  and  pro\  ing,  as  the  old  lady 
said  of  swearing,  "  a  grand  set-off  to  the  conversation." 

The  reason  for  the  popular  fallacy  is  hot  far  to  seek.  Try  to 
smoke  your  pipe  in  a  dark  room,  avoid  using  the  glow  of  the  bowl 
as  a  guide,  and  you  will  imd  it  difficult  to  tell  after  a  few 
minutes  whether  your  pipe  is  out  or  burning  furiously.  The 
burnmg  weed  seems  to  ha\e  lost  both  taste  and  aroma — you  puff 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  resign  yourself  to  waiting  till  the 
darkness  is  dispelled. 

Since  the  blind  smoke  there  must  be  in  their  case  a  more  acute 
appreciation  of  the  fumes  than  the  ordinar\'  man  enjoys.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  eye  is  mucli  quicker  than  the 
palate  in  perceiving  whether  the  pipe  be  lit  or  unlit,  and  a  blind 
man  may  for  a  short  time  pufF  contentedly  at  a  pipe  which  has  gone 
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out.  It  may  be  to  a\oi(l  this  clanger  that  most  blind  men  smoke 
Faster  than  the  seeing.  J'he  thm  trickle  of  blue  smoke,  shadowy 
materialisation  of  ]:)eace  and  contentment,  issuing  luxuriously  in 
x'ortex  atoms  from  the  lips,  does  not  suffice  for  the  blind.  It  is 
enough  to  enchant  the  eye,  and  lead  the  spirit  captixe,  but  the 
coarser  sense  of  taste  needs  something  more  gross  and  palpable  on 
which  to  base  its  judgments. 

Of  course  if  sight  were  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  tobacco,  it 
would  minimise  the  function  of  the  flavour,  and  contending  firms 
might  as  well  sink  their  differences  at  once  and  spend  the  money 
now  wasted  on  advertisements  in  getting  out  the  brand  which  should 
be  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  all  essential  qualities.  The 
difference  in  cloud  effects  between  sa\-,  Cra\en  Mixture  and  Shag, 
is  neither  in  complexion  nor  in  curl  enough  to  justify  the  difference 
in  price. 

The  flavour  is  howexer  not  so  insigniiicant  an  item.  To  view 
the  smoke  is  not  essential  ;  it  is  rather  an  almost  indispensable 
concomitant  factor  in  enjoyment — a  factor  which  must  be  done 
without  in  the  case  of  the  blind. 

Cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes  are  all  smoked  by  the  blind, 
though  perhaps  the  pipe  is  the  faxourite.  One  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  first  two  is  the  danger  of  the  ash  tumbling  oxer  the 
smoker's  clothes.  They  can  be  smoked,  neatly  and  cleanly,  but  to 
do  so  is  a  real  difficulty,  and  blind  men  who  follow  an  employment 
in  xshich  personal  appearance  is  an  appreciable  element  towards 
success,  e.g.,  piano-tuning,  are  often  adxised  for  that  xery  reason  to 
give  up  cigarette  smoking. 

One  of  the  subsidiary  uses  to  which  a  blind  man  can  put  his 
cigar  is  given  by  M.  Jaxal,  a  Paris  doctor,  xvho  became  blind  in 
middle  life,  and  wrote  a  useful  little  book  on  his  accommodations  to 
the  land  of  darkness.  "  iMx"  cigar,"  he  says,  "often  helps  me  to 
learn  the  time,  when  the  presence  of  a  xisitor  precludes  my  feeling 
for  it  on  my  watch.""  Truly  an  ingenious  plan  ;  one  can  readily 
imagine  the  good  doctor  murmuring  to  himself  :  '  Mon  Dieu,  if 
this  fellow  remains  another  half  cigar,  I  shall  certainly  die  of 
ennvii  ! 
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Smoking  is  not  altogether  limited  to  the  adult  population,  no 
matter  how  desirable  such  a  limitation  might  be.  Like  measles  it 
is  one  of  childhood's  epidemics.  Blind  children  are  in  most 
respects  like  ordinar\-  young  folk,  and  subject  to  the  same  com- 
plaints. This  is  a  platitude  which  in  its  consequences  frequently 
strikes  people  as  remarkable. 

The  ordinary  boy  when  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  man  finds  in 
tobacco  one  of  its  most  impress! \e  modes  of  appealing  to  a  pre- 
sumabh-  gullible  public,  and  e\en  before  the  stage  of  public 
demonstration  is  deemed  i)olitic,  the  art  is  practised  assiduously  for 
the  dangerous  delights  of  pri\ate  self-glorification.  So  is  it  with 
the  blind  youngster,  and  man\-  of  the  Schools  for  the  blind  up  and 
down  the  countr\-  ha\  e  to  keep  a  strict  and  magisterial  eye  on  this 
phase  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  blind  boy  can  be  obstinate  and  ingenious  in  his  obstinacy. 
One  such  instance  of  daring  and  resourcefulness  put  to  wrong  use 
may  be  worth  chronicling. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  suspicion  among  the  pupils  of  a 
certain  Residential  School,  and  after  careful  watch  the  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  It  may  seem  difficult  to  believe  that  in  a  well- 
managed  school,  with  only  linnted  grounds,  a  blind  child  could 
indulge  his  desire  for  the  manl\'  narcotic  without  almost  immediate 
detection,  but  in  this  instance  disco\  ery  was  b\'  no  means  immediate. 

The  materials  were  first  of  all  smuggled  in,  thick  twist,  clay 
pipes  and  matches,  by  an  obliging  elder  brother  on  "  X'isiting  Day." 
It  would  ha\  e  been  courting  disaster  to  have  attempted  to  hide  these 
treasures  in  the  school  lockers,  so  they  were  packed  and  buried  in  a 
secluded  corner  of   the  shrubbery. 

The  first  stage  is  safely  accomplished  ;  the  ne.xt  is  more  dram- 
atic. The  stilly  silence  of  the  night  is  broken  by  the  schoolhouse 
clock  which  laconically  strikes  one.  In  the  dim  light  of  a  waning 
moon  a  dormitor\-  window  on  the  first  fioor  is  seen  to  oi^jcn,  stealthly 
and  with  exident  caution.  Thicjugh  the  opening  comes  a  leg,  and 
after  the  leg  the  rest  o\  a  small  bo\-  of  tweKe  or  thereabouts, 
clad  in  the  extreme  of  neglige.  He  is  bhnd.  but  with  almost 
nonchalant  assurance  he    reaches  out   along    the   Avail    till    his    hand 
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fj^rips  ;i  drain  jiipc  from  the  roof.  As  anotlier  figure  in  shirt  and 
trousers  appears  at  the  window,  the  first  swings  clear  and  descends, 
hand  over  hand  as  a  luonkey  or  a  mariner,  but  not  as  a  hhnd  boy 
should. 

He  is  joined  b\'  three  more  little  urchins,  each  of  whom  has 
successfull\-  acKentured  the  drain]M))e,  anti  the  four  strike  across  the 
lawn  to  the  corner  shrubberx'.  what  time  the  master  in  charge  is 
sleeping  the  sleeii  ot  the  just.  The  implements  for  the  orgv  are 
dug  up  and  serxed  out  b\-  nimble  fingers,  the  twist  is  hacked  into 
suitable  fragments,  rubbed  between  the  palms  with  wiseacre-like 
experience,  the  pijies  are  loaded  and  the  matches  struck,  the 
expression  of  deadh'  earnestness  deepens  on  the  faces  and  the  feast 
of  solemn  con\i\ialit\"  has  begun. 

When  the  hour  of  two  strikes,  the  moon  peeping  in  through 
the  dormitory  window,  sees  the  beds  all  occupied,  and  e\'ery  cherub 
ai^jparently  asleep. 

Those  institutions  in  which  blind  lads  o\er  the  age  of  16  reside, 
for  the  inu-jiose  of  learning  one  or  other  of  the  trades  at  which 
blind  men  can  earn  their  li\'elihood,  are  faced  with  the  problem  in 
a  more  ])ersistent  form  than  is  the  elementar\-  school,  and  counsels 
are  divided  as  to  the  wisest  mode  of  action.  Total  prohibition  up 
to  the  age  of  2\  is  the  rule  of  several,  while  others  attempt  to  make 
a  line  of  demarcation  about  half  wa\-  between  that  age  and  sixteen. 
Others  again  discriminate  between  one  pursuit  and  another,  allowing 
smoking  to  the  apprentices  in  one  trade,  and  denying  it  to  the 
followers  of  another.  Last  of  all,  there  is  the  attitude  which  says 
that  as  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  habit  can  be  totally  eradicated, 
it  is  foolish  to  weaken  discipline  b\'  making  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  certain  to  be  broken. 

As  a  general  theor\'  this  would  seem  to  abolish  law  and  order 
altogether,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so  anarchical.  It  brings  us  roimd 
to  that  crowded  haven  where  so  many  educational  problems  find 
their  last  resting  place-  the  i)ersonalit\'  of  the  teacher. 
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Cbe  BHml  Child  as  Debater. 

A  Literary  and  Debatint^  Society  was  formed  at  the  Birming- 
ham Institution  during  last  winter  and,  after  a  rest  during  the 
summer  term,  was  continued  with  renewed  \igour  this  term.  .\ 
meeting  on  November  10th  took  the  form  of  a  Mock  Election  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  successful  we  have  had.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  it  was  announced  that  owing  to  the  growing 
importance  of  the  ]'>.R.I.H.  power  had  been  granted  to  the  members 
to  send  a  representative  to  Parliament.  Two  candidates  were 
chosen:  Mr.  Scales,  a  supporter  of  the  tuning  trade  (a  pupil,  who 
in  ordinar\-  life,  is  following  the  brush  trade),  and  Mr.  Scrubs,  an 
enthusiast  in  brush -making  (also  a  inipil,  who  hopes  to  take  his 
A.R.C.O.  this  next  year).  This  choice  of  opposites  was  done  with 
a  view  of  preventing  any  antagonistic  feelings.  Throughout  the 
week  an  acti\'e  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  two  candidates  and 
their  supporters,  who  held  meetings  and  displayed  placards  giving 
their  views  on  all  important  questions  ;  thus  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  gain  the  promises  of  the  votes  of  the  electors.  Ever\'one 
took  part — staff,  seniors,  boys  and  girls,  and  e\en  outside  workers, 
such  as  office  and  domestic  staff.  It  was  astounding  to  note  the 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  to  which  e\cryone  was  worked.  Colours  in 
support  of  one  or  other  of  the  candidates  were  worn  by  e\eryone 
from  the  superintendent  downwards. 

When  the  election  day  arrixed  excitement  was  at  its  highest 
pitch.  A  procession  was  formed  by  each  party,  which  paraded 
round  the  Institution  and  grounds.  Mr.  Scale's  party  displayed 
placards  urging  electors  to  "  \'ote  for  Scales  and  Harmony,  Peace 
and  Concord  in  the  Home.'"  The  followers  were  arrayed  in 
garments  assorted  in  colour  and  design  to  make  the  procession 
more  attractive. 

Mr.  Scrubs,  among  other  things,  showed  a  \-ictim  of  music 
examinations — "  a  nervous  wreck,"  who  was  wheeled  along  in  a 
bath  chair  and  required  the  constant  attention  of  a  nurse  ;  also  a 
pupil  who  had  "  lost  his  balance  "  owing  to  the  constant  practice  of 
scales.  He  was  preceded  by  a  banner  urging  the  electors  not  to 
allow  scales  to  upset  their  balance  ! 
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In  the  ('\'('nin.s,''  the  ,L;\:iim;isiuiii  wliicli  h;ul  been  turnrd  into  ;i 
Pollinj^  ])<)()tli  was  a  scene  ot  wild  enthusiasm.  The  electors  all 
gathered  to  hear  the  Inial  speeches  of  the  candidates.  Mr.  Scrubs 
held  up  the  noble  side  ot  the  brush  maker's  art,  and  showed  how 
throui;h  his  etTorts  the  world  was  rid  of  much  that  was  detrimental 
to  maidcind.  Me  emi)hasi/.ed  the  fact  that  the  brush  makei's  tiade 
ditl  not  trespass  on  his  leisure  hours,  and  his  work  was  cariied  on 
under  i)leasant  conditions,  in  contrast  tc)  the  earl\-  mornin,^  practices 
ot  the  tuners,  which  were  tar  trom  an  enjovment  durin.q'  the  winter 
months.  lie  bej^j^'ed  his  hearers  not  to  listen  to  disi)ara,i;infJ' 
remarks  concerinn^  iMtch.  What  pitch  was  it,  he  asked,  that  sa\-ed 
Noah's  Ark  ?~  certaiid\-  not  the  hi^^h  pilch  of  a  j^iaiio  !  With  these 
and  man>- more  \vei^ht\-  arguments  Mr.  Scrubs  assured  his  autlience 
that  there  was  no  trade  to  compare  with  that  of  a  brush  maker, 
and  he  was  ably  supported  in  his  ar.tiiiments  by  Aliss  linstles  and 
Mr.  ISroom. 

Mr.  Scales  in  his  sjieech  c'onsidered  the  acK-antages  of  a  tuner's 
lite,  making  much  ot  the  refreshments  to  be  obtained  at  the  houses 
visited,  and  the  "  big  dinners  "  on  his  return  m  the  afternoon,  while 
the  other  pupils  had  plain  tea.  lie  pointed  out  the  disadxantages 
of  a  brush  maker's  life,  long  hours  in  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  the 
exclamations  on  di|)))ing  too  far  into  tlie  boiling  pitch,  etc.  ( )n 
resunnng  his  seat,  Mr.  Scales'  ardent  supporters  burst  into  song, 
the  opposing  side  doing  tiieir  best  to  drown  the  words    -consequence 

.      Mr.  Chorus,  Miss  Solo,  and  Mr.  Hammer   abl\-  supported 

Mr.  Scales.  One  s|)eaker  remindetl  the  brush  makers  of  the  not 
insigmticant  i)art  i)la\ed  by  soap  in  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness, 
a  fact  which  the\'  had  e\identl\  oxeilooked.  Two  suffragettes 
showed  a  tendenc\-  to  create  a  disturbance,  but  the\'  were  success- 
full\'  dealt  with  b\-  the  "arm  of   the  law." 

After  the  speeches  \()ting  took  j^lace,  and  after  the  counting, 
the  candidates  went  uj)  to  the  balcony  with  their  supporters.  The 
result  was  then  announced,  showing  a  majoritx  (jf  sixteen  for  the 
brush  makers.  This  was  receixed  with  wild  shouts  of  jo_\'  and  the 
Visual  speeches  were  made  amidst  the  applause  of  the  \-oters. 
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iissociation  of  Workers  for  (he  Blind. 

It  is  icitli  pleasure  fJujt  ice  print  the  folloiciiig  Appeal  for 
the  foniiatioi!  of  a  Workers'  Association.  It  icill  he 
reiiienibereif  that  a  iinaniinoiis  resolution  advocating 
siicJi  a  step  teas  adopted  by  the  A.T.B.  at  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  1916.  All  ineiuhers  are  urged  to  forward 
their  names  icithout  delay. 

Dear  Sir  (or  Madam), 

For  years  past  a  need  has  been  urgently  felt  for  some  Associa- 
tion among  workers  for  the  blind  Jivhich  would  provide  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  the  exchange  of  thought  and  experience,  and 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest. 

At  a  meeting  of  workers  for  the  blind,  convened  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
\\'ilson  on  October  20th  to  discuss  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  there  were  present  so  many  workers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  that  it  was  deemed  a  good  ojijiortunity  to  bring  the  idea 
of  an  Association  once  more  to  the  fore.  So  much  interest  was 
then  expressed  that  it  has  been  decided  to  send  a  circular  to  as 
manv  as  possible  in  order  to  ascertain  what  general  support  is  to  be 
expected. 

Such  associations  are  usual  in  all  sections  of  the  connnunity, 
and  they  exist  in  certain  departments  of  the  "blind  world.""  But 
there  is  no  existing  organization  which  brings  all  interests  together 
and  prox'ides  opportunity  for  that  intercourse  for  which  there  is  so 
much  need. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Triennial  Conference  in  the  past  has 
been  just  this  meeting  together  m  a  democratic  spirit  of  individuals 
representing  many  different  actixities  and  interests,  but  their  weak- 
ness has  been  their  temporary  nature. 

What  is  proposed  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  'I'hat  an  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  be  formed. 

2.  That  the  aims  of  the  Association  be — 
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fa)  To  afford  facilities  for  arri\ing  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of  problems  affecting  the  amelioration  and  comfort 
of  the  blind,  including  the  furnishing  of  information  and 
making  of  suggestions  as  to  fresh  avenues  of  usefulness 
and  industry. 

(hi  To  i:)ro\ide  a  channel  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

(cj  To  encourage  social  intercourse  among  workers  in  all 
sections. 

3.  That  the  annual  subscription  be  1 '-. 

4.  That  the  Association  be  open  to  any  person    interested   in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

NaluralK-  these  suggestions  are  of  a  tentati\-e  nature,  and  will 
require  ratification  by  the  members,  but  if  you  are  in  faxour  of  the 
idea  outlined  in  this  letter  please  send  in  your  name  as  a  prospective 
member  to  the  temporary  address — 

The  Hon.  Secretakv  (pro  tcm.), 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
53  \'ictoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.  1, 

and  at  the  same  time  suggest,  if  you  wish,  any  names  for  a  pre- 
liminary Executive  Committee  of,  say,  fifteen  members.  Voting 
upon  these  nominations  will  be  carried  out  through  the  post. 

We  are,  dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

'V'ours  faithfully, 

A.  A.  Allen.  Arthur  Pearson. 

R.  Ellis  Cunliefe.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger. 

P.  M.  Evans.  Shaw  of   Dunfermline. 

Stuart  Johnson.  Henry  J.  Wilson. 

P.S. — As  it  is  impossible  to  send  circulars  to  all  who  will  be  inter- 
ested, you  will  help  the  new  Association  if  you  will  show  this 
letter  to  any  among  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 
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Correspondence. 

The  p:ditor.  The  Teacher  nf  the  Bliiui, 
Dear  Sir. 

In  a  recent  issue  there  appeared  an  article  o\er  the  signature 
J.M.K.,  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee's Report,"  ni  which  ver\-  nnsleading  statements  were  made 
concerning  Worcester  College.  In  the  first  place,  the  College  is 
open  to  all  who  are  able  to  benefit  by  secondary  education.  Our 
old  discarded  title,  "  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  (jentlemen,'" 
does  not  describe  suitably  our  function,  and  the  statement  that  our 
course  is  open  only  to  sons  ot  parents  of  am|jle  means  is  dispro\"ed 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  £l5()()  recei\ed  \-early  in  students"  fees  over 
one  half  is  jiaid  b\-  Scholarshii)s  and  exhibitions  granted  by  (^jarden- 
er's  Trust,  the  National  Institute,  the  School  Scholarship  l'\uid  and 
the  various  local  education  authorities.  Some  bo>-s  ha\  e  all  their 
fees  met  in  this  wa\-.  1  shall  be  glad  t(j  have  the  name  (jt  aiiN'  bo\" 
now  in  an  elementary  school  who  is  either  "  mentally  brilliant  " 
or  merelv  sharp  enough  for  secondary  education.  I  will  see  to  it 
that  lie  is  admitted  to  this  College  within  a  term. 

Again  while  it  is  stricth'  true  to  say  we  are  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land foundation,  the  impression  thereby  created  is  erroneous.  Half 
of  our  present  students  are  Nonconformists  and  perfect  freedom  in 
religious  matters  is,  of  course,  granted. 

The  College  was  inspected  by  the  Board  ui  Education  in  1'J13, 
and  was,  as  a  result  of  the  inspection,  put  on  the  ijoard's  list  of 
efficient  Secondary  Schcjols.  We  liaxe  no  desire  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  general  scheme  of  education  of  the  blind.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hope,  so  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  restored,  largely  to  ex- 
tend our  i:)remises,  so  that  the  jjroblem,  which  \-our  correspondent 
says  is  not  touched,  may  be  sohed. 

I  am  sorry  to  occu[)y  so  much  of  your  space,  but,  while  the 
signature,  which  it  would  be  affectation  on  iii\'  jiart  to  pretend  not 
to  identify,  is  a  guarantee  that   the   statements    were    made   in   good 
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faith  and  with  good  will,    the    influence   of   tlie   writer  is  such  as   to 
give  to  them  a  weight  whicli  they  might  not  otherwise  carry. 

I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

J.    C.     BROWN. 

[Wc  lujix'  icalclu'd  tlic  success  of  Mr.  Broivii's  labours  in  bnildin:^  "P 
and  extendi  Hi:,  the  icorl;  of  tlie  Cot/eiie  at  Worcester,  icitli  interest  and 
appreciation .  and  ,i^reat!y  rci^ret  that  any  icorifs  of  ours  sliould  liave 
appeared  to  him  as  prejudicial  or  unfair.  To  he  so  uurs  far  from  our 
intention  hut  ice  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Broivn  convinces  us  of  his  cause  for 
complaint  The  fact  that  pupils  of  diverse  reliiiioiis  denominations  are 
itdmitted  does  not  mahe  the  Collciie  umlenominiifional.  As  a  State  recoi^- 
niscil  School  it  must  do  so  in  order  to  fulpl  its  statutory  obligations. 
With  rei^ard  to  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  pupils'  parents,  zee  stand 
corrected,  but  our  line  of  thought  is  left  unchallenged .  We  ivisli  to  see 
those  pupils  icho  at  the  age  of  ticelve  or  thirteen  are  thought  capable  of 
profiting  by  Un iversity  education  drafted  from  the  ordinary  Institutions  to 
a  suitable  Central  School  ichosi-  fees  shall  be  on  the  same  level  as  those 
ot  the  Institutions  themselves.  liy  this  means  the  local  authorities  wouhi 
be  as  ready  to  send  a  boy  to  Higher  Jiducation  as  to  basket  making.  The 
fact,  on  icliich  Mr.  Broicn  insists,  thai  the  piiyments  of  local  Authorities 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  money  from  Scholarships  shoics  that  Worcester 
al  present  does  not  fulfil  on r  criterion .  Perhaps  its  Secondary  Grants  mav 
in  the  future  promote  an  approximation.  —  EuixoK.] 


To  The  l':ditor,  January,   1918. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
SlK, 

Divide  et  Impeka. 

In  an  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
the  November  issue  of  your  periodical  the  following  sentences 
occur  : 

"  It  has  been  contended  that  we  should  not  have  criticised 

the  Report  ad\ersely  because  of  its  omissions,  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  attempted  to  de^'ise  a  scheme,  and  that  the 
Central  Authority  had  unquestioned  liberty  of  action  to  do  so. 
"  If  this  be  a  correct  \-iew  the  tense,  and  more  important 
still,  the  mood  of  our  critique  must  change  to  a  hope  that  our 
suggestions  may  yet  be  carried  out." 
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I,  too,  \-enture  to  hope  that  this  is  the  correct  \\ew,  and  I  ha\e 
already  in  pubhc  intimated  that,  whatever  tlie  hmitations  of  the 
actual  recommendations  of  the  Report  may  be,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
left  open  to — and  possibly  designedly  left  open  to — the  Central 
Authority,  with  the  ad\  ice  of  its  Ad\'isory  Committee,  after 
obtaining  by  further  inquiries  and  consultation  a  more  detailed  and 
particular  diagnosis  of  the  situation  than  can  be  expected  from  the 
inquiry  that  has  already  taken  place,  to  formulate  a  scheme  which 
will  comprehensively  deal  with  the  education  after  training,  employ- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  Blind.  The  very  recommendation 
that  the  administration  of  the  new  Department  should  be  carried 
out  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  a  strong  .\d\isory  Committee 
supplies  good  grounds  for  holding  such  an  opinion.  Such  a  scheme 
will  no  doubt  recjuire  legislation  on  many  points. 

Belie\ing  then  that  this  hope  is  well  founded  1  as  one  of  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  have  felt  enabled  to  regard 
with  real  satisfaction  the  great  advance  in  thought  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problems  before  us,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Report. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  now  is  the  time  for  those  who  are 
whole-heartedly  bent  on  seeing  these  problems  settled  on  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis  to  take  care  that  the  benex'olent  and  beneti- 
cent  expressions  of  goodwill  emanating  from  the  Godparents 
presiding  at  the  Christening  of  our  little  "  Neonatus  "  are  gnen  full 
effect  to,  and,  what  is  more  important,  are  developed  on  right 
lines,  and  that  the  possible  dangers  which  may  arise  from  the  inter- 
vention of  influences  which  may  nnsdirect  or  hamper  such  develop- 
ment, or  e\  en,  as  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  result  in  arresting  the  child's 
growth  and  sending  it  to  sleep  for  another  generation,  are  counter- 
acted. The  i)atent  counter-influences  arising  from  the  existence 
to-day  of  a  state  of  war  with  its  concomitant  di\-ersion  of 
aims  and  energies  into  new  channels,  and  its  enormous  necessary 
expenditure  calculated  to  dr>'  up,  or  di\ert  various  founts 
of  charity,  whose  streams  would  otherwise  be  turned  towards  phil- 
anthropic objects  not  directly  connected  with  the  war,  are  bad 
enough,  but  th(jse  influences  which  work  unseen,    such    as   inflrmity 
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of  purpose  and  hasty  ami  ill-dij^ested  decisions  ina>'  in  the  lon^;  run 
proxe  far  more  dangerous. 

I  imagine  that  we  woukl  all  far  sooner  see  -the  Central 
Authority  ]uirsuing  a  course  of  informing  and  educating  itself  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  rather  than  that  it  should  embark  upon 
some  course  of  action  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  patching  up  of 
the  )iresent  system  with  the  sole  aim  of  getting  a  mo\'e  on. 

I  myself,  being  a  strong  adxocate  of  local  de\e]o|)ment  and  of 
the  principle  of  decentralisation,  express  the  sincere  hope  that  those 
charged  with  the  care  of  our  Infant  will  commence  their  work  with 
a  distinct  predilecticjn  towards  the  inxocation  by  legislation  of  the  aid 
of  Local  .Vuthorities  to  act  as  its  nursing  mothers. 

P>ut  in  the  September  issue  of  your  periodical  you  undoubtedly 
put  \-our  finger  on  a  j^oint  which  1  think  must  also  have  struck  many 
others  wh(j  ha\-e. studied  the  Report  and  the  evidence  gixen  before 
the  Committee,  and  that  is  the  comparati\e  disregard  of  the  agreed 
Bill  known  as  the  Blind  Aid  (No.  2)  Bill  which  was  referred  to  in 
debate  in  the  House  on  the  11th  of  March,  1914,  on  the  motion 
moved  by  Mr.  Wardle  in  his  memorable  speech,  but  wdiich  was  not 
actually  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Alan 
Burgoyne,  INI. P.,  until  later.  I  may  mention  here  that  several 
other  well-known  Members  of  the  House  backed  the  Bill. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  Report  is  so  worded 
that  it  is  fairly  arguable  that  the  members  (jf  the  Committee,  when 
making  it,  had  the  proxisions  of  this  Bill  in  mind,  and  it  may  also 
be  pointed  out  that  several  references  to  the  Ijill  and  its  provisions 
are  to  be  tound  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  however,  it  beho\es  those  who  hold  that 
the  scheme  of  the  Bill  prox'ides  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  before  us,  to  do  their  utmost  to  impress  upon  the  Central 
Authority  and  the  Advisory  Committee  the  desirability  of  considering 
whether  any  better  solution  of  these  problems  can  be  found  except 
on  the  lines  of  the  scheme  laid  down  in  that  Bill. 

Now  the  provisions  of. the  Bill  in  question,  as  you  state  in  your 
September  issue,  had  been  well  weighed  and  carried  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bulk    of   the    Blind    world — and    I    speak    with    some 
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authority  in  the  matter  for  in  common  with  (jtliers  1  was  intimately 
associated  with  tlie  neg<jtiations  whicli  led  to  the  adoi)tion  of  the  Bill 
by  the  various  parties  interested  in  it — and  while  indubitably  some  of 
the  clauses  in  that  Bill  were  inserted  on  the  basis  of  a  comjjromise 
— for  all  concerned  were  not  equalK'  enamoured  of  them  all  yet  I 
think  lliat  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  certainly  so  far  as  the 
educaticjn  and  training  of  the  I  Mind  are  concerned  all  parties  were 
agreed  as  to  the  necessit\-  for  inxcjking  by  legislation  the  aid  of 
Local  Authorities  and  that  the  general  principle  of  utilising  their 
aid  in  the  otiier  matters  referred  to  in  the  Bill,  subject  perhaps 
to  niodilicati(jns   in    detail,  was  also  accei)ted. 

Now  the  hrst  clause  ot    this  ISill  reads  as  follows  : 

It  shall    be    the    dut\'  of  e\er\-  local  authorit}',  as  herein- 
after delmed,  trijni  and   after  the    C(jmmencement    of   this    Act, 
t(j  make  adeijuate   and    suitable    [M'on  ision,  within    such  time  as 
is  reasonabb'   practicable,  for   the   technical    training,    employ- 
ment and  maintenance,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  herein- 
after set  forth,  ot    e\ery  blind  person  o\er  sixteen  years  of  age, 
resident  within  the  area  of  such  kx'al  authority."" 
This    clause    la\s    the   foundation    stone  of   the    scheme   of   the 
J'>ill.      'bhe  succeeding  clauses  build  up  in    detail  the  superstructure, 
and    I    strongly    urge    all   persons   interested    in   these   problems   to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  and  to  study  it  |M'o\  isions. 

At  the  Conference  of  Representati\  es  of  Institutions,  Societies, 
and  Agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  JUind,  held  in  the  Armitage 
Hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  the  I'Jth  December, 
1917.  the  fourth  subject  t(jr  discussion  read  as  tolhnvs: 

"  Should  plans  tor  the  betterment  of  the  condition  ot  the 
Blind  be  in  part  financed  b\-  contributions  from  Local 
Authorities." 

On  this  subject  I  sjjoke  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Conference, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  i)ro\  isicjns  ot  the  Bill  in  (luestion  in 
relation  to  which  the  debate  in  the  House  arose,  made  pro\  ision  for 
a  scheme  of  finance  liy  L(jcal  .Vuthorities  in  respect  of  the  technical 
training,  empknnient  and  maintenance  of  the  Blind,  and  I  added 
that  I  m\-self  saw"    no    reason    wh\-,  to  the  extent   adxocated  by  the 
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Bill,  Local  Authorities  should  not  be  called  upon  to  undertake  this 
finance.  The  H]]\  also  iKOxides  for  the  reymynient  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  H.M.  Treasurx-  o1  lialt  the  exj^enses  incurred  by 
Local  Authorities  m  carrying  (jut  its  provisions.  The  wtjrdmg 
of  the  Bill  may  require  amendment  owing  to  the  existing 
overlapping  of  powers  and  duties  of  different  Local  Authorities, 
but  the  principles  of   the  scheme  are  clearl\-  enunciated. 

Now  1  propose  to  indicate  the  reasons  why  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  gixen  before  the  Committee,  and  of  the. Report 
itself,  I  am  hopeful  that  there  are  grounds  for  thmking  that  the 
provisions  ot  the  Lill  ha\e  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  we  ma\-  therefore  expect  that  the\'  will  come 
up  for  consideratit)n  and  tliscussiun  in  the  near  future. 

So  far  as  education  and  training  is  concerned  there  is  reference 
in  i)aragraph  \]5  of  the  Rejiort  to  the  considerable  complaint 
amongst  Authorities  responsible  for  training  the  Blind,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  are  permissive,  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  witnesses  had  suggested  that  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  should  be  made  obligator)-  ujion  L(jcal  Education  /Vuthori- 
ties.  The  Committee,  howe\er,  stated  that  the\-  were  not  disi^osed 
to  recommend  this  course  at  present,  more  especially  as  the  whole 
p(jsiti(jn  of  secondary  education  and  CKJvernment  grants  in  con- 
nection therewith  were  being  actively  considered  by  the  Education 
Authorities. 

Moreover,  in  paragrai^h  I  lw  reference  is  made  to  the  necessary 
period  of  years  for  the  training  of  the  Blind,  antl  in  paragraj^h  127 
where  reference  is  again  made  to  this  sul^ject,  as  regards  the  attitude 
of  public  authorities  in  certain  instances  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
fees  paid,  the  Committee  state  that  they  feel  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  position  on  these  heads  is  altogether  unsatisfactory, 
and  record  that  the  proposal  to  make  the  provisions  of  Part  II  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  compulsory,  ma\-  be  the  ultimate  s(jlution 
of  the  difhcultv-  in  this  countrv",  though  the\'  dcj  not  reccjmmend 
immediate  recourse  to  this  measure. 

It  is  true  that  the  Report  goes  on  to  indicate  that  as  regards 
education  and  training  further  ()bligati(ms  should  not  be  placed  uj^on 
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local  Education  Authorities  until  the  question  of  employment  and 
provision  ot  workshops  is  also  taken  in  hand  and  until  the  relationship 
of  Exchequer  grants  to  local  ratepayers  has  been  placed  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  :  but  in  s])ite  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  present 
reluctance  to  tackle  the  educational  problem,  I  confess  that  it  seem 
to  me  that  if  the  questions  before  us  are  to  be  treated  as  a  whole 
and  as  turning  and  hinging  on  each  other  an  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  them  piece-meal  is  understandable,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Education  Bill  which  is  being  reintroduced  into  the  House  may 
before  it  becomes  law  contain  pro\'isions  dealing  to  a  certain  extent 
with  this  subject.  On  this  head  howe\er  I  ha\  e  no  greater  know- 
ledge than  any  other  man  in  the  street. 

The  question  as  to  adopting  the  system  of  reijuuing  Local 
Authorities  to  proxide  the  expenses  necessary  for  maintaining  and 
improxing  existing  workshops  for  the  Blind  and  of  f(xmding  others 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the 
Blind  themsehes  is  apparently  a  matter  upon  which  no  decision  has 
been  arrived  at  and  probably  could  not  be  arrixed  at.  It  is  a  very 
large  and  far-reaching  problem  and  is  one  for  the  Central  Authority 
to  deal  with  under  the  guidance  of  the  Advisory  Committee;  but 
w^hen  once  the  State  has  recognised  that  the  education  and  training 
of  those  who  from  birth  or  through  accident,  neglect,  or  prexentible 
disease  are  subject  to  the  dire  infirmity  of  blindness  is  a  duty  to  be 
undertaken  by  Local  Authorities  it  appears  to  me  that  it  may 
well  be  argued  that  even  from  a  selfish  point  of  \iew  it  is  good 
policy  to  secure  that  the  money  expended  by  Local  Authorities  in 
such  education  and  training  is  not  thrown  away,  by  insisting  on 
following  up  such  education  and  training  with  the  making  provision 
for  employment  and  maintenance  of  such  persons  by  the  same 
Authority  or  by  other  Local  Authorities  working  in  with 
them.  The  Committee  advocate  the  extension  of  the  emplov- 
ment  of  the  Blind  on  adequate  wages  and  point  out  that 
practically  e\'ery  witness  testified  to  the  urgent  need  of  further 
workshops  and  that  a  great  majority  urged  that  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  problem  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  and  of   its  concomitant  one  of  education    and    training 
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looms  so  lar^e  ami  is  so  far-reacliiiitj:'  in  its  ramifications  and  Reo- 
ti^raphical  extent  that  the  utilisation  ot  the  aid  of  Local  Authorities 
in  some  form  or  other,  seems,  1  sul:)mit,  to  be  without  question  the 
true  solution. 

To  turn  to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  the 
]jlind  Aid  iJill  ,L;i\en  before  the  Committee  :  Air.  H.  Stainsby  in 
reply  to  the  (juestion  whether  he  considered  that  nu^ney  expended 
by  Local  AutluM-ities  upon  the  trainin.i;'  of  blind  people  wlien  they 
had  gone  to  their  own  homes  with  nothing  to  do  had  been  wasted, 
agreed  that  tliis  was  very  largely  the  case  in  such  instances  ;  and  in 
response  to  a  further  question  as  to  how  he  thought  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  replied  that  he  would  say  largeh'  by  the  adoption 
of  a  Bill  which  had  been  framed  by  a  number  of  persons  interested 
in  the  1  Hind,  the  idea  being  that  the  good  existing  workshops  should 
be  subsidised  and  extended  and  that  where  none  existed  thev  should 
be  formed.  Mr.  G.  M.  Camj^bell,  when  referring  to  the  subject 
of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  pointed  out  that  he  thought  that 
the  pro\-ision  in  the  Bill  that  there  should  be  opportunities  granted 
for  blind  people  after  the  age  of  16  to  have  ii\'e  years' 
education  gi\en  them  was  one  which  met  the  difficulty  very 
excellently.  Mr.  H.  W.  Pine  supported  the  iM"incii:ile  of  the  Bill 
on  the  c]uestion  of  the  supplement  of  the  wages  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  M.  Priesth'  stated  that  he  ajipiox-ed  of  the  majority  of  the 
reconnnendations  m  the  l>ill,and  Mr.  I'en  Burse  testified  that  he 
had  gi\-en  his  support  to  the  1  Sill. 

From  this  we  ma\-  presume  that  all  these  gentlemen,  four  of 
whom  are  on  the  Advisory  Committee,  will  upon  the  i)oints  upon 
which  they  have  given  evidence  in  fa\oiu'  of  the  pro\isions  of  the 
Bill — apart  from  the  general  support  the\-  have  given  it  in  the  past 
— do  their  best  to  impress  their  \-iews  u]ion  the  Central  Authority  ; 
while  others  who  sup])orted  the  Bill  ma\-  be  expected  to  continue 
their  support. 

There  is  one  subject  dealt  with  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Report  from  which  I  differ,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  minimum 
wage.  I  ha\e  ad\ocated  for  some  time  past  and  still  ad\-ocate  the 
system  of  the  State  paying  weekly  sums   to   the   adult   capable  and 
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industriu\is  ISliiul  w  ho  art-  otherwise  i|uaHf"ie(l  to  receix'e  such  pa\-- 
ments,  to  hnii.L;  them  u|)  to  a  le\el  at  the  start  with  si.^lited  \vorl\-- 
peojile.  1  think  this  is  the  fairest  \\a\  of  dealiiif^'  with  the  matter,  and 
it  is  on  the  Iiasis  of  tlie  s\-stem  adojited  in  Australia.  It  ma\-  ha\  e  some 
disadvanta,t>es,  hut  I  think  tliead\anta«'es  outweii^h  the  (hsacK  aiita^es. 
Tlie  amount  of  the  weekl\'  sum  could  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
Department,  so  as  to  lluc-tuate  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  It  is  the  s\stem  j^rox  ided  l)y  the  ISlmd  Aid  (No.  2.)  Uill, 
and  I  find  in\selt  in  a.j^reenient  w  ith  the  reservations  on  the  Ivejiort 
on  this  head  made  Uv  Mi'.  A.  A.  .Mien.  M.P.,  Sii'  .\rthur  I  )o\\nes,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Stoddart.  Another  jioint,  the  importaiKX"  of  which 
shoukl  he  emphasisetl  is  the  financial  strensthenin.Li'  of  Institu- 
tions, in  re^artl  to  the  emplo\inent  of  their  present  work-ers  :  it  is 
no  use  douhlin^  or  otherwise  addin.i;  to  the  numhei"  of  such  work- 
eis  until  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  those  at  jiresent 
employed  are  made  (]uite  stahle  and  the  tenure  of  the  Institutions  as 
regards  the  premises  tlie\-  occujix'  is  made  secure.  This  jioint  also 
I  have  emphasised  in  puhlic. 

Speaking  for  mxselt  I  |)rophes\-  that  at  some  future  (la\- — 
though  it  nia\  not  c-ome  m  m\'  lifetime  the  fmuls  and  propert\'  of 
the  \'arious  Institutions  for  tlie  henelit  of  the  Idind,  nuluding  all 
funds  a\-ailahle  for  pensions,  will  he  collected  into  one  great  Trust 
and  administered  h\-  the  State.  If  the  State  ultimatel\-  decides 
as  I  hoiJe  it  will  to  go  to  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Hill,  I  see  no 
logical  alternative  oi)en  U)  it.  If  the  State  pa\s  the  i)iper  it  will 
he  erititled  not  only  to  call  the  tune  hut  to  own  the  hagpipe  as  wi-ll. 
This  does  not  necessaril\'  mean  that  the  \\()rk  of  the  \  arious 
Institutions  and  ("harities  and  of  the  mdixiduals  who  to-da\-  manage 
them  will  come  to  an  end.  While  these  Bodies  ma\  ha\'e 
nominees  of  Local  Authorities  and  or  the  State  upon  theii'  iSoards 
and  Committees  there  is  still  room  for  man\'  \oluntary  workers  to 
give  their  energies  in  this  i)hilanthropi(  work.  The  systemof  employ- 
ing volunteers  in  this  work  under  the  State  would  encourage  imtiati\e 
in  administration  with  the  ad\'antage  of  hnancial  securit\-  at  the 
hack.  The  \olunteer  is  a  \aluahle  asset,  he  is  a  free  worker  and 
a  free  critic  :  a  system  of  unpaid  civil  ser\ants  would,    I  submit,   be 
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well  woiih  the  cxiiniment  as  regards  State  iiliilantliropic  work. 
I!ut,  the  Jilind  iii  the  I'liited  Kingdom  are  a  thsco\  arable 
and  identifialile  cdass,  and  thus  differ  from  a  more  general 
class,  and  to  m\'  mind  the\-  as  a  class  haxe  come  to  regard  the 
funds  and  i)i'opert\-  j^i\en  and  htnjueathed  to  \ari(His  Institutions  as 
held  in  trust  for  them  as  a  whole  and  so  ask  toi"  the  administration 
b\-  the  State  of  such  funds  and  jiropertx  .  This  demand  arises,  I 
think,  not  so  much  fiom  an  mnate  dislila-  of  the  management  of 
the  various  Institutions  as  from  a  ilesire  to  ha\ c  unifoi-mitv  and 
continuit\'  in  administration  and  also  to  have  as  it  were  a  ISodx  or 
State  department  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Court  of  Ajiiieal.  Whether 
this  be  a  true  diagnosis  of  their  \iews  or  not  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say,   but  it  is  the  impression  that  is  left  ujion  my  mind. 

1  should  like  to  add  that  e\en  when  the  essentials  for  living  are 
secured  to  the  I'dind  b\-  the  State  there  will  still  be  man\-  amenities 
of  life  which  it  will  be  open  to  the  Charitable  and  Philanthr(j|)hic 
minded  to  supi)l\-  so  that  we  need  not  icgard  the  establishment  of 
State  inter\ention  as  necessaril\-  in\-ol\ing  the  arrestment  of  the  llow 
of  public  charit\-. 

In  concdusion,  l)elie\ing  that  the  best  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
situation  is  to  be  found  m  the  tiecentrali/.ation  of  the  work 
b\-  the  empl()\-ment  ot  Local  Authorities,  I  as  an  (jptimist,  and  not 
as  a  cynic,  paraphrase  and  use  the  old  Latin  motto  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  holding  that  b\-  the  di\  ision  of  responsibilit\' 
and  authorit\-  good  government  is  most  likel\-  to  ensue.  I  need 
har(.ll\'  add  that  these  \iews  are  m\-  own  personal  \iews  --I  speak 
for  no  one  else — but  I  hope  to  find  to-tla\-  that  man\-  are  not  only  of 
the  same  mind,  but  are  willing  to  sui)porl  them. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  ser\ant, 

R.    ELLIS    CLNLrFFE, 

CJiairniaii  of  flic   West  Loiiiion   Workshops 
for  the  liliiul. 

P.S. — Let  me  add  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  admit  that 
the  voluntary  system  has   proved  a  failure.     It  was  not   to  be  e.x- 
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pected  that  \()lunt;vr\-  workers  workintj;-  witli  \-oluntary  funds  and 
endowments  onlv  could  pro\ide  for  tlif  lilind  as  a  whole.  Charit- 
able Testators  and  Honors  from  time  to  time  have  bequeathed  i)V 
given  sums  of  money  to  benefit  as  the\'  hoped  sonie  i:)ortion  of  the 
blind  commumtx'  ;  others  have  given  and  still  give  donations  and 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  founding  or  maintaining  Institu- 
tions for  the  like  purpose.  Thus,  and  thus  onl\-,  are  beginnings 
made.  Like  all  other  pioneers.  \()luntar\-  woikers  have  opened  up  a 
new  countr\-,  and  those  of  the  lilind  who  to-dav  beneht  by  their  work 
are  as  it  were  the  earlier  settlers  in  that  countrs'.  There  may  be 
room  for  many  more,  but  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pioneers  ma\-  not  be  equal  to  adequateh'  providing  for  the  recej-)- 
tion  of  more  than  a  certain  nuinber.  Thus  they  share  the  fate  of 
all  pioneers  when  the  time  comes  for  a  State  to  inter\-ene  to  assume 
control  o\er  a  territor\-  whicli  has  been  opened  up  by  its  enter- 
prising subjects.  That  time  has  come,  for  the  powers  of  \-oluntary 
workers  and  their  endowments  and  funds  are  not  equal  and  ne\er 
have  been  equal  to  meet  the  demands  that  the  tardily  awakened 
conscience  of  the  public  is  makmg  as  regards  the  expansion  of  this 
work  to  make  ]-)ro\ision  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  as  a  whole. 
Ne\-ertheless  our  pioneers  have  done  their  work  excellenth-  well  in 
the  past,  aiul  without  their  careful  preparation  of  the  ground, 
without  the  habitations  and  other  buildings  that  they  have  raised, 
and  without  their  ploughing  and  sowing  what  chance  would  there  be 
to-day  for  successful  State  inter\  ention  ?  '['he  State  is  indeed  a 
debtor  to  her  \oluntary  workers  as  well  as  to  the  Blind,  and  man\' 
back  pa\-ments  are  due.  Let  the  debt  be  full\-  admitted  and  paid 
ungrudgingl\- and  a  reproach  will  then  be  removed  from  our  land. 

K.L.C. 
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norcs. 

Members  are  reminded  thai  subscriptions  (4  6)  are  no^\  due. 
It  would  be  a  great  comveniencc  if  prompt  [)aynients  could  be 
made.  Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  only  are  also  reminded  that 
their  fee  of  2  -  for  I'JlS  should  now  be  sent  in. 


A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Swiss  Cottage,  on  Tuesday,  1 8th  December,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  Mr.  h'isher's  dratt  Education  I  Sill  in  relation  to  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Pearson  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
Advisory  Committee  the  \-iews  ol  the  Association  with  regard  to 
suggested  amendments  in  the  Mill.  \'arious  points  were  dealt  with 
and  a  helplul  discussion  took  i)lace. 


The  names  ot  the  members  of  tlie  .\.d\  isory  Committee 
ajipointed  b\'  llie  President  oi  the  Local  Go\'ernment  Board  to 
assist  the  Central  Authority  are  as  tollows  : — 

Mr.  Steijhen  Walsh,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  Vice-Chairman. 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin  Mr.  .Me.xander   Pearson 

Mr.  (luy  M.  Campbell.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bl. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans.  Mr.  Miles  Priestly. 

Mr.  Charles  Hartle\'.  -Mr.  Ben  Purse. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  Mr.  Henry   Stainsb>-. 

]\Irs.  Wilton  Phii)]:)s.  Mr.  \V.  H.  Thurman. 
Mr.  H.  C.  W  arnlow. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  meeting  of  the  Workshops  for  the 
Bhiid  in  London  is  to  be  held  at  the  Local  doNernment  Board,  on 
the  31st.  The  future  (jf  the  Care  of  the  Pitnd  m  the  metropolis 
is  a  problem  winch  lecpures  broad  and  imaginati\e  handlmg,  and  it 
is  a  problem  which  ilemands  the  g(j(xlwill  and  co-operation  of  exist- 
ing agencies.  The  meeting  on  the  31st  ot  this  month  is  an  augury 
that  co-operati(jn  will  not  be  lacking. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Bhnd  much 
regrets  to  ha\e  to  change  once  more  the  date  ot  Mr.  Keatley 
Moore's  Lecture  on  llie  "  Merchant  of  \'enice."' 

This  will  now  take  i)lace  on  Monday,  February  4th,  at  7-30 
p.m.,  and  the  Reading  of  the  pla>'  on  March  1 1th,  at  the  same  hour. 
All  those  interested  are  welcome. 

The  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the  welfare  of  the  Blind 
has  been  constituted  as  follows  : 

Sir  Daxid  Paulin,  Chairman. 

Major    Reid,    Glasgow    (\'ice-Chairman   of    Glasgow    Royal    Blmd 

Asylum),  Vicc-Chainnaii. 
The  Rev.  T.  Bruns,   D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Mr.  J.  F"rew  Bryden,  Glasgow  Outdoor  Mission. 
Mr.  Alex.  Butters  (Blind),  Blind  Workers,  Dundee. 
Mr.  Leng  (Blind),  Chaninan  of   Dundee  Institution. 
Mr.  Lothian  (Blind),  Blind  Worker,  Glasgow. 
Miss  Lyall,  Aberdeen  Home  Teaching  Society. 
Di.  George  Mackay,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 

School,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  J.  Stoddart,  Royal  Blind  As\lum,  (ilasgow. 
Mr.  \\'.  M.  Stone,  Head    Master,  Royal  Blintl  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh. 


national  Cibrarp  Suprlcnienf. 

November,     1917. 

Miscellaneous. 

Soldier  Poets         Sportsman 

Soul  of  Serbia       N.  Vcliniirovic 

Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion F.  Max  Muller 

Who  is  Responsible  ?     Armageddon  and  After  C.  Brcrcton 

After  this  Manner  Pray  Ye         /\\i'    A.  H.  McNcilc 

Essays  and  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  ...  ...       H.  .V    Coleridge 

Seven  Doubts  of  a, Biologist       S.  A.  McDoxcull 

Synopsis  of  British  History,  with  Dates 

Spirit  of  Our  Laws  (3  Vols.)        H.Cohen 

Shakesperian  Tragedy      ...  ...  ...  ■■■  A.C.  Bradley 

Ballads  and  I'oems  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...  J .  Masefield 

Horace  (Odes)         ...  ...  ...  ...     Trans,  by  A .  Hamilton 

*Growth  of  Music,  Part  I,  (2  Vols.)        Colles 
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^Relaxation  Studies  (i  \'fils,) 
Selected  Works 
Bees  in  Amber 
Vision  Splendid 

Fiction. 

*Singing  Hone  (3  Vols)      

Christopher  (6  Vols.)       

Carry  On  (2  Vols)  

Four  Just  Men  (2  Vols.) 

Hill  Rise  (5  Vols.)  

In  Exchange  for  Love  (5  Vols.) 
Love  Guilds  the  Scene  (5  Vols.) 

Loneliness  (5  Vols)  

Amateur  Gentleman  (9  Vols.)    .. 

Abandoned  (3  Vols.)        

To  Leeward  (5  Vols.)       

Grade  IIL 

Lewis  Rand  (6  Vols.)        

First  Seven  Divisions  (3  Vols.)  .. 

Danvers  Jewels  (2  Vols.) 

Between  the  Lines  (3  Vols.) 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John 

Esperanto. 

Rakontoj  Fri  Feinoj  (2  \'ols. 

Lia  Lasta  Ssanco 

Fatala  Ssuldo  (4  Vols.)    ... 


...    7".  Mcitfluiy 

Princess  Kiiriuljn 

Joint  Oxi'iiluiiii 

John  O.wnhiiiii 


R .  A  .  Frccnuni 

R.  Prycc 

...     "  Tijffrciil" 

...     E.   Wallace 

W    B    Ma.yiccll 

C.  (iarvicc 

H.  <'."■  A.  Castle 

R    fl    Benson 

J    Furnol 

...  Jules  Verne 

Marion  Criiicford 

...M .  Jolinsfoii 
K.  W.  Hamilton 
M.  Cliolniomlcley 

...    lioYil  Cable 


W    y;  llernanl. 


Foreign. 

L'Etincelle... 

Boite  aux  Letteresde  M.  le  Cure  

Science  du  Bonhomme  Fiichard 
*Contes  Francjais 

Morceau  de  Pain    ... 

Lecture  au  Piano...  

Momento  de  Vannerie 

*Quatorze  Histories  de  Soldals  (4  \'ols  ) 

*Hygene  pour  Tons 

*Choix  de  Contes  pour  les  I'jifanls         ...  /. 

*Fournisseur  de  I'Accordeur        

*Petite  Apologetique  

*Histoire  de  la  Musique  (6  Vols)  

*Le(;sons  de  Choses  pour  la  Classe  de  I)i\ienie 

I^es  Mariages  de  Paris 

*Le  Fils  de  (iiboyer  

*Les  Fourchambault         

^Marriage  de  Figaro  

*Lettres  a  une  Jeune  Musicienne 

*Jeu  de  I'Amour  et  du  Hasard 


...  C  Perrault 
Trans  by  O't-.i/o 
...     /.    Delsace 

...H.  Pa i Heron 

R.  liazin 

Franklin 

eil.  by  N .  Ceppi 

...      F.  Coppee 

...  R.  Thibcrge 

L.  Monhoisset 

...     C.  luirrere 

Clianoine  Sell  mid 
...     }'\  Pen  aril 

Le  Pere  Sclimitlfz 
P.  L'ainlormy 
...     (j.  Ho)inier 

About 

F.  Aogier 

Heaumarcluris 
...  Le  Michot 
,,,     Mariwaux 
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Gradk  til 


Towards  Social  democracy         ...  ...  ...  ...  S.   Webb 

I<:ithani  Mouse  (4  \'nls.) Urs-     //     \V,n;/ 

Esperanto 

Fundamentoj  de  la  K'varkerismo  ...  ...  ...     C.  Sfcplioi 

FORKIGX. 

*iVI()n  Oncle  lienjamin  (3  \'ols.) C.  Til/icr 

MiscHi.i.AXKnrs. 

^Oxford  and  Cambridf^e  Geos^raphy  (4  \'ols.)  ...  ...  C.  Gill 

*CJ.\ford  and  Cambridge  fieography — Junior  (2  \'ols.)  (j.  Gill 

"  Astronomy  "  Notes       ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...II inks 

Notes  from  the  Mainsprings  of  Russia...  ...  ...      .M .  I'urriii!.^ 

^Social  Life  in  the  Insect  AVorld  (3  Vols.)  ,/ .  //.  Fabrc 

*Social  Life  in  England,  1  750-1  S.SO  (3  \^>ls,l    I-    C,    Fnnkcs  Jackson 
^Interpretation  of  Radium  (3  X'nls'         ...  ...  ...        /•'.  Soiidv 

Russia  in  1916  {-M'olsl SCnrJiani 

Merchant  Seamen  in  Wai-  (1   \'i>l  /         ...  ...     /.    Co/)f  Cornfard 

Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.   Histor\-  of 

(16  VolsJ  ,/,    \V.   Draper 

Teaching  and  Organisation  (9  \'ols.)   ...  ...  P    .4     Ihrrm-tt 

I'oundations  (Statement  of    (_"hristian  ISelief  in 

Terms  of  Modern  Thought)    (10  \'ols.)    ...   Seven  Oxford  Men 
Saladin  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (7  Vols  )    ...  ,S.  Lcine-Poole 

Moors  in  Spain'(4  Vols.)...  .S    Lane-Poole 

Edward  VIL  (3  Vols)       Sir  S.Lee 

Ordeal  by  Battle  (5  \'ols,)  F    S    Oliver 

^Making  of  Musicians        T    II .   Vorke  Trotter 

Winnowed  Memories  (4  Vols  )    Field  Marshall  Sir  l-'velvn   Wood 

Fiction. 

Outcast  of  the  Family  (6  vols.)  ...  ...  ...      C    Oarvice 

('hronicles  of  the  Imp   (2  vols.)  ...  ...  ...        /    Farnol 

Action  Front  (3  \ols.)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    Fowl  Cable 

Folly  and  Fresh  .\ir  (4  \-ols.)      /-;.  Pliilipofts 

Canon  in  Residence  (3  vols.)      ...  ...  ...  \'    L.   W'liitcliiircli 

Rooni  with  a  View  (4  vols.)        ...  ...  ...  /•.'    .1/.  Forsfer 

Double  Event  (7  \ols.) Nat  Could 

Angela's  lousiness  (3  \'olsJ  ...  ...  ...        IPS    Harrison 

Dudley  (5  \-olsJ Curtis  Vorke 

Winning  the  Wilderness  (6  \ols.)  ...  ...        .1/    //    .McCarter 

Candle  Lighted  by  the  I,ord    • Mrs.  Ross 

Wings  of  Courage      ...  (;    S'ln;;/' (li'<'inslatod  by  Mrs.  Corkran) 

*  Stereotyped  Books. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon   type  in 

the  Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  : — 

"  Progeess,"    "  The  Beaille  Literaey  Jouenal," 

"  The  Beaille  Musical  Magazine," 

"  The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comeades,"  and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which   has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,   while    it    ha 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkprint  magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


BRIGHTON. 

Required,  experienced  Head  Teach i;k  (resident  or  non-resident) 
in  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind 
Girls,  Brighton.  Must  be  Certificated,  hold  the  C.T.B. 
Diploma,  and  be  well  qualified  to  teach  Drill  and  Typewriting, 
Musical.  Salar>-  according  to  qualifications.  MINIMUM,  non- 
resident /fHO,  resident  £105.  Apply,  witli  full  i:)articulars,  to 
the  Superintendent. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT    KNITTING   MACHINES 

Fop  Socks,  Stockings,  &.  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  nianipiilation.  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Kiiiffc'd    Goods  produced  find  Quick   and    iciidy   stilt- . 


Special    Tkrms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook    Street.  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  CO— operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Scliooi, 


WEST      CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 


NOW      COMPLETELY      READY 

Book      I.        2    vols. 


II 


111. 

3 

IV. 

2 

V. 

3 

VI. 

3 

26  per  vol. 

2/6 

2/6 

3  - 

3/- 

3/- 


These   Reading    Uooks   have   been   introduced    into   all   tl 
Schools  for  the  JUiiid. 


e   principal 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  ])er   vol. 

In    the    World     of     Books    (an    Advanced    Reader ), 
3  vols.,   4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's     Poetry     Books,  (>    numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of    the   Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 

Marmion,    -1  vols.,    2/6    j)er   vol. 


The   Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 


President : 
Professor   John    Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D, 

Vice— Presidents : 
Lady  Campbell. 
Professor  A.  Darroch,  M.A. 
Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A,,  Ph.D. 
A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 
H.  |.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.A. ,  M.P. 


Chairman  : 

Mr.  A.  p.  Pearson,  B.A. 

Vice— Chairman  : 
Miss  M.  M,  R.  Caraway, 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Hditor  : 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A., 

^    Sarre    Road, 

\V.    H.impste.id, 

London,    N.W.   2 

Committee : 

Miss  Ellis.  Mr,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

Miss  Falconer,      Mr,  Gray, 

Mr,  W.  M.  Stone,  F,E,I,S, 


T^e   Teaefter  of    tF)e    Blin^- 

THH     ORGAN     OF     THE     ASSOCIATION 
::    OF     TFACHFRS     OF'     THF     Bl.lN'lJ.    :: 


Vol.   VI.  MARCH,     I9I8  No     2. 


Editorial. 

The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the  past 
month  have  been  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  we  make  no 
apology  for  occupying  several  of  our  pages  with  reprints  from  that 
source.  The  Salaries  of  Teachers  is  a  topic  much  to  the  fore  at 
present,  and  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  principles  determining  their 
construction,  is  bound  to  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  paragraphs  whicli  deal  with  Special  Schools  are  so  tentative 
and  non-committal,  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  governing  bonies 
must  realise  that  teachers  in  Special  Schools  are  part  of  the  teaching 
j)rofession,  and  therefore  must  be  affected  by  what  affects  the  whole. 
Already  local  authorities  are  busy  considering  and  re-stating  their 
scales,  and  in  so  thorough  going  a  fashion  that  the  profession  will 
emerge  from  the  war  on  a  totally  different  financial  footing  to  that 
\\']iich  formerly  existed.  That  is  all  to  the  good,  for  increased 
emoluments  will  bring  a  much-needed  increase  in  social  regard  and 
a  better  type  of  material  to  the  training  colleges. 

It  is  welcome  news,  too,  that  the  exclusion  of  Special  Schools 
from  the  Supplementary  Grant  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
rescinded,  and  it  is  good  to  note  that  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  increase  will  be  applied  arc  unambiguously  stated. 
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€urhpfb!!iic$  and  tbc  €aucarion  of  (be  Blind. 

By  E.  Jacques-Dalcroze. 
(Translated  from    the   French    by   E.   R.    Hutchinson.) 

The  attention  of  educators  to-day  finds  itself  more  than  ever 
solicited  by  the  sorrowful  fact  that  a  number  of  victims  of  the  war 
have  lost  their  sight  and  hearing.  A  multitude  of  celebrated  scien- 
tists are  occupying  themselves  with  the  restoration  of  withered  or 
mutilated  members  of  the  human  body,  and  ha\'e  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  wonders  in  the  art  of  reconstructing  and  restoring 
them  to  their  natural  condition  or  in  substituting  artificial  appliances. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  any  trials  in  the  re-education 
of  the  senses  have  been  attempted  with  a  view  to  supplement  the 
loss  of  sight  or  hearing  by  any  other  proceedings  than  those  commonly 
employed  to-day  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

These  proceedings,  however,  appear  to  us  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  special  studies  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  attention 
for  some  years — my  pupils  and  I — lead  us  to  hope  that  some  day, 
thanks  to  our  experiences,  an  amelioration  may  take  place  in  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  so  many  living  beings  are  plunged  by 
the  total  deprivation  of  the  integral  use  of  their  faculties. 

Our  experiences,  no  doubt,  are  so  recent  that  it  appears  to  us 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  but  we  think  they  are 
of  a  nature  on  one  hand  to  interest  all  those  who  seek  to  repair 
the  irreparable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  direct  certain  special 
instructors  in  the  way  of  a  new  progress. 

The  hearing  and  the  touch  may  be  developed  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  may,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  loss  of  vision. 

The  impressions  communicated  to  the  blind  by  the  gradation 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  give  them  some  idea  of  distances,  and 
the  diversity  of  the  degrees  of  sound  in  space  allows  them  even  to 
appreciate  the  differences  of  length,  of  compass,  and  of  volume. 
Each  sound  of  a  footstep  indicates  to  the  blind  the  personality  of  the 
person  who  approaches  to  or  retires  from  him. 

In  seeking  to  compare  the  sensations  of  the  order  of  touch 
communication  to  him  by  the  objects  he  manipulates,  he  arrives 
even  at  some  idea  of  their  colour.  The  judgment  that  he  forms, 
thanks  to  touch  and  hearing,  on  certain  phenomenon,  that  the  clear 
sighted  only  think  to  express  by  the  control  of  the  eye,  is  all  the  more 
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correct,  that  in  fact  the  sight  presents  objects  to  us  in  a  manner 
mobile  and  constantly  changing,  whereas  the  touch  reveals  them  in 
a  manner  definite  and  almost  immutable. 

The  loss  of  sight  favours  in  consequence  the  faculties  of  com- 
paris(>n  and  develops  the  intelligence,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  education  given  furnishes  to  the  blind  the  occasion  to  multiply 
their  experiences,  tactile  and  auditory. 

We  know  that  during  some  centuries  these  experiences  have 
been  made  more  or  less  haphazard,  and  it  is  only  since  about  one 
hundred  years  (everyone  knows  of  the  efforts  made  by  Lcsueur, 
Hauy,  Braille,  Kine,  etc.)  that  the  blind  have  succeeded  in  taking 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  trade,  and  now  exercise  a  number  of 
different  occupations,  and  also  thanks  to  national  assistance  they 
are  enabled  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  times  in  Science  and 
Art.  At  the  base  of  all  the  special  exercises  to  which  the  blind 
are  submitted  we  find  the  study  of  movement.  Now  the  fact  is 
certain — if  up  to  the  present,  a  number  of  movement  experiments 
have  been  attempted  in  every  country  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
tactile  sense  and  the  visual  sense  of  the  blind,  I  am  not  aware  that 
anyone  has  endeavoured  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
rhythmical  feeling,  which  depends  not  only  on  the  sense  of 
liearing,  but  also  on  the  muscular  sense.  This  latter  is  not 
entirely  developed,  except  by  the  study  of  the  dynamic  sensations 
in  their  infinite  diversity. 

Tliese  sensations  must  be  analysed  in  all  the  numerous  condi- 
tions which  the  connection  between  space  and  time  dictates. 

Education  by  and  for  Rhythm  consists  in  developing  the  inner 
sentiment  of  movement,  and  to  graduate  the  corporal  movements 
according  to  the  various  modifications  with  which  changing  space 
stamps  them  and  in  which  they  deploy,  and  the  dynamic  force  by 
instinct  or  reason  which  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  emotional 
forces  which  influence  it. 

The  Corporal  Rhythm,  natural  to  man,  may  be  harmonised 
by  the  comparative  study  of  styled  rhythm,  as  in  music,  art  rhythmic 
par  excellence. 

The  instinctive  taste  of  a  great  number  of  blind  people  for  music 
has  caused  us  to  think,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  the  study 
of  rhythmics  may  perhaps  prove  a  happy  complement  to  the  usual 
education  of  the  blind.     Monsieur  Paulet  Thevenaz,   one  of  our 
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pupils,  has  demonstrated,  already  two  years  ago,  the  excellent 
results  obtained  by  the  study  of  rhythmics  in  the  case  of  some 
young  Parisian  soldiers  attacked  by  blindness. 

Unfortunately,  these  experiments  cannot  be  continued,  as  it  is 
found  impossible  to  periodically  gather  invalids  together  in  a  hall, 
"  (id  hoc." 

However,  the  first  experiments  have  been  so  conclusi\'e,  that 
an  Italian  Society  of  Hospital  Nurses  at  Florence  asked  us  last 
winter  to  send  them  a  Professor  of  Rhythmics.  We  were,  un- 
fortunately, not  able  to  comply  with  their  request  ;  one  cannot 
always  obtain  what  one  hopes  or  wliat  one  desires.  Since  then 
another  of  our  pupils  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  charge  of  a 
class  of  Rhythmics  in  a  large  school  for  blind  children  in  London 
and  the  result  of  the  instruction  after  one  year  has  been  such  that 
it  would  appear  that  a  rational  study  of  Rhythmics  \\ould  imprint 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  a  character  decidedly  favourable 
to  their  progress — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It  appears 
to  us  beyond  doubt  that  the  creation  of  a  special  establishment  at 
Geneva,  where  our  new  ideas  will  be  reahsed,  will  also  be  able  to 
furnish  to  the  scholastic  profession  some  conclusive  results. 

In  an  interesting  report  the  teacher  above  referred  to  explained 
to  us  all  the  dilhculties  she  experienced  in  her  endeavour  to  specialise 
her  instruction,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  all  these  difficulties  may, 
little  by  little,  be  overcome  by  the  good\\ill  and  devotion  of  a 
certain  number  of  instructors  resolved  to  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  to  this  new  branch  of  their  profession,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  one    another  their  experiences. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pupil  who  sees  feels  by  his  eyes 
on  looking  at  his  teacher  and  his  companions  an  interest,  a  joy,  and 
a  continual  stimulation  to  his  attention  which  does  not  exist  for  the 
blind.  The  teacher  must  then  seek  to  awaken  the  attention  and 
fix  the  mind  of  his  class  by  the  sole  resources  of  his  voice,  of  music, 
and  the  joy  of  movement. 

The  blind  pupil  can  never  be  dominated  by  the  regard,  a  glance 
of  the  eye,  a  frown,  a  smile  of  approval  or  encouragement,  a  gesture 
to  correct  an  error — all  this  language  so  eloquent  for  those  who  see 
is  wasted  on  him.  Every  indication,  every  assistance,  all  instruction 
must  then  be  given  by  word  or  by  touch.  It  is  then  easy  to  under- 
stand the  many  dilticuities  that  arise  in  this  connection.     Automatic 
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criticism  provoked  almost  exclusively  in  the  pupil  who  sees,  by  a 
comparisou  betweeu  his  owu  movements  and  those  of  iiis  companions , 
is  here  almost  nothing.  It  is  to  the  teacher  alone  on  whom  it 
depends  to  furnish  all  the  stimulant,  all  the  criticism,  and  all  the 
"  life,"  that  a  class  of  normal  children  find  above  all  in  working 
together.  Children  that  are  completely  blind  have,  in  general, 
a  timidity  that  it  is  necessary  to  combat  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience.  This  timidity,  this  fear  which  gropes,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  dark  has  generally  for  a  direct  consequence  an  appearance  of 
inattention  and  much  physical  awkwardness  ;  in  a  number  of  cases 
these  pupils  have  no  balance,  and  are  afraid  even  to  stand  on  one 
leg.  One  has  noticed  in  the  half-blind  this  same  physical  awkward- 
ness and  the  same  inattention  due  to  the  constant  effort  they  must 
make  to  employ  the  little  vision  that  is  left  to  them. 

They  manifest  an  exaggerated  interest  in  insignificant  things 
and  direct  their  glances  on  all  sides,  accompanied  by  contortions 
of  the  neck  and  body  and  at  the  same  time  make  all  kinds  of  grimaces. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  born  blind  are,  in  general, 
\'ery  feebly  constructed  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  often  mentally 
unbalanced,  and  sometimes  present  a  complete  paralysis  of  a  certain 
faculty.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties,  which,  whoever  under- 
takes the  instruction  of  rhythmics  to  the  blind,  must  inevitably 
face.  Although  expecting  to  meet  all  these  difficulties,  the  Teacher 
was  certainly  astonished  to  find  in  her  pupils  an  almost 
absolute  absence  of  all  notion  of  distance,  of  direction,  of  line 
or  of  form,  a  complete  lack  of  energy  and  of  elasticit}^  in  the 
muscles,  as  well  as  a  total  ignorance  of  the  various  degrees  of 
graduated  contraction,  either  voluntary  or  instructive,  and  very 
little  aptitude  to  seek  to  explain  themselves  by  means  of  movements. 

Considering  the  important  role  that  the  study  of  the  gradations 
of  muscular  movements  must  play  in  the  life  of  the  blind,  there  is 
here  evidently  a  void  in  their  education,  and  it  is  the  consequence 
of  this  that  has  enabled  one  to  say  to  the  Inspectors  that  the 
instruction  in  the  Rhythmical  System  \\ill  bring  to  this  education 
some  new  elements  of  an  evident  interest.  The  privation  of  a  sense 
as  important  as  that  of  sight  is  a  reason  for  educating  all  the  more 
carefully  and  systematically  the  other  senses  (hearing,  touch,  and 
even  the  sense  of  smell). 

But  the  teachers  of  these  branches  that  are  beginning  to  be 
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cultivated  must  co-operate  in  the  instruction  by  rhythm  in  teaching 
their  blind  pupils  the  laws  of  line,  of  form,  of  equilibrium  in  sound, 
and  the  duration  and  space  of  movement — these  laws  of  rhythm 
which  govern  all  the  Arts  and  all  the  vital  manifestations — and 
in  endeavouring  to  reveal  to  them  the  beauties  of  these  laws  and  the 
joy  that  awakens  at  the  discovery,  of  these  beauties. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  year  of  instruction  have  touched 
on  the  follo\\dng  objects  : — 

{a)  Physical  Instniction  :  Deportment  manner.  Walking  for- 
wards and  backwards  and  sideways  ;  balancing  in  various  positions 
on  the  feet,  with  the  body,  with  the  arms,  and  with  the  head  ; 
execution  of  a  straight  line  or  of  a  circle  ;  development  of  the 
sensations  of  contraction  and  relaxation  ;  internal  appreciation  of 
the  vertical,  the  horizontal,  and  of  parallels,  by  means  of  various 
movements  and  positions  of  the  arms  ;  and  of  sentiment  of  direction. 

[h]  Musical  Instruction  :  The  measure  (walking,  skipping  rope, 
hopping  on  one  foot,  walking  in  regular  measure,  with  transport 
more  or  less  rapid  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  leaping,  etc.).  Metrical 
and  pathetic  accentuation  :  The  value  of  notes  ;  the  corporal 
execution  ;  and  the  improvisation  of  rhythm  formed  of  these  values. 

(c)  Mental  Instruction  :  Development  of  the  memory  of 
sensations.  Study  of  the  linking-up,  continued,  or  broken  off 
movements.  Study  of  the  connection  of  oneself  with  space  or  the 
being  in  one's  vicinity  ;  independence  of  will  ;  confidence  in  self  ; 
development  of  the  attention,  of  concentration,  in  spontaneity  of 
conception,  and  in  patience,  self-control,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
desire  to  enter  into  relationship  with  other  beings  or  other  groups 
of  beings  in  movement. 

As  to  the  practical  result  of  this  year's  work,  the  teachers 
of  the  School  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  children  like  their 
lessons  enormously,  and  that  their  general  manner  has  consider- 
ably improved. 

The  children  are  striving  to  utilise  these  new  senses  (of 
rhythmical  movements)  in  their  other  daily  occupations  at  school. 

Some  new  classes  have  also  been  inaugurated  this  year  for 
adults,  in  which  some  new  experiences  of  dynamics  and  of  direct 
expression  of  the  emotions  have  been  attempted.  A  systematic 
study  will  be  made — at  least  we  hope  so — of  the  influence  of  sonorous 
vibrations,  diversely  dispersed,  by  the  medium  of  different  materials 
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(wood,  stoiir,  or  cloth),  and  that  at  different  graduated  distances. 
We  also  estimate  that  other  experiments  should  be  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  various  influences  of  resonance  and  vibration  on  the 
organism  accordingly  as  they  act  on  certain  other  parts  of  the  body 
(flesh,  bones,  muscles,  dental  system,  etc.).  There  is  here  certainly 
a  point  of  departure  for  some  studies  of  a  new  order,  that  we  will 
be  \-t'ry  happy  to  follow  at  Geneva,  and  on  wliich  we  wish  to  attract 
the  attention  of  our  doctors,  our  educators,  and  our  pliilanthropists. 


Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing: 
Grade  One  and  a  half. 

Authorized  hy  flic   CoDiiiiissioii   on    Uiiifonii    Type  for  the    Blind, 

Noveinher,    1917. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

Braille  is  a  system  of  embossed  writing  formed  by  the  use  of 
all  the  possible  combinations  of  six  dots,  arranged  in  a  group,  or 
cell,  thus   3«»4   each   dot  being  known   bv   its   number.      Both   in 

reading  and  in  writing,  dots  1-3-5  are  nearer  the  beginning  of  the 
line  than  dots  2-4-6 ;  and  the  sequence  of  dots  is  therefore  the 
same  in  each  case.  Reading  proceeds  forward  from  left  to  right, 
while  writing  on  the  Braille  tablet  proceeds  forward  from  right  to 
left.  The  possible  combinations  of  the  six  dots  give  sixty-three 
signs,  several  of  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table,  are 
not  used  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  Signs  occupying  more  than 
one  cell  are  termed  "  Compound  "  signs. 

"  Revised  Braille,"  as  now  authorised  in  Great  Britain  is 
written  in  three  grades:  Grade  1,  uncontracted ;  Graded,  highly 
contracted  ;  Grade  3,  very  highly  contracted.  Grades  1  and  3  are 
comparatively  little  used,  the  bulk  of  the  matter  embossed  in 
Revised  Braille  being  in  Grade  2. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half,  herein  set  forth,  includes  Grade  1, 
slightly  modified,  but  contains  fewer  single-cell  part- word  and 
whole-word  contractions  than  appear  in  Grade  2,  and  no  compound 
contractions.  The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital  signs  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grades  1,  2,  and  3. 
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For  convenience,  the  sixty-three  Braille  signs  are  arranged  in 
seven  lines  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  one  line  of  ten 
primary  signs  and  six  lines  of  signs  derived  more  or  less  directly 
from  these  primary  signs.  The  position  of  the  letter  xc  in  the  table 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Braille  is  of   French  origin. 

The  signs  of  Line  1  are  formed  from  the  four  upper  dots 
of  the  cell   3««4   and  constitute  the  ten  primary  signs  of  the  system. 

The  signs  of  Line  Z  are  formed  by  adding  dot  5  to  each  of  the  signs 
of  Line  1,  those  of  Line  3  by  adding  dots  5  and  6,  and  those  of 
Line  4  by  adding  dot  6.  The  signs  of  Line  5  are  formed  from  the 
tour  lower  dots  ot  the  cell  3»«4  and  are  a  repetition  of  the  signs  of 
Line    1    on   a   lower  level.     The   signs  of    Line    6   are  irregularly 

1  •  #2 

derived,  and  those  ot    Line  7  are  formed  from  the  dots   3 ••4   in  the 

5»»6 

far  side  of  the  cell. 

The  capital  sign,  italic  sign,  numeral  sign  and  letter  sign  are 
peculiar  to  Braille. 

RULES     FOR     WRITING     AND     PRINTING. 

1.  In  the  use  and  order  of  punctuation  signs,  the  practice  of 
ordinary  print  should  be  followed. 

2.  The  capital  sign,  dot  6,  is  placed  immediately  before  a 
letter  to  indicate  that  such  letter  is  a  capital,  and  before  a  word  to 
indicate  that  the  hrst  letter  thereof  is  a  capital,  whether  the  word  is 
spelled  out,  begins  with  a  part-word  sign,  or  is  represented  by  a 
whole-word  sign.  When  a  word  is  written  in  all  capitals,  large  or 
small,  the  fact  should  be  indicated  by  doubling  the  capital  sign 
before  each  word  so  written. 

3.  Numbers  are  expressed  by  placing  the  numeral  sign  imme- 

**••  ••••    •• 

diately  before  the  signs  of  Line  1,  thus,  1     ••    ••  23*»«»     •• 

••••  •••... 

••    ••    ••    •• 

405  ••    ••   ••    •• 

•  • 

a.  In  other  respects,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  follow 
the  practice  of  ordinary  print. 

b.  Fractions  are  written  thus,  4:    •• •    the  fraction- 

s' •  • 

line  sign  separating  the  numerator  from  the  denominator. 
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^.    ••••    ••   ••    •••• 

c.  Mixed  numbers  are  written  thus,  7f   ••   •• •• 

••••    •••••••• 

the  hyphen  joining  the  fraction  to  its  whole  number. 

•  •     ••      ••     ••     •• 

d.  Decimals    are    written    thus,    6.78    ••     ••      ••     ••     •• 

••    ••    ••    •• 

.09   ••    ••    ••    ••    the  numeral  sign   immediatelv  prece- 

ding  the  decimal  point  when  no  whole  number  is  expressed. 

e.  Roman    numbers,   subject    to   Rule   2,  and    references    to 

chapter,  verse,  page,  etc.,  should  follow  the  practice  of 
ordinary  print. 
/.  The  letters  d,  /,  and  //;,  standing  immediately  before  the 
numeral  sign,  represent  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  and  pounds 
Aveight,  respectively.  Other  abbreviations  of  money, 
weight,  etc.,  should  conform  to  inkprint  practice. 

4.  One  clear  space,  or  cell,  should  be  left  between  words  and 
sentences,  and  a  paragraph  should  begin  in  the  third  cell  of  a  new 
line. 

5.  Poetry  should  be  written  line  for  line  as  in  ordinary  print. 
When  otherwise  written  to  save  space,  two  clear  spaces  shoiild  be 
left  between  the  lines  of  poetry,  and  each  stanza  should  begin,  like 
a  paragraph,  in  the  third  cell  of  a  new  line. 

6.  The  italic  sign,  dots  i-6,  is  placed  immediately  before  a 
word  to  indicate  that  the  word  is  italicized. 

7.  The  accent  sign,  dot  1,  except  in  books  where  greater 
accuracy  is  required,  should  be  placed  before  all  letters  and 
syllables     which      in      ordinary     print     have     any     special     accent 

••      ••     ••      ••     ••      ••      ••     •• 

or  other  marking,  as  resume    ••      ••      ••     ••      ••      ••      ••      •• 

^'  • •  •      ••     • 


blessed  ••    ••     ••    ••    •; 


8.  Part- word  signs  should  not  be  used  to  overlap  the  syllables 
of  a  word.  When  the  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  is  a  matter 
of  dispute,  the  form  given  in  the  "  Standard  International  Diction- 
ary "  is  hereby  authorized. 

9.  In  cases  where  a  word  may,  in  accordance  with  Rule  8,  be 
contracted  in  two  or  more   ways  preference  should  be  gi\en  fust  to 
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clearness  of  expression,  second  to  the  minimum  of  dots  required, 
and  third  to  the  space  to  be  saved. 

10.  A  succession  of  dots  in  print  should  be  expressed  in  Braille 
by  a  repetition  of  dot  5. 

11.  Marginal  or  foot  notes  requiring  more  than  a  line  in 
Braille  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  chaj^ter  or  volume,  and  referred  to  by  the  asterisk  or  by  the 
asterisk  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  and  a  number  as  the  case 
may  require.  Such  references  should  be  preceded  and  followed  by 
one  clear  space,  or  cell. 

12.  The  letter  sign,  dots  4-6,  should  be  placed  before  a  letter 

when   necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  a  whole-word  sign  or  from  a 

number,  as  in  cases  where  a  letter  division  of  a  numbered  paragraph 

••    ••    ••    • •    •• 

is   referred   to,   thus,   33c,      •• •    ••         In    texts    where 

%%       m  •       •  •       • ^       •  • 

specially  accented  letters  are  required,  the  letter  sign  is  placed  before 
a  word  to  indicate  that  any  character  therein  ordinarily  used  as  a 
part-word  sign  stands  for  a  specially  accented  letter. 

13.  Ill  order  that  practice  may  be  uniform  among  embossers, 
it  is  urged  that  books,  fnagazines,  etc.,  be  printed  in  one  of  the 
following  three  code  forms  : 

1  St.      Wholly  itncontracted,  that  is,  in  full  spelling. 

2nd.  Using  ALL  the  xvhole-xvord  contractions  herein  author- 
ized, but  no  part-word  contractions  whatsoever,  it  being 
understood  that  whole-word  contractions  are  not  to  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  compound  words. 

3rd.  Using  all  contractions,  both  whole-word  and  part-word, 
herein  authorized. 

14.  Embossers  of  books,  etc.,  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are 
earnestly  requested  to  conform  strictly  to  the  foregoing  rules  and 
accompanying  table  ;  to  refer  all  questions  of  practice  arising  in 
the  use  of  the  system  to  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
settlement ;  and  to  keep  the  Commission  advised  of  pending  pub- 
lications in  order  that  two  or  more  embossers  may  not  needlessly 
duplicate  texts. 
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Grade  One  and  a  Rair. 

By  W.  M.  S. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  write  anything  about  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  because  it  so  exactly  fulfils  expectation.  It  is,  as  its 
name  suggests,  a  compromise,  but  it  is  a  compromise  in  which  we 
can  rejoice.  We  are  expected  to  gi\e  up  nothing,  but  we  gain  a 
great  deal.  Indeed,  we  shall  gain  all  the  new  literature  that  will 
shortly  be  printed  in  this  grade,  and  we  retain  our  own  system, 
which  we  honestly  believe  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  and  practical 
system ;  not  perfect  indeed,  but  getting  (jn  that  way.  The  com- 
promise is  between  two  points  of  view  in  America  :  those  who 
would  fain  adopt  Braille  in  its  fulness,  and  those  who  wish  for 
something  simpler  and  more  scientific.  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
is  surely  simple  enough,  and  it  science  is  lacking,  well,  we  do  not 
think  the  loss  is  very  great.  Of  course  the  view  must  be  taken  here 
that  it  is  only  a  half-way  house  ;  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
from  which  the  traveller  will  go  on  and  complete  the  other  half  of 
the  journey,  reaching  in  no  short  time  the  haven  where  he  would  be, 
\iz. :  Grade  II.  We  in  this  country  cannot  afford  to  smile  at 
prejudice  ;  those  who  li\e  on  an  island  should  not  jeer  at  insularity. 
There  must  have  been  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice  to  contend  against 
in  America.  There  were  those  wedded  to  New  York  Point;  those 
who  made  a  fetish  of  frequency  of  recurrence  ;  those  who  found  a 
new  means  of  salvation  in  Standard  Dot,  and  to  all  of  them  the 
many  and  intricate  rules  of  Braille  appeared  an  abomination.  The 
mistake  they  made  was  in  bothering  about  the  rules  at  all.  Very 
few  practical  Braillists  ever  think  about  the  rules  ;  very  few  indeed 
e\er  learnt  them,  and  an  infinitesimal  portion  could  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  them.  l->raille,  like  a  language,  is  learned  not  by  rule, 
but  by  practice,  and  its  simplicity  is  made  manifest  to  us  by  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  acquired  by  young  children  and  war  worn 
soldiers. 

In  Grade  One  and  a  Half  there  are  no  initial  and  terminal 
contractions,  and  no  lower  celled  contractions,  with  the  exception 
of  en  and  in.     There  are  no  contractions  for  ea,  st,  ch,  ble,  and  none 
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for  the  double  letters.  There  is  no  system  of  abbreviations.  The 
capital  sign  is  dot  6  ;  a  very  sensible  change,  and  one  which  we 
venture  to  predict  will  be  sooner  or  later  adopted  in  this  country. 
Also  we  gather  that  the  cajMtal  is  always  to  be  used,  a  custom  not 
at  all  agreeable"  to  our  J3raille  readers  at  the  present  time,  but  which 
may  e\entually  find  favour.  The  italic  sign  is  dots  2  and  6  ;  our 
present  capital  sign.  Poetry  is  to  be  written  line  for  line,  as  in 
ordinary  print,  and  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  a  poetry  line  sign, 
and  none  is  provided. 

The  Instructions  and  l^ules  are  few  and  \  ery  clearh-  stated, 
with  the  conciseness  and  precision  (jur  American  friends  have 
accustomed  us  to. 

Our  most  fervent  hope  is  that  Grade  One  and  a  Half  will  be 
loyally  and  unanimously  accepted  by  American  point  readers.  If  it 
becomes  the  accepted  system,  it  will  mark  the  most  important 
advance  in  the  Education  of  the  blind  within  memory.  Certainly 
on  this  side  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  American  books, 
and  we  don't  belie\  e  anyone  \ersed  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  will 
find  much  difficulty  in  reading  books  in  Grade  II.  Already  there  is 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand  from  America  for  English 
books,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  war, 
both  demand  and  supply  would  ha\  e  been  still  greater.  In  a  \ery 
short  time  we  hope  that  English  readers  will  be  purchasing 
American  books. 

The  Americans  ha\e  had  great  leaders,  and  liaxe  Avorthily 
solved  a  very  knotty  problem.  We  congratulate  them  most  heartily, 
and  none  more  heartily  than  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  who  all  along  has 
shown  the  finest  qualities  of  intellect,  and  has  gained  for  himself 
not  only  the  respect  but  the  admiration  and  affection  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  deal  in  the  delicate  negotiations  that  have  taken 
place. 
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Self  Jlctiuitp. 

Bv  E.  E.  M. 

The  ancient  writers  taught  that  knowledge  and  virtue  were 
identical,  and  our  psychologists  probably  express  much  the  same 
idea  when  they  say  that  knowledge  and  activity  are  identical  and 
commensurate  ;  for  the  idea  of  virtue  was  doubtless  not  mere 
negative  or  passive  virtue,  but  virtue  expressed  in  conduct  and 
action.  W'c  see  the  truth  of  this  in  our  schools,  where  the  active 
mind  is  generally  coincident  with  the  active  body. 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  all  mental  activity  normally  issues 
in  bodily  movement,  and  only  by  promoting  and  guiding  bodily 
movement  can  it  fulfil  its  function  ;  and,  again,  that  knowing  is 
onh'  the  servant  of  feeling  and  acting. 

With  the  ordinary  sighted  child  the  translation  of  mental 
activity  into  bodily  activity  and  the  expression  of  knowledge  by 
action  is  easy  and  natural  ;  but  with  the  blind  child  it  is  very 
different.  Here,  all  action  is  more  or  less  laboured,  all  forms  of 
self-expression,  excepting  that  of  speech,  are  more  or  less  difficult. 
Yet  if  it  be  true  that  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  mental  activity 
should  result  in  bodily  activity,  then  it  is  surely  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  teacher  of  the  blind  to  assist  the  blind  child  to  the  natural 
fulfilment  of  his  knowledge. 

Ideas  tend  to  act  themselves  out  in  proportion  to  their  vividness 
and  dominance  in  consciousness  and  vice  versa  ;  the  repetition  of  the 
idea  by  means  of  actual  movement  yields  a  ready  and  effective  means 
of  fixing  attention,  and  attention  increases  the  vividness  of  the  idea. 
Such  expression  of  an  idea  by  movement  seems  a  necessity  to  children 
and  savages  ;  for  instance,  the  most  primitive  and  the  first  form  of 
language  is  bodily  gesture.  The  absence  of  bodily  expression  is 
the  result  of  a  high  degree  of  mental  <levelopment. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  teach  the 
blind  child  is  any  form  of  action,  and  whereas  with  the  sighted  child 
once  the  idea  is  grasped,  its  translation  into  action  becomes  a  simple 
and  natural  sequence,  the  blind  child  has,  "with  difficulty,  to  learn 
the  action  as  well,  and  often  the  attendant  action  is  more  difficult 
for  him  than  to  grasp  the  idea. 

Because  of  this  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  primary 
importance  that  in  all  schools  for  blind  children  self-expression  and 
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self-activity  in  tlie  form,  as  far  as  possible,  of  bodily  movement 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  every  lesson  and  every  subject.  The 
Wind  child  often  shows  his  need  and  desire  for  this  bodily  activity 
in  his  meaningless  and  often  foolish  mo\'ements,  and  these  can 
only  be  corrected  by  substituting  for  tliem  those  movements  and 
activities  wliich  show  that  at  the  back  of  them  are  purpose  and 
knowledge. 

Conscious  life  is  shuwn  by  purposive  activities,  and  as  knowledge 
issues  in  action,  so  also  knowledge  is  gained  by  action.  What  we 
know  does  not  become  a  part  of  us  until  we  use  that  knowledge  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  useless  until  we  translate  it  into  action. 

It  seems  as  though  we  must  go  farther  now  than  to  state  that 
activity  is  inseparable  from  life,  for  the  discoveries,  or,  rather, 
theories,  of  modern  science  teach  us  that  what  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  inert,  motionless,  and  dead  matter,  is  now  seen  to  be 
composed  of  atoms,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  composed  of  electrons 
and  corpuscles,  and  these  show  such  activity  as  to  change  their 
places  forty  million  times  a  second.  The  law  of  creation  would 
seem  to  be  the  law  of  activity,  from  the  Solar  system  to  the  infinitely 
minute  electron. 

We  must  often  realise  ourselves  that  tlie  knowledge  most  worth 
iiaving  is  that  which  we  have  gained  by  doing,  and  in  the  doing 
we  gain  fresh  knowledge.  The  mature  mind,  however,  can  afford 
to  wait  before  applying  a  new  idea,  but  the  child  cannot — and  the 
younger  the  cliild  the  more  this  is  seen  to  be  true— the  expression 
of  the  idea  must  take  place  at  once.  Surely  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  of  life  is  creative  activity,  or  often  activity  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  shown  most  strongly  in  the  normal  siglited  child,  and  I 
beheve  the  desire  is  just  as  strongly  existent  in  the  blind  child, 
and  ours  must  be  the  hands  to  unlock  every  possible  door  which 
will  lead  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire. 

The  sighted  child  will,  to  a  large  extent,  safeguard  his  own 
interests  in  this  matter,  but  even  with  help  and  encouragement, 
the  path  is  a  thorny  and  difficult  one  tor  most  blind  children,  and 
witliout  this  help  or  with  the  slightest  discouragement  the  difftculties 
would,  m  many  cases,  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

Madame  Montessori,  who  has  certainly  studied  the  psychology 
of  childhood,  and  especially  that  of  the  abnormal  child,  of  whom  we 
see  so  many  in  our  schools,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  activity 
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as  the  expression  of  some  idea  or  knowledge,  says  :  "  When  a  child 
acts  in  a  disorderly,  disconnected  manner,  his  nervous  energy  is 
under  a  great  strain,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  nervous  energy  is 
positively  increased  and  multiplied  by  intelligent  actions  which 
give  him  real  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  pride  that  he  has  over- 
come." 

Character  and  individuality  are  shown  by  our  actions,  and  our 
actions  react  on  our  character,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  end  of 
education  is  the  formation  of  character.  The  old  proverb  "  actions 
speak  louder  than  words  "  is  one  which  would  seem  to  need  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  blind  child,  for  with  him  the  words  are  so 
comparatively  easy,  the  action  often  so  difficult,  and  here,  of  course, 
by  action  I  mean  one  which  requires  physical  skill  and  movement. 

Self-activity  and  learning  by  doing  are  the  keynotes  of  the 
kindergarten  system  of  education  for  the  young  child,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  it  so  particularly  suitable  for  the  blind  child.  But 
this  self-activity  and  self-development  through  doing  is  also  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  modern  education,  and  it  is  this  which  can 
and  will  make  the  educational  outlook  for  the  bhnd  child  a  bright 
one. 


Salaries  in  Special  Scboois. 

The   jolUming   paragraphs    form    Section    jo    of    the   Report   of   the 

Departmental    ('ommittee    recently    appointed    by    the    Board   of 

Education  to  inquire  into  the  principles  ahich  should  deterynine 

the  constructwn  of  Scales  of  Salaries  for  Teachers  in  Elementary 

Schools. 

30. — Teachers    in    Special    Schools    for    Blind,    Ueaf,    and 

Defective  Children. 

(i)  Position  of  Teachers  in  Special  Schools. — We  have  thought 

it  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  the  case  of  teachers  in  Special 

Schools,  i.e.,  in  Schools  for  Blind,  Deaf,  Epileptic,  Mentally  Defective 

and  Physically  Defective  Children.     It  is  true  that  these  schools, 

though  recognised  and  administered  under  a  single  set  of  Regulations, 

are  by  no  means  homogeneous  in  character  ;    that  in  some  respects 

the  position  of  teachers  in  them  does  not  differ  from  that  of  teachers 

in  Elementary  Schools,  and  that  a  few  Special  Schools,  such  as 
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schools  for  high  grade  mentally  defective  children  and  certain  Open 
Air  Schools  differ  more  from  other  Special  Schools  than  from  ordinary 
Elementary  Schools.  Yet  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  these 
schools  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  service  in  them  has  marked 
characteristics  of  its  own,  which  justify  or  even  necessitate  a  separate 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  scales  of  salaries  for  the  teachers 
who  work  in  them. 

(ii)  Scdles  of  Salaries  for  Teachers  in  Special  Schools.-  -Teachers 
in  Special  Schools  are  drawn,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  same 
classes  as  teachers  in  ordinary  Elementary  Schools,  namely, 
Certificated  Teachers  and  Uncerti heated  Teachers  ;  there  are  alsc) 
teachers  "  possessing  such  other  qualifications  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  from  time  to  time  approve,"  including  teachers  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Handicraft.  So  far  therefore  as  salaries  are 
influenced  by  the  cost  of  preliminary  training  or  by  the  needs  of 
the  teachers,  the  position  of  teachers  in  Special  Schools  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  teachers  of  the  corresponding  grade  in 
ordinary  Schools.  It  is  true  that  Certilicated  and  Uncertilicated 
Teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  are  required  in  addition 
to  their  Code  qualifications  to  pass  a  special  examination  approved 
by  the  Board  in  the  methods  of  teaching  blind  and  deaf  children. 
But  this  examination  is  taken  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  while 
the  teachers  are  at  work  in  school  and  involves  neither  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  date  at  which  the  teacher  begins  to  earn  a  salary  nor  any 
substantial  addition  to  the  cost  of  training.  So  far  as  other  Special 
Schools  are  concerned  no  qualifications  are  required  by  the  Regula- 
tions over  and  above  those  which  are  required  by  teachers  in 
ordinary  schools. 

While,  however,  teachers  in  Special  Schools  can  base  no  claim 
for  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  salary  scales  on  the  two  grounds 
mentioned  above,  we  must  consider  in  more  detail  other  salaries 
which  have  been  urged  before  us  as  justifying  or  requiring  a  more 
generous  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  Special  Schools  than  that 
of  ordinary  teachers. 

(a)  It  is  urged  as  an  argument  for  giving  somewhat  special 
terms  to  teachers  in  Special  Schools  that  the  teaching  service  in  these 
schools  is  in  effect  a  closed  service  by  itself  and  that  the  chances 
of  promotion  are  small  and  the  prizes  few. 

{h)  In  the  case  of  teachers  in  Schools  for  the  Bhnd  and  Deaf  it 
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is  suggested  tliat  cx'tii  if  the  special  examinations  wliich  are  rcquireil 
from  tliese  teachers  involve  no  material  addition  to  thie  cost  of 
training  and  no  loss  owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  date  at 
which  the  teachers  first  begin  to  earn  a  salary,  they  yet  represent 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  teacher's  qualification  and  also  impose 
a  hea\'v  strain  on  the  teachers  who  work  for  them. 

(c)  The  instruction  of  children  in  Special  Schools  is  said  to 
present  greater  difficulties  than  the  instruction  of  normal  children. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  valuable  memorandum  submitted  to  us  by 
Dr.  Eichholz,  one  of  the  Board's  Medical  Inspectors,  all  these  children 
are  the  victims  of  some  affliction  and  this  affliction  tends,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  to  produce  an  abnormal  mental  state.  The 
teacher  of  such  children  therefore  has  to  surmount  obstacles  between 
himself  and  his  pupil  which  do  not  exist  in  normal  cases.  Further, 
the  teacher  has  to  make  himself  master  of  methods  and  subjects 
which  are  not  required  in  orchnary  schools.  This  is  ob\"ious  in  the 
case  of  bhnd  and  deaf  children,  where,  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of 
Braille  or  of  "  language  "  teaching  are  essential  parts  of  the  teacher's 
equipment.  In  the  teaching  of  ph\'sicalh^  defective  children,  though 
their  mental  state  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  normal,  their 
physical  conchtions  cause  difhculties  of  another  kind.  The  facts 
that  in  some  cases  children  have  to  be  taught  in  bed,  and  that  class 
teaching  or  proper  classification  of  the  children  is  often  impossible, 
are  merely  instances  to  show  the  special  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  met  in  dealing  with  these  children. 

(d)  Apart  from  these  actual  cHfficulties  of  teaching,  it  is  urged 
that  the  normal  work  of  these  schools  involves  a  greater  physical 
and  mental  strain  on  the  teacher  than  work  with  healthy  children. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  manv  women  teachers  hud  a  special  pleasure 
in  tending  delicate  children  ;  that  work  in  Special  Schools  is  often 
of  absorbing  interest  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Open  Air  School 
in  the  summer,  exceedingly  pleasant  compared  with  the  monotony 
of  ordinary  classroom  teaching.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time,  work  in  Special 
Schools  imposes  an  appreciably  greater  strain  on  tlie  average 
teacher  than  work  amongst  normal  children.  The  fact  that  the 
school  hours  are  slightly  shorter  and  the  classes  smaller  does  not 
compensate  for  the  extra  preparatory  work  involved  in  schools 
where  much  of  the  teaching  is  individual,  where  the  children  as  a 
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whole  require  special  care,  and  where  the  cliildren  may  in  any  one 
class  vary  considerably  in  age  and  requirements.  In  schools  for 
mentally  defective  children  it  is  stated  that  the  slowness  or  absence 
of  response,  the  low  intelligence,  the  weak  concentration,  the  feeble 
will  power,  and  the  uncertain  memory,  weary  and  discourage  even 
the  most  energetic  and  sanguine  .teachers,  and  that  unusual  skill, 
patience,  and  experience  are  required. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  arguments  in  order. 

(a)  Teachers  in  Special  Schools  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  give 
up  their  posts  and  take  to  work  in  ordinary  schools.  But  in  practice 
they  do  not  appear  to  do  so,  and  on  a  balance  of  advantages  it  seems 
probably  better  that  they  should  not.  This  at  least  would  be  true 
in  those  cases  where  the  teacher  has  spent  years  in  qualifying  by 
study  or  experience  or  both  for  dealing  with  special  types  of  afflicted 
children.  The  ordinary  school  M'ould  probably  benefit  in  some 
respects  by  the  experience  of  teachers  from  open-air  schools  or 
schools  for  mentally  defective  children.  But  the  recent  growth 
of  open-air  schools  and  the  anticipated  expansion  of  schools  for 
mentally  defecti\'e  children  seem  to  make  it  very  improbable  that 
for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  any  experienced  Special  School 
teachers  to  spare. 

While,  however,  we  may  agree  that  teachers  in  Special  Schools 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  look  for  promotion  outside  these  schools,  we  are 
much  more  doubtful  as  to  the  statement  that  the  chances  of  promo- 
tion in  these  schools  are  few  and  the  prizes  small.  Some  a  pylori 
justification  for  this  statement  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  classes  in  Special  Schools  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  ordinary 
schools  and  the  number  of  assistants  therefore  is  larger  than  in  other 
schools  of  the  same  size.  On  the  other  hand,  Special  Schools,  as 
a  rule,  are  small  in  size,  and  this  to  a  large  extent  compensates  for 
the  small  classes.  The  question,  however,  is  one  which  can  only 
be  tested  fairly  by  recourse  to  actual  figures  and  judging  by  tlie 
figures  at  our  disposal  we  doubt  whether  the  argument  has  much 
foimdation  in  fact.  If  we  take  the  case  of  full-time  teachers  only, 
we  find  that  there  were  for  instance  in  the  statistical  year  1913-14 
in  all  the  Special  Schools  put  together,  239  women  Certificated  head 
teachers  as  compared  with  657  Certificated  assistants,  and  3-]  men 
Certificated  head  teachers  compared  with  103  Certificated  assistants. 
If  wecompared  all  head  teachers  with  all  assistants,  of  whatever  grade. 
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we  find  there  are  288  women  head  teachers  to  1,055  assistants,  and 
59  men  head  teachers  to  273  assistants.  We  ha\'c  not  analysed 
these  figures  or  considered  them  in  any  detail,  but  they  do  not 
appear  at  first  sight  to  support  the  idea  that  teachers  in  Special 
Schools  as  a  whole  have  less  chance  f)f  promotion  than  teachers 
as  a  whole  in  ordinary  schools. 

{b)  We  consider  that  the  claim  for  acbhtional  salary  based  on 
the  extra  qualifications  required  from  teachers  in  Blind  and  Deaf 
Schools  is  a  more  valid  one.  The  argument  may  be  looked  at  in 
two  ways  ;  either  that  success  in  these  special  examinations,  which 
involves  not  onlv  a  high  level  of  specialised  training,  but  also  a 
substantial  amount  of  hard  and  patient  work  in  itself  warrants  some 
financial  compensation,  or  that  unless  some  such  compensation  is 
offered,  teachers  will  not  come  forward  and  qualify  themselves  for 
these  posts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  which  aspect  of  the 
argument  has  the  more  force,  as  in  practice  they  may  be  regarded 
as  inseparable.  It  is  sufftcient  to  say  that  they  appear  to  justify 
the  common  practice  of  Authorities  in  offering  a  better  scale  to 
teachers  in  these  schools. 

(c)  and  {d).  The  remaining  arguments  are  more  difficult  to 
deal  with.  We  think  that  they  shoukl  carry  considerable  weight, 
but  that  they  are  somewhat  intangible  and  difficult  to  translate 
into  terms  of  salary.  In  practice  these  arguments  are  very  similar 
to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  reinforcement  of  it.  It  appears  probable  that  in  the  long  run 
a  reasonable  compromise  will  be  arrived  at  because  it  will  prove 
impossible  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
to  these  Special  Schools  unless  some  financial  compensation  is  made 
to  set  against  the  somewhat  severe  conditions  under  which  the 
teachers  conduct  their  daily  work.  Sucli  compensation  would  vary 
with  the  different  types  of  school,  and  with  the  requirements  made 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  work  or  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
in  each  type,  and  only  experience  can  show  what  its  extent  should 
be.  In  any  case  where  there  is  difficult)'  in  securing  the  right 
teachers,  the  bodies  responsible  for  the  schools  will  ha\-e  no  option 
but  to  offer  salaries  in  excess  of  the  normal  scale,  and  they  will  clearly 
be  acting  reasonably  in  doing  so. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  though  for 
convenience'  sake  we  speak  of  a  normal  scale,  some  of  these  Special 
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Schools  are  so  situated  that  there  is  intact  no  normal  scale  to  which 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers  can  be  referred.  When  a  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  maintains  a  Day  Special  School,  it  can  base  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  that  school  on  the  scale  adopted  for  teachers 
in  its  ordinary  Elementary  Schools,  offering  such  an  increase  on  the 
scale  as  may  be  found  to  be  justified  or  necessary.  But  many 
Special  Schools,  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  lumiber,  are  residential, 
and  of  the  residential  schools  three-c^uarters  are  conducted  as  volun- 
tary institutions,  to  which  indeed  Local  Authorities  send  children  at 
approved  charges,  but  over  which  they  have  no  control.  These 
residential  schools  are  essentially  non-local  in  character,  and  take 
children  from  the  area  of  Authorities  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  normal  scale  to  which  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  can  be  referred.  We  are  not  able  to  make 
any  suggestion  for  meeting  this  difficulty.  We  can  only  assume 
that  in  practice  it  will  be  met  by  the  onlinary  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  schools  maintained  by  Local  Authorities  will  set  up 
a  standard  of  payment  and  the  remainder,  if  they  are  kept  up  to 
the  same  standard  of  efficiency,  wiU  be  compelled  to  approximate 
their  scales  to  those  of  the  publicly  maintained  institutions. 

(hi)  Residential  Special  Schools. — The  fact  that  in  the  residential 
schools  many  of  the  teachers  are  required  to  live  in  the  institution 
and  assist  in  its  management  out  of  school  hours,  introduces  another 
complication  into  the  salary  scale.  It  is  reasonable  that  these 
teachers  should  expect  a  higher  salary  in  respect  of  additional 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  also  probably  as  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  leisure  and  freedom  involved  by  "  living  in."  Against 
this  may  be  set  off  the  cost  of  their  board  and  lodging.  It  was 
suggested  to  us  by  one  of  our  witnesses  that  the  tw^o  things  might  be 
taken  to  cancel  each  other.  W^e  do  not  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  make  any  recommendation  on  a  point  of  this  kind.  No  such 
recommendation  could  be  made  without  detailed  figures  of  the  rate 
of  pay  allowed  to  the  teacher  for  his  school  work,  the  proportion 
of  his  time  given  to  school  work  and  to  out  of  school  duties,  the 
estimated  value  of  his  board  and  lodging,  and  so  on.  It  must  suffice 
for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  point  and  to  express  our  opinion  that 
it  is  one  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  fixing  the  scale  of  salaries 
for  residential  teachers. 

(iv)  Salaries  of  Head  Teachers  in  Special  Schools. — It  is  necessary 
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to  add  a  word  on  the  position  of  head  teachers  in  Special  Schools. 
The  suggestions  made  above  apply  to  all  teachers  in  these  schools, 
and  any  increase  abo^'e  the  normal  scale  given  to  class  teachers 
should  be  given  also  to  head  teachers.  As  regards  the  relation 
of  head  teachers'  salaries  to  those  of  assistants,  the  recommendations 
we  ha\'e  made  for  ordinary  schools  apply  here  also  in  principle. 
Appointments  to  head  teacherships  should  be  regarded  as  entailing 
additional  responsibiUty  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in 
salary.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Special  Schools  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  graded  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  schools.  Many  of  the 
schools  are  managed  by  voluntary  bodies  as  separate  institutions  ; 
hardly  any  Authorities  have  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  make 
grading  possible  ;  and  in  any  case  Special  Schools  vary  greatly  in 
difficulty,  and  their  size  therefore  is  a  less  reliable  factor  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  schools.  Xo  clear  reconunendation  therefore  can 
be  made  as  to  the  relation  of  head  teacliers'  salaries  to  those  of 
assistants  in  Special  Schools.  Beyond  the  general  principles  we 
have  already  laid  down,  it  must  be  left  to  Authorities  and  Managers 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  head  teachers  on  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  case. 


IncrcascU  Gouenimcii!  rirani. 

The  iollvK'Dii^  paya'^raphs  urc  iakoi  /foiii  n   Minit/e  oj  the  Board  of 
Ediicii/ioii  modijVDig  iJic  Regiilulio]is  joy  Special  Schools. 

The  Board  have  for  some  time  past  had  under  consideration 
the  system  under  which  Grants  are  at  present  payable  in  respect  of 
children  in  attendance  at  Special  Schools.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
found  practicable  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  on  the  various  questions 
involved.  The  Board,  however,  recognise  that  it  is  important  that 
some  assistance  should  be  given  forthwith  to  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  to  the  Managers  of  Voluntary  Institutions,  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  additional  charges  now  being  incurred  in 
respect  of  Teachers"  salaries,  and  the  increased  cost  of  food.  They 
have  accordingly  decided,  as  an  interim  arrangement,  to  increase 
the  Grants  payable  under  the  Regulations  for  Special  Schools  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  attached  Minute. 
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The  improvement  and  indeed  the  maintenance  of  tlie  efhriency 
of  Special  Schools,  as  of  other  types  of  School,  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  provision  of  a  suitably  qualified  Staff 
of  teachers.  Such  a  Staff  can  only  be  obtained  and  retained  if 
adequate  salaries  are  paid,  and  the  Board  rely  on  the  School 
Authorities  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  increased 
grants  to  provide  adequate  salaries  in  Special  Schools,  regard  being 
had  to  the  special  character  of  the  duties  required  and  the  rates  of 
salary  payable  to  teachers  of  a  similar  standing  in  ordinary  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

The  additional  grants  payable  to  Residential  Institutions  are 
in  particular  intended  to  assist  those  Institutions  in  meeting  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Minute  of  the  Board  of  Educatiox,  dated  the  15th  February,  1918. 

The  Grant  payable  each  year  for  a  Certihed  School  for  Blind  or 
Deaf  Children  is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  at  the  late  of  SI.  10s.  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance 
in  a  Certified  Day  School  ; 

(ii)  at  the  rate  of  16/.  los.  for  each  unit  of  average  attend- 
ance in  a  Certified  Boarding  School. 
L.S.  L.  A.  Selry-Bigge. 


Holes. 

We  hear  that  a  new  Committee  of  Inxestigation  has  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  problem  of  the  London  Workshops. 
The  Committee  is  of  three  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  one  representative  of  each  of  the  \\'orkshops.  Mr.  Stephen 
Walsh,  M.P.,  is  to  act  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor  as 
Secretarv. 


Teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  present  situation  in  London 
with  regard  to  salaries.  A  new  scale  had  been  prepared  and 
accepted  by  the  Education  Conmiittee,  but  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  women  teachers  the  Council  referred  tlie  whole  scheme  back. 
The  cause  of  the  opposition  la_\-  in  the  undue  disparity  between  the 
salaries  of  men  and  women — a  disparit\-  which  was  accentuated 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  new  scale. 
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It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  last  month  of 
Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Alancliester.  Mr.  CTOodwin  joined  the  teachin.y 
staff  of  Henshaw's  IMind  Asxluni  m  May,  1X79,  where  he  laboured 
faithfulK-  till  his  retirement  three  years  ago.  On  that  occasion  we 
were  able  to  publish  a  warm  appreciation  of  his  work  and  character 
as  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Tive\',  a  pupil  and  fellow  teacher.  INIuch 
of  the  period  of  his  retirement  has  been  burdened  by  bad  health, 
which  he  bore  with  his  usual  fortitude  and  patience.  In  him 
workers  ot  the  blind  ha\e  lost  an  honoured  colleague,  and  the  world 
of  the  blind  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens.  He  was  of  the  fine 
t\'pe  of  gentleman, — upright,  dignified  and  true,  loyal  to  his  work 
and  school,  devoted  to  the  larger  issues  of  his  work  as  educator. 
Many  blind  men  up  and  down  the  country  will  mourn  his  loss,  and 
feel  afresh  the  debt  they  owe  for  early  guidance  under  a  wise  and 
re\'ered  master. 


We  congratulate  Miss  Garaway  u|xmi  being  appointed  for 
another  period  of  three  years  to  the  Teachers"  Registration  Council 
as  the  representative  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  im]Mjrtant  duties  that  can  be  delegated  to  any  member  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  interests  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  in  such  safe  keeping.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  past  Miss  (laraway  has  not  recei\ed 
sufficient  support.  To  a  certain  extent  the  power  exercised  by  any 
representative  is  measured  b>-  the  strength  of  the  section  of  educa- 
tional work  for  which  he  or  she  stands.  The  smallness  of  the 
number  of  teachers  of  the  blind  who  ha\e  registered  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  efforts  which  Miss  Garawa>' 
may  make  on  our  behalf.  The  influence  of  the  Teachers'  Registra- 
tion Council  may  grow  t(^  be  paramount  in  all  matters  professional 
and  educational  ;  but  the  teachers  alone  can  bring  this  about.  It  is 
the  bounden  dut\-  of  each  to  do  his  share  towards  this  desirable 
consummation.  The  way  is  simple  :  send  to  Dr.  Roscoe,  at  47, 
Bedford  Square,  for  the  necessary  forms,  and  make  ai)plication  at 
once, 
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naCional  £ibrarp  for  (be  Blina. 

Books  added  during:  JANUARY,   IQ18. 

MiSCELLANEOlS 

Country  Month  by  Month  (11  vo\s.)...A .  J .  Given  <'-,/.  S.Boiilger 

Ultimate  Behef  

Galhpoli  {2  vols.)  

Warrior  Within 

With  the  Beloved         

Present  State  of  the  English  Novel  ... 

Pre-eminence  ot  Jesus... 

Our  Lord's  Temptations 

On  the  Study  of  Christian  Character 
*Human  Physiology.     Part  III.     Compiled  by  J .  Lloyd  Jo)nistone 

^England  of  Siiakespeare  (3  vols.)      P.  H    DitclifichI 

*Selections  from  Georgian  Poetry  (1913-1915)  

Art  of  Pianoforte  Construction  (3  vols.)       S.   Wolfoulen 

Sacred  Allegories  (4  vols.)       Rev.  W.  Aihinis 

King  of  the  Jews  (2  vols.)       Ih-and  Duke  Coiistaiifine 


A .  Cliittoii-Brock 

,/.  Masefield 

H.B.A. 

G.M. 

...  G .  Sdiiifshnry 
...Canon  Scott  Holhnid 

Mackay 

Bi.shop  Paget 


ESPKK.\N  IH). 

Libro  de  I'Humorajo  {2  vols.) 
Artikoloj  el  la  (iazelo  "  Esperanto 

Fiction. 

Man  from  Downing  Street  (3  vols.) 
Secret  Garden  (5  vols.) 

Blazed  Trail  (6  \ols.) 

*Pincher  Martin,  O.D.   (5  vols.) 
Stronger  Claim  (4  \ols.) 
Quinnevs  (4  \()ls. ) 


P    de  Leniiyel 


...     \V.  Le  Ouenx 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett 

...      S.  E.  Wliite 

"  Taffrail  " 

A  .  Perrin 

...  H.  A.  Vachell 


February,     1918. 


Fiction. 

Crime  and  Punishment  (9  \ols.) 

*Dark  Forest  (3  vols.)       

By  Proxy  (8  \ols.l 

Keeper  of  the  Door  (8  \ols.) 

Kreutzer  Sonata  (2  vols.) 

Unto   Caesar  (6  \ols.) 

Hocken  and  Hunken  (5  \ols.)   .. 

Intrusions  of  Peggy  (6  \ols.) 

Bindle  (4  vols.) 


F.  Do.stoieffsky 

Hugh   Walpole 

...  James  Payn 

...      KM.  Dell 

Count  Tolstoi 

Baroness  Orczy 

Oniller-CoKch 

A  ntliony  Hope 

H .  Jenkins 
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FOKEIGX. 

*Missa  Solemnis    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...      A    Rihaux 

*fiuide  Litur.t;ique... 

*Le  Sa\oir  Vivre  (Recueil  de  Conseils  Pratiques) 

*Ecritiire  \'uli;aire  en  Relief  ponctue    ... 

*La  Caf,motte          ...          ...          .;.          ...          ...  ...      I{ .  f.ahiclie 

*Un  Scandals          ..."          ...          ...          ...          ...  ...        /,    Hirlcvv 

*Lettres  a  un  .Vncien  Camarade 

*Contes  de  Fees     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ...     C    l^crraiilt 

*La  Souris   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ...  E.  Paillcron 

*Le  F'iano  ;   son  Histoire...          ...          ...          ...  ...    R .  Dcclunix 

*Moniento  de  I'Accordeur  (2  \ols.)        ...          ...  ...    A'.  Dcclunix 

*Iixercises  j^radues  de  Lecture  Braille  ...          ...  ...        MoHcluird 

*()rth()firaphique  Francjaise 

*AnatoiTiie   (4  \ols.)           ...          ...          ...          ...  ...         .1/    DkvuI 

*Le  Barbier  de  Seville     ...          ...          ...          ...  HciiiiiiKircluiis 

*Cours  Elementaire  de  Physique  .\coustique...  ...      E.  Rnniley 

*Les  Effrontes       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ...        h.  .Au^ier 

*Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier           ...          ...          ...  ...        h.  An}iicr 

*Conseils  aux  Jeunes  Musiciens  .\v'eugles       ...  ...        Paiiiicficr 

*Cours  Russes  :    I'Oncle  Pedia  ...          ...          ...  ...   E.  M    Voiluc 

*Un  Caprice           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  ...  .4.  dc  Miisscf 

*La  Danse  an  point  de  \ue  Musical 

*Le  Cientilhomme  Pauvre  (2  \ols.)         ...          ...  H    Conscience 

*Cliarakterbilder  aus  der  Gescliichte  (4  vols.)  ...  ^  .   \r.  druhe 

MlSCELL.\NEl)r.S. 

For  Freedom          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  A.  H.  tin  Silviz 

Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetrv,  trans,  from  (iaelic  /.  Macplicrson 

Tolstoi,  Turgenev  and  Dostoye\ski  (2  vols.)...  Ncvill  Forhcs 
Gardening  (Resume  of  Lecture  on) 

*Logic  (2  vols.)       ...          ...          ...          ...           ...  I^rofcssor  Jcvons 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Brontes   (10  vols.)      .l/r.s.  /-'.  //.  Cluulu-icli 
Lady  Georgina  Fullerton  and  Lady  Amabel  Kerr     ... 

Discovery  and  Revelations  (2  vols.)     ...          Rev.  H.  F.  Hamilton 

Lord  Kitchener  (2   vols.)              ...          ...          ...  ...     H.  Dtivniy 

Childliood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth  (7  vols.)      ...  Count  Tolstoi 

Child's  History  of  England  (9  vols.)    ...          ...  ...      C.  Dickens 

Great    Fundamental   Truths  of   Religion     (3    \ols.) 

Rev.  R.  C.  BoJIiin 

*Puultrv  Craft,  Section.s  1-9       ./.  Play  foot 

^Stereotyped  Books . 


THE  HTIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  Bhnd  in  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon    tyi)e  in 

the   Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"  Progeess,"     "The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"The   School  Magazine,"     "Comrades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  ty))e. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,    while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkpi'int   magazine   devoted  to   the   interests   of    the 
l)lind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


Extract  from    Constitution    o{'  The    A.T.B. 


2,  That  the  aims  of  the  Association  be  as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare, 

•  •  • 

8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of   each    year, 

THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings.  &  all  kinds  of  Garments. 

>lieciali>  cuiisliucteil  lor  Sij4litlKr>b  lu.iiiipulatiuii.  are  u»eil 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throutilioiit  the  Empire, 
Knitted    Gooilfi  proilitced   find  quick   and    ready   sale. 


SpECi.^L    Tkkms. 
KNITTER    WORKS.    133   Upper   Brook    Street,  Manchester. 


"T^he     Teacher     of     the     BHnd 

is  published  every  second  month 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 

WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books " 

NOW     COMPLETELY      READY. 


Book      1. 

2     vols. 

2/6 

per  vol. 

,,       II. 

2         ,, 

2/6 

,,      III. 

3          »i 

2/6 

„      IV. 

2         ,, 

..••        3/= 

V. 

3       ,» 

•...        3/= 

,,      VI. 

3       M 

-.         3/= 

These  Reading   Book^ 

^  have   been 

introduced   into 

all  the   principal 

Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Nelson's    Queen    Primer,   1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,  4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  6   numbers,    i/- 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 

M  arm  ion,    2  vols.,    2/6   per   vol. 
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edirorial. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  to  increase  the  in- 
significance of  the  indi\  icUiah  It  has  blunted  our  sensibilities,  and 
made  cheap  human  life.  The  unit  is  swallowed  uj)  in  the  maelstrom 
of  catastrophic  events.  'Vet  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Austin  has 
come  with  the  shock  of  keen  personal  loss  and  with  the  sense  of 
calamity  to  the  world  of  the  blind.  It  is  only  a  few  months  ago,  on 
the  making  free  of  the  Library  to  all  readers,  that  we  wrote  of  her 
work  in  these  pages,  and  as  our  words  gave  her  pleasure,  we  \-enture 
to  reprint  one  or  two  sentences : — 

"  To  Miss  Austin  this  fulfilment  of  intention  must  be  particu- 
larly gratifying.  It  is  good  to  have  large  plans  ;  it  is  good  to  have 
the  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  necessary  for  their  realisa- 
tion. Both  the  power  of  conception  and  the  power  of  execution 
are  manifest  in  the  Library-  to-day.  It  is  an  idea  made  concrete, 
and  Miss  Austin  must  ha\e  had  joy  in  her  creation.  Success 
minimises  and  softens  the  rigours  of  the  road,  but  to  us  who  benefit 
from  the  completed  work  they  should  not  be  altogether  forgotten. 
Unceasing  effort,  patience,  tact,  and  irresistible  hope  must  have 
characterised  the  labours  of  the  years  that  are  gone.  To  those 
who  have  accomplished  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back.  Recollection 
is   to   them   a   stimulus   to   further   progress.     The    Library  as   it 
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"  stands    is   a   fine  achievement.      It    earns   our   .txratitiule    and   our 
'tribute  of  sincere  appreciation." 

Miss  Austin  was  a  woman  of  lon^  \ie\vs  and  boundless  energ\-. 
She  was  at  the  height  of  her  powers  ;  her  influence  was  rapidly 
growing,  and  yet  in  a  sense  her  work  at  the  Library  was  finished. 
Her  dream  of  a  National  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  had,  by  her 
efforts,  been  realised,  and  she  was  free  to  choose  her  path.  At  least 
it  seemed  so,  but  destiny  willed  otherwise.  Her  place  is  empty, 
but  her  work  remains  :  an  enduring  monument  to  her  and  a 
permanent  gift  to  the  blind. 

Miss  Austin  had  a  strong  personality,  and  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  her  friends  have  had  her  much  in  their  thoughts 
these  last  sad  days.  One  impression,  in  particular,  remains  with 
us,  and,  though  personal,  we  venture  to  set  it  down.  It  was  on  the 
night  of  19th  inst.,  when  a  German  raid  kept  London  from  sleep. 
Through  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  the  rushing  of  the  shells,  the 
bursting  of  the  shrapnel,  the  malevolent  droning  of  aeroplane 
engines  that  filled  the  interspaces  of  sound  with  a  background  of 
dread,  through  all  that  foolish  hubbub  of  hate,  there  came  recurrently, 
persistently,  a  picture  of  peace.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  majestic 
shrouded  figure  lying  somewhere  amid  the  same  clamour  but 
serenely  heedless,  wrapped  in  the  awful  immobility  of  death. 

It   is  the  old   contrast,  exaggerated   mayhap   bv  circumstance, 

but  still  the  same,  obxious  and  irresistible,   that    was  in  the  mind  of 

the  poet  as  he  wrote  that  sweetest  and  most  plaintive  of  all   dirges  : 

"  Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  has  finish 'd  joy  and  moan," 

But  in  the  case  of  Miss  Austin  the  final  impression  cannot  be 
of  immobility.  Life  to  her  was  not  a  fitful  fever  callmg  for  sleep. 
It  was  a  well  marked  road  of  purposeful  endea\'our,  and  who  shall 
say  that  road  is  ended  ?  Rather  must  we  feel  that  the  future  is 
still  before  her,  and  that  her  indomitable  spirit,  intrepid  and  un- 
dismayed, has  voyaged  forth,  in  hope  and  wonder,  upon  the  great 
adventure  of  the  life  beyond. 
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CDC  C.R.C.  and  mr.  fisher's  Bill. 

It  is  with  p/casiirc  tluit  ice  ure  able  to  pri/it  /)c/oic  the  Rcf^ort 
of  the  Tcaclicrs'  Rcgisti-dtion  Council  on  the  Xeic  Hducation  Bill. 

The  Teficliei's'  Refj^istralicMi  Council  has  ^i\'en  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  Education  jiill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  h\-  the  President  nt  the  Hoard  ot  Education  on  Moiidax', 
14th  January,  191  S,  and  has  authorised  the  followiui^  statement: — 

1.  The  Council  is  in  cordial  at^reement  with  the  main  purpose 
of  the  measure,  namelv,  to  extend  the  scope  of  educational  facilities, 
especialK'  with  regard  to  the  better  care  of  childi'en  under  school 
age,  the  iire\ention  of  child  labour  lor  jjiolit,  the  abolition  of  half- 
time  emi:)loyment  before  the  age  of  14,  and  the  training  of  \-oung 
persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS  in  da\'  continuation  schools. 

On  educational  grounds  the  Council  welcomes  the  proposal  to 
include  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools,  at  appropri- 
ate stages,  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  capacities,  and 
circumstances  of  the  children.  It  also  apjn'oves  of  the  proposal  to 
make  special  pro\ision  for  the  older  children  of  such  schools,  and 
will  welcome  an\-  feature  of  the  curriculum  of  the  proposed  day 
C(2ntinuation  schools  which  may  be  introduced  tor  the  purpose  of 
awakening  the  interest  of  puiiils  m  matters  relating  to  their  daily 
work. 

While  holding  the  \  lew  that  practical  subjects  ma\-  thus  be 
introduced  on  educational  grounds,  the  Council  wt^uld  deplore  any 
attempts  to  introduce  an  exclusively  vocational  element  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  elementary,  central,  or  day  continuation 
schools.  All  these  institutions,  together  with  secondary  schools  and 
I'niversities,  ■will  render  the  best  possible  service  to  industry  and 
commerce  by  imparting  principles  rather  than  the  technique  of  a 
workshop  or  business.  The  schools  ot  the  country  cannot  provide 
for  their  pupils  that  technical  training  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by 
actual  ex{)erience  in  offices  and  workshops.  MoreoN'er  the  aim  of  a 
national  system  of  education  includes  a  preparation  for  the  right  use 
of  leisure  as  well  as  for  efficient  work.  To  this  end  educational 
institutions    of    every    type    must    seek    to    promote    the    physical, 
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intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  their  pupils,  so  that  they  may  be 
fitted  to  enter,  as  fully  as  their  circumstances  permit,  upon  the 
heritage  of  the  life  and  tliought  of  humanity.  Since  this  training  is 
most  fruitful  during  the  years  of  adolescence  the  Council  welcomes 
the  proposal  to  maintain  regular  educational  supervision  o\'er  young 
persons  up  to  the  age  of  18,  with  the  added  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion which  will  result  from  the  abolition  of  child  emplo\-ment  for 
wages  under  12,  the  enforcement  of  whole-time  attendance  at  school 
up  to  14,  and  the  systematic  care  of  infants  below  school  age. 

2.  The  Council  further  approves  the  effort  to  harmonise  the 
work  of  the  Local  Authorities  which  were  set  up  under  the  Education 
Act  of  1902.  Experience  has  shown  that  while  the  independence 
of  these  Authorities  should  be  maintained  there  should  be  some 
adequate  means  for  securing  a  national  standard  of  efficiency  though 
not  of  detailed  uniformity  in  educational  work.  Such  means  may 
be  found  in  the  proposal  to  call  upon  Authorities  to  submit  schemes 
for  the  approval  of  the  Central  Body,  and  also  in  the  development 
of  voluntary  co-operation  between  authorities  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  the  provision  of  means  of  higher  education  and  funds  for 
scholarships.  In  this  connection  the  Council  welcomes  the  abolition 
of  the  limit  hitherto  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  money  raised  by  a 
Council  for  purposes  of  higher  education,  and  hopes  that  the  practice 
will  be  encouraged  of  giving  grants  from  the  rates  to  Universities 
and  other  institutions  for  higher  education  and  research.  The 
Council  would  welcome  also  a  higher  and  more  uniform  standard 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  the  same  status  in  different  areas, 
since  the  national  supply  of  teachers  is  adversely  affected  by  a  low 
rate  of  payment  in  any  district  such  as  tends  to  diminish  the  general 
repute  and  prospects  of  the  work,  and  to  discourage  many  young 
persons  of  ability  from  entering  upon  it.  As  the  supply  of  teachers 
is  a  national  concern,  vital  to  the  success  of  any  education  measure, 
the  Council  expresses  the  hope  that  there  may  be  required  as  a 
necessary  part  of  every  scheme  submitted  by  a  Local  Authority 
some  evidence  of  proper  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  supply 
of  qualified  teachers,  and  that  propter  provision  shall  be  held  to 
include  an  adequate  scale  of  salaries  and    such    other   conditions   as 
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will  encourage  young  persons  of  ability  to  regard  teaching  as  a  form 
of  ser\-ice  worthy  of  their  powers. 

3.  The  Council  api:)ro\es  the  proposal  to  call  for  information 
respecting  schools  and  educational  institutions  not  liable  to  inspec- 
tion by  any  Government  department.  Such  a  survey  it  holds  to  be 
desirable,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  national  education  in  general 
but  also  in  those  ot  many  schools  and  institutions  which  are  per- 
forming \  aluable,  though  officially  unrecognised,  service  to  the 
communit\-.  While  it  has  no  wish  to  see  inefificient  schools  con- 
tinued out  of  regard  for  pri\ate  interests,  the  Council  hopes  that 
every  encouragement  may  be  given  to  schools  which  are  found  to 
be  doing  satisfactory  work,  although  they  are  not  controlled  or  aided 
by  the  Central  or  Local  Education  Authority.  Such  schools  form 
a  valuable  part  of  our  national  educational  facilities,  and  pro\ide 
that  variety  of  opportunity  and  of  method  which  have  always 
distinguished  English  education  from  the  formal  schemes  of  more 
rigidly  organised  states. 

4.  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  ma\'  be  improved  in 
the  following  particulars  : — 

(a)  In  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  Board  of 
Education  and  a  Local  Authority  in  regard  to  any 
scheme  of  local  education  the  machinery  of  conference 
and  public  enquiry  proposed  in  the  Bill  (Clause  5,  1 
and  2)  should  be  followed,  not  only  by  the  laying  of 
papers  before  Parliament  as  a  prelude  to  with-holding 
or  reducing  grants,  but  also  by  the  consideration  of 
the  case  by  a  Standing  Parliamentary  Committee 
which  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  such  disagreements  and  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  grant  shall  be  withheld  or  reduced. 

(h)  The  Education  Act  of  1902  ordered  that  in  all  schemes 
for  the  constitution  of  Education  Committees  to'  be 
formed  by  Local  Education  Authorities  there  should 
be  provision  for  including  as  members  of  such  Com- 
mittees    some     persons     or  person  of    experience  in 
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education  and  acquainted  witli  the  needs  of  the 
N'arious  kinds  of  schools  in  the  area.  Under  this 
Clause  some  Authorities  have  invited  the  help  of 
teachers  as  members  of  the  Local  Education  Com- 
mittees. Where  this  has  been  done  it  is  found  that 
the  services  of  teachers  thus  co-opted  have  been  of 
great  \alue,  and  the  Council  suggests  that  all  schemes 
for  the  constitution  of  Lcjcal  Education  Committees 
should  pro\ide  for  the  inclusion  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  as  members  of  such  Committees 
on  the  ground  of  their  experience  in  education  and 
their  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Education  should  be  empowered  to 
provide,  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  Training 
College  recognised  b\'  the  Board,  for  the  erection, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  demon- 
stration and  research  m  methods  of  teaching.  Every 
Local  Education  Authority  should  be  empowered  to 
maintain  or  aid  in  maintaining  such  a  school. 

((/)  While  gi\ing  special  ai)pro\al  to  the  proposal  (Clause 
21)  that  Local  Authorities  shcjuld  l)e  empowered  to 
aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  research  in  or 
in  connection  with  an  educati(jnal  institution,  the 
Council  suggests  that  the  Bill  should  provide  expressly 
that  sui-h  aid  ma\-  be  gi\eii  b\-  a  Local  Authority  to 
institutions  situated  outside  its  own  area.  Otherwise 
there  is  a  danger  that  institutions  doing  work  of 
national  nnportance  nia_\  tail  to  obtain  the  hnancial 
aid  wliK'li  IS  necessarx'    tor  their  work. 

(e)  J'he  Council  would  welcome  a  statutory'  recognition 
of  Local  Councils  of  'keacheis  to  be  tormed  on  an 
electi\'e  basis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers" 
Registration  Council,  and  to  be  so  constituted  as  to 
provide  for  the  due  representation  of  e\ery  type  of 
teaching   work.      Such    Local    Councils    of    Teachers 
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would  supply  a  means  of  making  available  the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  of  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  with  the  Local  Education 
Committee. 

(/>  The  Council  urges  the  importance  of  strengthening 
Clauses  13-16  so  as  to  diminish  in  e\'ery  possible  way 
the  evils  of  child  labour. 

ig)  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  (Clause 
10)  to  exempt  from  attendance  at  Continuation 
Schools  those  young  persons  between  16  and  18  years 
who  have  either  passed  a  recognised  examination  or 
have  been  in  whole  time  attendance  at  a  secondary 
school  up  to  16  is  in  conflict  with  an  important 
principle  of  the  IHll,  \iz.:  that  there  should  be 
educational  supervision  o\er  young  persons  up  to  the 
age  of  18. 


€ibci  Winifred  Austin. 

By  W.M.S. 

It  is  our  sorrowful  duty  to  have  to  record  the  death,  in  the 
early  morning  of  Friday,  May  17th,  of  Ethel  Winifred  Austin.  The 
sense  of  loss  is  too  great,  the  blow  is  too  sudden  and  too  recent  for 
it  to  be  possible  for  any  adequate  surxey  of  her  work,  or  fitting 
tribute  to  her  wonderful  pers(Miality  to  be  given  at  this  time. 
There  was  no  one  better  known  to  the  Blind  and  to  workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  there  was  no  (Mie  more  belo\ed.  She  transformed  the 
Lending  Library,  which  was  doing  a  useful  but  very  limited  work 
into  a  great  National  Institution  whose  benefits  are  free  to  all.  In 
doing  this  she  realised  at  least  part  of  what  she  had  planned  to  do, 
but  that  wonderful  mind  of  hers  had  formed  even  wider  concep- 
tions, and  who  is  there  now  wlio  can  bring  these  to  fruition  ?  She 
was  pre-eminently  a  public  woman,  gifted  with  a  power  of  clear 
exposition,  very  quick  in  assimilating  new  ideas,  an  organiser  of  the 
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highest  order,  and  possessed  of  a  courage  that  never  wavered. 
She  was  tireless  m  her  devotion  to  duty,  and  took  endless  trouble 
to  make  happier  the  li\es  of  those  she  was  brought  in  contact  with. 
Her  position  as  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  National  Library 
brought  her  into  close  touch  with  thousands  of  blind  peisons  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  to  all  of  them  she  seemed,  and  was,  a  personal 
friend.  She  had  no  long  illness,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for 
that.  She  was  at  w^ork  a  week  before  her  death.  Her  labours 
were  so  great  that  at  times  she  must  ha\  e  felt  wearied,  but  she 
never  complained,  and  e\ery  fresh  triumph  that  she  won  was  but  a 
fresh  opportunit\-  for  further  progress.  The  charm  of  her  manner 
was  universally  recognised,  her  influence  was  magnetic.  She  made 
no  enemies,  though  always  uncompromising  when  a  principle  was 
at  stake.  Her  literary  taste  was  very  sound,  and  \ery  catholic. 
The  choice  of  books  which  she  had  copied  for  the  Library  proved 
that  sfie  was  free  from  the  narrow  views  which  at  one  time  obtained 
with  regard  to  what  the  Blind  should  read.  Her  work  will  of 
course  be  her  best  memorial,  that  is  ine\'itably  true  of  us  all,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  those  she  has  done  so  much  tor  will  wish  to  do 
something  to  show  their  love  and  \eneration  for  her  memory. 


Skeleton  l>i$torp  of   the  ndtional  £ibrarp 
for  tbe  Blind. 

188J      Library  founded   by  Miss   Arnold  (blind)  and  Miss  Howden, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Dow-,  at  Fairfax  Road,  Hampstead. 

1885      Arnold   Carriage    Fund    started    to    heljj    poor    readers    pay 
carriage. 

188b      Kemo\al  to  Boundary  Road,  larger  premises. 

1888      Removal  to  Belsize  Road.      Music  Library  Section  started. 

18y8      Retirement   of   Miss   Arnold.     Appointment  of    First   Com- 
mittee.     Miss  Lohr  appointed  Librarian. 

18yy      Introduction  of   Card  Catalogue. 
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1901  Dow  Blind  Writers'  P\ind  started  to  pay  blind  copyists  and 
correctors.      Mr.  D.  A.  Howden  elected  Chairman. 

1904  Removal  to  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  1,500  \'olumes 
bought  from  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  Gift 
of  Music  Library  from  Mrs.  Gray. 

1906  Appointment  of  Miss  E.  W.  Austin  as  Librarian.  Postage 
on  "  Blind  Literature  "  reduced  from  7d.  to  l^d.  per  xol. 

1907  Death  of  Mrs.  Dow.  Mr.  Howden's  resignation  of  Chair- 
manship. Mr.  E.  C.  Hamley  elected  Chairman.  First 
Braille  Corrector  appointed  on  Staff. 

1908  Brighton  Branch  founded.  Grade  111  Section  started. 
First  propaganda  for  Central  Free  Library. 

1910  Esperanto  Section  started.  Mr.  Dudley's  work  as  voluntary 
Teacher  of  Braille  greatly  developed. 

1912  Music  Ad\isory  Committee  appointed.  Death  of  Mr. 
Dudley,  lea\ing  legacy  of  many  trained  teachers. 

1913  Federation  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind  founded.  National 
Library  appointed  as  "  Clearing  House." 

1914  Gift  of  4,500  volumes  from  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust.  "  Blind  Postage  "  reduced  to  Id.  a  \olume.  Resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Hamley.  Election  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  as 
Chairman. 

1915  Gift  of  ^12,000  from  Carnegie  Trust  for  Building  and 
Accessories.  Exchange  of  Books  arranged  with  Paris 
Library.  Library  declared  free  to  all  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors.  Many  Teachers  provided  for  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Library  declared  free  to 
Blind  Deaf. 

1916  Lord  Shaw  appointed  Chairman,  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  \'ice- 
Chairman.         Removal     to     Tufton     Street,     Westminster. 
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Library  declared  free  to   all    Blind    readers.      Representative 
of   Library  Association  joined  Conmiittee. 

1917  Library  of  Catholic  Truth  Society,  700  \olumes  presented. 
Library  of  10,000  \olumes  presented  by  National  Institute 
Home  Teaching  Branch.  Promises  from  National  Institute 
and  Royal  Blind  School,  West  Craigmillar,  to  present  all 
works  embossed  by  their  printing  houses  free  to  Library. 

1918  Manchester  Branch  opened.       S.P.G.  Library  amalgamated. 


Salaries  in  Scotland. 

The  foUoiciiig  is  front  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  Depart- 
mental Conniiittee  : — 

"  There  are  other  classes  of  special  teachers  for  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  scale  of  remuneration,  as  their 
number  is  comparati\'ely  small,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  work  are  various — we  refer  to  teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  of  the  Blind,  and  also  to  teachers  of  Defective  Children.  We 
are  convinced  that  School  ^lanagers  will  see  the  necessity  for 
recognising  special  aptitude  for  such  work,  which  must  necessarily 
involve  some  trying  conditions.  Long  e.\i)erience  is  obviously  an 
important  element  in  work  which  requires  much  patience  and 
careful  study  of  the  requirements  ol  the  children  so  afflicted,  and, 
in  view  of  this,  it  may  be  well  that  the  increments  should  in  such 
cases  be  so  extended  as  to  lead  to  a  subslantiall\-  increased  income 
in  later  years.  Special  trainmg  and  high  moral  purpose  are  called 
for  in  such  work,  and  the  necessity  of  careful  selection  is  apparent- 
In  return  for  these  requirements,  special  consideration  as  regards 
remuneration  should  be  shown.  The  comparati\  ely  small  number 
of  cases  would  best  be  dealt  with  b\-  the  school  managers  after  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances." 
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neio  Scale  of  Salaries  under  tDe  C.C.C. 

The  recommendations  ot  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
L.C.C.  with  regard  to  their  Teachers'  Salaries,  submitted  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Council  on  May  14th,  1918,  contain  the  following  : 

(dj  Scale  for  Cektificateu  Assistant  Teachers — 

Our  proposals  in\ol\e  an  Assistant  Teacher,  recei\ing  a  com- 
mencing salary  of  £120  (men)  and  /,  108  (women),  and 
receiving  this  amount  for  the  first  three  years  of  service. 
During  this  time  the  teacher  will  be  on  probation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  enlarged  period  of  probation  will  allow  a  much 
more  thorough  exammation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  teacher, 
and  of  his  or  her  htness  for  retention  in  the  permanent  service 
than  is  at  present  allowed  by  the  shorter  period  of  probation. 

(1)  Assistaiif   Masters. 

^120  (three  years)  then  /"lO  each  year  to  jC2-\-0,  when  the 
serxices  of  the  teacher  will  be  considered.  If  the  teacher 
is  to  proceed  to  the  maximum,  increment  will  be  allowed 
after  one  year  at  ^240  to  £  260  for  three  years,  then  to 
£2S0  for  three  years,  then  to  ^300  maximum. 

(2)  Assistant   Mistresses. 

/ri08  (three  years),  then  £7  to  £185,  when  the  services 
of  the  teacher  will  be  considered.  If  the  teacher  is  to 
proceed  to  the  maximum,  increment  will  be  allow^ed  after 
one  year  at  £lS5  to  ^198  for  three  years,  then  to  £211 
for  three  years,  then  to  £225  maximum. 

Day  'I'eachers  in  Special  Schools  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
new  scale  for  Assistant  Teachers  in  ordinary  Elementary  Schools, 
while  teachers  in  Residential  Special  Schools  are  to  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  new  scale  plus  emoluments. 

Resident  Teachers  and  Instructors  will  recei\e  the  same  pay 
as  in  Day  Schools,  and  emolument  will  be  allowed  as  paxinent  for 
the  super^■isory  and  disciplinary  duties  performed  out  of  school 
hours. 
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Sir  WasMnaion  Ranscr,  in.il..  D.C.£. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Knighthood  conferred  on  Dr.  Ranger.  The  news 
must  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  workers  among  the 
blind,  for  no  one  is  more  highly  respected  than  he. 

By  his  own  efforts  Sir  Washington  Ranger  overcame  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  By  abilit\-  and  pertinacity  of  purpose  he 
wore  down  all  prejudice  and  opposition,  and  achie\  ed  a  foremost 
place  in  academic  and  professional  circles. 

He  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  figure  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  His  labours  in  the  reformation 
of  braille  are  historic,  and  at  every  conference  his  speeches  have 
been  welcomed  for  their  vigour,  sanity  and  humour. 

We  are  proud  to  note  that  he  has  been  one  of  our  vice-presidents 
since  the  inception  of  the  Association. 


Rational  £ibrarp  Suppleiiienl. 

Books  added  during  March,    iqi8. 

Miscellaneous. 

English  Countryside  and  Its  Story  ...  ...  ...        E.  Pulhrook 

Table  Rabbit  Production        ...  ...  ...         ...     PE    Wilson 

Royal  Navy  :    Its  influence  in  English  History  and 

in  the  Growth  of  Empire  (2  vols.)         ...  ...         _/.  Lcylaiid 

Kings  in  Exile  (3  vols.)  C.  G.  D.  Roberts 

Study  in  Consciousness  (4  vols.)        ...  ...  ...  A.Bcsant 

Seems   So  ! — A    Working   Class  View    of   Politics 

(4  vols.)        S.  Reynolds  2.\\dB.  &  r.   Woollcy 

History  of  the  War  ;    Parts  VI.  and  \'III.  (7  vols.)   ...     /.  Biiclian 
*Races  of  Domestic  Poultry  (7  vols.)  ...  ...  ...Brown 

*Human  Physiology.      Part  I \'.  J .  Lloyd  Joluistoiic 

Foreign. 

Bucolics...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       Vh\i^il 

Greek  Prose  Composition  (2  vols.)  ...         ...  North  &  Hillard 
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Latin  (;rammar  I'apers 

St.  Mark  (Flemish) 

Manuel  de  Tricot 

Greek  Primer  (4  vols.) 

On  ne  badine  pas  a\ec  I'amour 

Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Rules 

Anglice  Reddenda  (4  vols.)     ... 

Bacchae  ... 

First  Greek  Writer       Vol.  IL 

Excerpta  Facilia.      Vol.  L 

French  I'apers.      Vol.  L 

Latin  Prose  Compi^sition.    Vol.  L 

Latin  Reader.      ]>ook  L 

Aja.N 

Latin  and  (Ireek  Irrei^ular  Verbs 

Fiction. 

Sergeant  Michael  Cassidy  (2  vols  )    . 

Tante  (8  \-ols.)   ... 

Knave  of  Diamonds  (6  vols.)... 

Prester  John  (4  \ols.)  ... 

Cornelius  (6  \-ols.) 

With  Roberts  to  Candahar  (5  vols.). 

Kitchener's  Mob  i2  vols.) 

Gossip  Shop  (4  vols.)  ... 

Grade  IIL 

Voices  of  To-day  (3  vols.) 


F.  Ritchie 

...Mdic.  ClaessOH 

Abbott  &  Ma nsiield 

...     A  .  de  Mus.fct 

...  Rev.  E.  Moore 

...     C.  S.  Jerraiii 

Euripides 

A .  Sidgwicb 

H.  R    Heatley 

...    J.  ir.  ,/.   Veccjiicray 

E.  A.  North  &  A.  E.  Hillard 

\V .  (J.  Oreenstocb 

Sophocles 

Rev.  ,/.  /)    Co/lis 

" Sapper " 
Sedgwick 

E.  M.  Dell 

J.  Biichan 

Mrs-.  De  la  Pasture 

...  Capt.  F.  S.  Bre retail 

/.  N.  Hall 

...J.E.  Ruckrosc 

...Huilh  Sinclair 


April,   1918. 


Miscellaneous. 


Winnowed  Memories  (6  vols) 
Arithmetic,  Treatise  on  (5  vols.) 
Pascal,  Thoughts  of  (2  vols.)... 
Commercial  Egg  Farming 
Unknown  River 

Lord  I-loberts,  a  Biography   (5  vols 
Peacock  Pie 

In  Britain's  Need  

Pindar  (2  vols.)  

Guided  Life  (2  vols.)     

England's  Effort  (2  vols.) 


...Field-Marshal  Sir  E.  Wood 

J.  Hanibliu  Smith 

Trans,  by  C.  S.  Jiirani 

...  S.  G.  Hanson 

P.  G.  Hanierton 

)  ...  V.  Brooke-Hunt 

W .  de  la  Mare 

...    The  Brothers  Ross-Lewin 

Rev.  F.  D.  Morice 

Rev.  G.  Body 

Mrs.  H.  Ward 
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William    Morris  :    His    Life.    Work,    and 

Influence  (3  vols.)  ...  ...  ..  A .  CI iittoii-Brock 

Pygmalion  and  the  Image  (3  \ols)  ...  ...  ...       \V >n    Morris 

Nyassaland — Selected  from  Tropical  Africa 

(2  xols.)        ...  ...  ...  ...     H    f)niiinitoii(l  (unknown) 

Last  Davs  f)f  John  Hus 

Fiction. 

Soul  of  a  Bishop  (4  \ols.)        ,       H(!     \\\'l/s 

Halfuay  House  (5  vols.)  U    Hcu-lctt 

Story  of  Susan  (5  \ols.)  ...          ...          ...        Mrs.  H .  Ihidcnay 

Old  Pincushion  (2  vols.)  ...          ...          ...          Mrs.  Molcsza-orfli 

Story  of  the  Treasure  Seekers  (3  \-ols.)         ...  ...            E.  Ncshit 

Our  Soldier  Boy            ...  ...          ...          ...        G.  Manvillc  Fciiii 

Fatal  Rubv  (5  \ols. )     ...  ...          ...          ...          ...          C.  Garvicc 

0\er  ]^)Omertons  (3  %ols. )  ...          ...          ...          ...       /^.   1'.  Lucas 

Foreign. 

Le  Petit  Chose  (r>  vols.)  .4.    Daiidet 

Epistle  to  Hebrews,  in  Greek 

Li\Te  de  Paumes.        Vol.  I. 

Leviticus,  in  Hebrew 

Numbers,  in  Hebrew 

Geographie  Cienerale  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies. 

Vol.  2  Cortiinibert 

St.  John,  in  Flemish  (4  vols.) 

Systems  Braille...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  /.  Levitte 

Die  Storche        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  H.   C.  Andersen 

Das  Liedoon  du  (ilocke  ...  ...         ...,/•  C.  F.  I'on  Schiller 

Latin — Self  Educator  Series  (5  \'ols.)  fulited  by  John  Adams 

Furhlingsdrang  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  H.  Gcrbcl 

Toine        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       G-  de  Maupassant 

May,     iQi8. 

Fiction. 

Power  House — uncontracted  (2  vols.)  ...  ...         J .  Biiclian 

God  and  the  King  (6  \ols.)     ...         ...  ...         ...  .U.  Bozcen 

Gilbert   Pollard   (2  vols.)         A.  Sergeant 

Adventure  of  the  Gloria  Scott  ...  ...    Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

Lady  Audley's  Secret   (8  vols.)  ...  ...  Miss  Braddon 

Mr.  Wildridge  of  the  Bank   (5  \ols).  Lynn  Doyle 

Love  Pirate  (5  vols.) C.N.S-A.M.  Williamson 
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Laird  of  Norlaw    (5  \<)ls.)        Mrs.  Oliphinit 

Wrack   (4  vols.)  ' M.  Drake 

Bachelor's  Comedy   (4\ols.)...  ...  ...  J    I-".  Buckrosc 

Monk  of  Fife   (5  \-oIs.) hums    hy  A  .  f.aiig 

Miscellaneous. 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany   (3  \ols.)           ...  ...   J.   \V.  Ocrard 

Man  and  Superman    (3  \ols  )...          ...          ...  ...       (}.  R.  Shaic 

Livinj^stead  and  Newstead    (4  \-ols.)...          ...  ...     A.  Z.  Frazer 

Pericles  A  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens  (5  \ols  j  ...            H.  Abbott 
Montessori  Mother   (4  vols.)  ...          ...       Dorothy  Can  field  Fis/wr 

Practical   Poultry  Culture   (3  vols.)...          ...  ...          \l'.  Hooley 

Hearts  of  Men  (4  vols.)           H .  Fu-ldi>iii  Hall 

Grade  III. 

Industrial  Fatigue  in  its  Kelation  to  Maximum 

of  Output   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  H   J    Spooner 

*Stereotyped  Books. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  BHnd, 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Bhnd, 

c.  To  afford  faciHties  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion, 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Bhnd  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each    year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  Blind  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon    type  in 

the  Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"Progress,"    "The  Braille  Literary  Journal," 

"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 

"  The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comrades,"  and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which   has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,  while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkprint   magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Bhnd.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


SWANSEA    AND    SOUTH    WALES    INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE    BLIND. 

W^ANTED,  Certificated  Female  Head-Teacher,  resident ;  previous 
experience  necessary  ;  good  disciplinarian.  Apply,  with  copies 
of  three  recent  testimonials  and  salary  required,  to  Joseph  Hall, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Grosvenor  House,  Swansea. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING   MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  8c  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick  and   ready  sale. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,    133   Upper   Brook   Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  Mornington  Street,  Manchester.  S.E. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,     EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books 


»» 


NOW     COMPLETELY      READY. 


Book      1. 

2 

vols. 

2/6  per  vol. 

II. 

2 

2/6 

,,      111. 

3 

2/6 

,,      IV. 

2 

3/=         .. 

V. 

3 

3/= 

,,      VI. 

3 

3/=         ., 

These   Reading    Books   have   been   introduced    into   all  the   principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,   2/6 

The    New^ton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  per  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an   Advanced   Reader), 
3  vols.,  4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  6   numbers,    i/= 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1  vol.,  2/6. 

M  arm  ion,    2  vols.,    2/6    per   vol. 
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Vol.  VI.  JULY,     I9I8.  No     4. 


Editorial. 

In    the    introductory    note    to    the    Minute    of     the    Board     of 

Education   dated    15th    February,  1918,  there   occurs   tlie   following 

statement  : — 

"  The  improvement,  and  indeed  the  maintenance  of  the 
efficiency  of  Special  Schools,  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  provision  of  a  suitably  qualihed  staff 
of    teachers." 

What  is  meant  by  "  suitably  qualiiied  ?  '"      We  ask  because  the 

other  day  there  ajipeared  an  advertisement  asking  for  an  rnceitifi- 

cated    Teacher    in    a    Certified    School    for   the    ]>lind.      Does    the 

opinion    of  its   CiO\erning    l)ody   agree   with    that   of  the   Board  of 

Education  ?      Are  the  Board  content    to  pay  its  increased  grant  to  a 

School    where    new    appointments    are    made     on     such    a     basis  ? 

"  Suitably   qualified  "    is   one   of     those  delightfull\-   vague   phrases 

which    make   the    English    language    so   admirable   for    j)urix)ses  of 

litigation,  but  as  the  Board  of   Education  IkjUIs  the  ])urse,  it  ma>   be 

presumed    to  lean   towards   a   definite    uiterpretation.       When  is   it 

going   to   demand   a   return    for    its    money,  and   to  ask    that  every 

authority  should  at  least   make  an  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  staff. 
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Cbe  evolution  of    'Bill." 

Bill  was  one  of  the  shock-headed  variety  when  ^idmitted  into 
school.  He  had  never  been  to  such  a  place  of  torture  before  (al- 
though bordering  on  twelve  years  of  age)  and  certainly  looked  as  if 
he  needed  educating.  His  hair  reminded  one  of  the  new  coiffures 
adopted  by  women  of  fashion,  and  he  held  his  head  down  in  a  most 
dejected   manner. 

The  only  time  Bill  showed  the  least  interest  was  in  the  dining 
room,  and  then  the  animated  look  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
"  Oliver  asks  for  more  "  expression.  He  had  a  clever  trick  of  as- 
similating "pieces"  on  his  journey  up  the  benches  in  the  dining 
room,  should  the  eagle  eye  of  the  supervisor  be  glancing  in  another 
direction.  The  suffering  ones  whose  pieces  had  been  annexed  were 
justly  indignant,  but  Bill  was  calmly  eating  his  own  portion,  happy 
in  the  thought  that  after  tea  he  would  slip  away  and  have  another 
meal  upon  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 

Appealing  to  Bill's  honour  at  present  was  useless.  He  was 
caught  stealing  cakes  from  a  boy's  locker,  and  punished  pri\ately. 
Next  time  he  stole,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  him.  "Authority "  assuming  a  stern  mien  enquired 
"  Is  the  first  time  you  have  been  punished,  Bill  ?  "  "  No,"  came 
the  candid  reply.  "  What  had  you  done  before  ?  "  A  stealthy 
movement  nearer  "Authority"  and  the  whispered  reph — "You 
know,  don't  you  ?  "  "Authority"  then  remembered  that  the  last  act 
was  unknown  except  for  those  who  had  been  principally  interested. 
Bill  was  wakening  up.  He  had  at  least  a  feeling  of  shame  at  his 
second  offence.  The  act  of  thie\ing  was  not  repeated,  and  Bill's 
parcels  are   now   shared. 

Alas,  his  mental  attainments  were  difficult  to  find.  Braille 
appeared  hopeless.  IMll's  lipe  age  made  it  necessary  to  cover 
the  ground  at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  Bill  declined  at  first  e\en  to 
hasten  slowly.  After  struggling  with  a  IiJraille  Nail  Box  for  weeks 
he  managed  to  put  in  the  first  ten  letters  and  build  little  words. 
His  teacher   in   delight  said   "  Now  you  see  what  you  can  do  when 
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you  try,  Bill."  Yes,"  came  the  rejoinder,  It's  wonderful  what  I 
can  do  when  a  little  pressure  is  exerted."  He  certainly  could  fit  in 
apropos  remarks.  He  is  now  writing  in  a  frame,  after  ten  months' 
strenuous   work. 

Another  teacher  struggled  with  his  handwork — plasticene  re- 
mained a  shapeless  mass,  and  knitting  was  a  torture.  "  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  make  something  for  the  soldiers,  Bill,  a  scarf,  or  cap  to 
keep  them  warm  in  the  trenches  ?  "  No  answer.  "A  face  flannel 
to  make  them  nice  and  clean  ?  "  liill  remained  imper\ious  to  all 
these  soft  blandishments.  So  he  was  left  to  struggle  on.  A  few 
minutes  later,  however,  came  Bill's  answer  brisk  and  decisive;  "  If 
I  knit  a  very  soft  duster  it  might  do  to  dust  my  gramophone 
records,  but  it  nitist  be  very  soft.  '  The  duster,  "  very  soft  "  as  per 
regulation,  accompanied  Bill  on  his  Easter  holidays. 

One  of  his  latest  attainments  is  to  get  a  parting  in  his  hair. 
The  older  boys  are  very  particular  about  partings  and  styles  in  hair- 
dressing.  Bill  had  heard  momentous  questions  concerning  these 
affairs  discussed  in  the  bath  room.  One  boy  was  deputed  to  part 
his  hair  (a  very  difficult  job)  ;  Bill  manfully  endured  the  hard 
brushing  entailed  ;  his  poor  hair  well  soaked  in  water  emerged  daily 
from  the  ordeal.  Bill  has  now  a  \'ery  decided  white  score,  and 
proudly  feels  his  superiority  oxer  partingless  boys.  Boots  too, 
caused  him  endless  trouble.  Broken  laces  and  knotted  ends  seemed 
to  conspire  against  him.  He  valiantly  brushed  them,  but  was 
usually  marked  as  a  defaulter  in  morning  inspection,  fjut  Bill  is 
British,  and  has  grit.  He  can  now  "  About  turn  "  with  the  squad, 
and  show  an  all-round  honest  pair  of  boots. 

It  was  in  the  game  of  cricket,  howe\-er,  that  Bill's  greatest 
prowess  was  shown.  In  former  days  he  would  sit  cowering  in  a 
corner  of  the  playground  and  when  the  boys  urged  him  to  play  he 
ran  in  an  awkward,  flat-footed  manner  with  no  sense  of  direction. 
With  great  patience  but  boyish  severity  his  chums  insisted  on  Bill 
playing  with  them,  and  in  a  short  time  one  of  them  gleefully 
reported  "  Ihll  can't  half  run  now."  Then  the  Cricket  League  was 
formed.        Intense    excitement    prevailed,    and    the    various    teams 
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boasting;  formidable  names  had  their  "  fixtures  "'  brailled,  and  the 
fun  started.  True  they  had  not  the  othordox  eleven — indeed  some 
teams  rejoiced  onh'  in  three  besides  the  Captain — but  never  was 
cricket  match  at  Lord's  in  pre-war  days  followed  with  more  keen 
zest  than  between  "  Tigers  and  Hears,"  &c.  The  ball  and  bat  were 
home-made,  but  served  their  purpose.  All  the  juniors  had  to  play, 
and  plav  they  did.  Esprit  de  corps  for  the  team  is  very  marked, 
and  the  smallest  no\ice"s  first  run  is  hailed  with  wild  acclamation 
from  the  "  (jrand  Stand."  Bill  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  his  side. 
He  IS  quite  blind,  but  holds  his  bat  and  slashes  out  in  a  grand 
style.  When  he  hits  a  boundary  and  the  spectators  are  shouting 
themseKes  hoarse,  Bill  awaits  his  next  ball  with  composure,  and 
when  declared  "  out  "  humbly  joins  the  others  to  cheer  in  his  turn. 
Some  of  the  triumphant  batters  ha\'e  a  war  dance  after  their 
innings;  not  so  Bill  ;  he  is  intensiy  pleased  with  himself  but  his 
sang  froid  shows  blue  blood  of  the  noblest  quality. 

Thus  Bill  is  developing  into  a  line  little  sportsman.  He  is 
aiming  at  cleanliness,  fairness,  and  honesty,  realizing  m  his  boyish 
way  that  if  one  does  not  possess  these  one  is  not  playing  "  true 
cricket.'' 


C.C.B.  exaiiiination. 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  the  Examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.  The  dates  were  15th  and  16th  May,  and 
there  were  sixteen  Candidates.  The  results  proved  unusually 
good  as  all  the  Candidates  save  .one  were  awarded  Diplomas. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  Candidates  with 
those  subjects  in  which  Honours  were  obtained  : — 
Anderson",   Makv  Grace.     Honours:   Practical   Braille,    Braille 

INIusic. 
Barker,  ^vIary  \\'.     Honours:   Machine  Knitting. 
Clark,   Isa13ELLA  Jane.     Honours:   Practice  of  Teaching,  Hand 
Knitting,  Infant  Teaching. 
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Crabb,  Winnifred.     Honours:  Theoretical  Braille. 

Davies,   INIarjorie.      Honours:   Arithmetic,  Hand    Knitting. 

GoULDEN,  Dorothy  Elizabeth.  Honours:  Theoretical 
Braille. 

Hall,  Mary.    Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Mahoney,  Mary  Lois. 

Peebles,  Edith.     Honours  :   Hand  Knittmg. 

Richardson,  lu.siE  O.  Honours:  Practical  Braille,  Arithmetic, 
Practice  of  Teaching,  Theory  of  Education,  Infant 
Teaching. 

Simpson,  Helen  Callander  Aitken.  Honours  :  Theoretical 
Braille,  ] 'radical  Braille,  Arithmetic,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Theory  of  Education,  Infant  Teaching. 

Varley,  Doris  Kirkland.  Honours:  Arithmetic.  Type- 
writing. 

Winfield,  Edith  Annie  Elizabeth.  Honours:  Practical 
Braille,    Practice   of  'J'eaching,    Theory  of   Education. 

Wing,   MarjorIE.     Honours  :  Arithmetic,  Hand  Knitting. 
Finch-Kite,  Mrs.  Violet.     Honours:  Infant  Teaching. 


Roles. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  record  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Garaway  to  a  seat  on  the  Advisory  Committee.  By  Miss 
Austin's  lamented  death  the  Committee  sustained  a  grievous  loss 
but  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  will  be  recognised 
and  commended  on  all  sides.  Miss  Caraway's  special  work  has 
been  educational,  hut  her  lexel  judgment  and  broad  grasp  of 
affairs,  her  long  experience  of  the  blind  and  her  keen  interest  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  welfare,  make  her  admu'ably  fitted  for  the 
honourable  office  which  she  has  been  called  upon  to  fill.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Miss  Garaway  and  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  lUind  was  held  in  the  Offices  of  Gardner's  'J'rust, 
on  Thursday,  4th  July.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  initial  step 
in  the  formation  of  this  Association  was  taken  by  Miss  Austin  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  National  Library  last  Novem- 
ber to  discuss  the  Departmental  Committee's  Report.  A  circular 
printed  in  our  issue  for  January  was  prepared  and  sent  out  widely, 
with  the  result  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were 
enrolled.  Nominations  for  Committee  were  also  made  and  a  \ote 
taken  among  the  members  already  enrolled.  About  two  hundred 
voting  papers  were  returned  and  the  following  were  elected  as 
Committee  : — 

Miss  Austin  Sir  Arthur  Pearson       Mr.  W.  M.  Stone 

Miss  Caraway  Mr.  M.  f^riestly  Mr.  A.  Siddall 

Mr.  \\'.  H.  Illingworth    Sir  W.   Ranger  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman 

Mr.  S.  Johnson  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  A.  P.  Pearson  Mr.  H.  Stainsby 

This  preliminary  work  was  carried  out  by  Miss  Austin  and  it 
was  fitting  that  the  first  act  of  the  Committee  at  its  inaugural 
meeting  should  ha\e  been  put  on  record  their  sense  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  which  the  infant  Association  had  sustained  by  her  death. 

She  had  been  con\inced  that  the  Association  was  needed  and 
rejoiced  that  the  opportunity  had  occurred  and  had  not  been 
allowed  to  slip. 

]\Iiss  GaraAvay  and  Mr.  Ritchie  were  appointed  joint  Hon. 
Secretaries,  and  asked  to  prepare  a  draft  Constitution  to  be  consid- 
ered at  next  meeting.  Communications  should  be  sent  to  INIiss 
Garawav,  at  Linden  Lodge,  l)olingbroke  Grove,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.\\  .     II. 


Members  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  subscriptions  for  1918 
are  reminded  that  these  are  now  due.  Owing  to  the  very  great  rise 
in  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  it  is  proposed  to  issue  only  one 
more  number  of  the  Teacher  this  year.  The  bills  already  incurred 
under  that  head  are  making  serious  inroads  into  the  year's  income, 
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so  that  a  full  return  of  nieinbers'  subscriptions  are  urgently-  needed. 
If  these  are  paid  promptK-  great  inconxenience  will  be  avoided. 


Members  are  invited  to  send  suggestions  for  the  Annual 
Meeting,  which,  as  usual,  will  take  place  in  the  autumn.  Time, 
place,  and  programme  ha\  e  still  to  be  arranged,  and  every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  members  as  far  as  these  are 
known  on  these  nnportant  points.  Nominations  for  Vice-Chairman 
and  Committee  should  also  be  sent  in  without  undue  delay  as  the 
election  has  to  be  carried  out  by  post  before  the  meeting. 


If,  as  is  fully  expected,  the  London  County  Council  adopts  the 
recommendation  of  the  joint  conference  of  Council  representatives 
and  the  London  teachers,  the  latter  will  ha\e  won  a  notable  victory. 
It  has  been  won  entirely  by  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  women 
teachers,  who  now  more  than  e\er  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  work 
in  the  schools,  and  who  suffer  as  much  as  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity from  the  steep  rise  in  the  cost  of  Ii\ing. 

The  women  went  to  the  unprecedented  length  of  threatening  to 
strike  if  their  demand  for  a  war-bonus  was  not  granted,  whereupon 
the  L.C.C.  capitulated.  If  the  matter  had  been  pushed  to  a  strike 
the  teachers  would  have  had  a  good  deal  of  public  sympathy,  for 
none  of  the  compensations  of  the  war  have  come  their  way.  They 
have  got  nearly  all  they  asked  for — namely,  a  war  bonus  of  15-  a 
week  (the  demand  was  for  20  -).  This  allowance  will  relie\e  the 
very  real  distress  which  exists  among  women  teachers.  The  point 
on  which  the  National  P'ederation  of  Women  Teachers  is  most 
satisfied  is  the  agreement  that  the  granting  of  the  bonus  does  not 
prejudice  any  further  reconsideration  of  the  scale  of  salaries.  The 
men  teachers  away  with  the  forces  will  benefit  also. 

The  bonuses  will  cost  £r865,000  in  the  present  financial  year, 
or  a  rate  of  4id.  in  the  i^ound.   -  JMaiichcster  Giiardia)i. 
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The  following  lines  are  from  a  letter  received  last  month  from 
Mr.  R.  E.  Phillips,  now  servinj^'  in  Palestine  in  the  H.A.C. 

"At  (present  we  are  ha\-inf?  \ery  rough  times  in  the  wilderness 
ot  Judea.  The  countr\-  is  certainly  ver\-  interesting  from  a 
historical  and  Biblical  standpoint,  hut  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  live  in  as  a  soldier.  Heat,  dense  dust,  and 
swarms  and  swarms  of  flies  all  combine  to  add  to  our  discomfort. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  we  ha\e  finished  with  this  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  anyone  can  ha\e  Jericho  who  wants  it.  The 
present  town  is  quite  modern  and  inhabited  by  Egyptians  imported 
by  Ismail  Pasha.  Some  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Jericho  have  been 
excavated  and  part  of  the  old  city  wall  is  (juite  near  camp.  The 
masonry  is  excellent  and  compares  quite  fa\ourably  with  that  of 
the  present  day.     The  Mount  of   Temptation  is  just  to  our  rear. 

A  few  days  ago  we  got  into  a  very  tight  corner  out  here 

I  had  two  horses  shot  from  under  me  before  I  finally 
got  away.  The  majority  of  course  got  through,  but  some  good  jmls 
we  had  to  leave  stretched  on  the  plain.  Heavy  toll  was  taken  of 
the  horses." 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  that  Mr.  W.  Tucker,  of 
the  School  for  the  TMind,  Swiss  Cottage,  has  had  to  lose  his  leg, 
owing  to  a  severe  wound  in  the  knee.  Mr.  Tucker  joined  up  in  the 
end  of  1915  as  a  private  in  the  ind  Devons.  He  early  won  his 
sergeant's  stripes  and  did  useful  work  in  training  in  his  native 
country.  Last  Easter  he  was  sent  to  France  and  had  the  bad  luck 
to  be  hit  almost  unmediatelv. 


During  last  month  influenza  seems  to  have  been  falling  foul  of 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  nearly  all  of  which  we  have  heard 
have  been  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Probably  the  record 
is  held  by  Manchester,  which  had  a  hundred  cases  in  bed  at  one 
time,  and  Birmingham  which  ran  t<j  ninety'fi\e. 
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national  Cibrarp  Supplement 

Books  added  during  June-July,   1918. 

Fiction. 

Phantastes  (3  vols.)  ...         ...         ...         ...  A.  Macdoiiald 

New  Machiavelli  (7  vols.) H.G.Wells 

Winding  Road  (5  vols.)       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  Eliz.  Godfrey 

Last  Bow  (4  vols.)     ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

Temple  of  Dawn  (4  vols.) I.  A.  R.  Wylie 

Red  Planet  (5  vols.) W.J.Locke 

Bachelor's  Button  (5  vols.)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  E. Burke 

Fourth  Class  Appointment...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      M.Deland 

*Lord  Jim  (5  vols.)     ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...       /.  Conrad 

Listener's  Lure  (3  vols.)     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...E.  V.  Liiciis 

Watcher  by  the  Threshold  (3  vols.)         ...  ...         ...         ...     /.  Bnclian 

Bishop's  Amazement  (2  vols.)       ...  ...  ...  ...  D.  C.  Murray 

Flower  of  Light  (2  \ols)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     S.  Doiidiiey 

Little  Grey  Ships  (2  vols.)  J.J.Bell 

Behind  the  Throne  (4  vols.)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...W.  Le  Queux 

W.  O.  2  (5  vols.) M.  Drake 

Golden  Silence  (S  vols.)     ...         ...  ...  C.  N.  &.  A.  M.  Williamson 

Miscellaneous. 

Riches  of  Prayer  (1  vol.) 

Fielding  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series)  {A  vols.)  ...        Austin  Dobson 

*Theosophical  Society  'pamphlet) 
Gleanings  from  Many  Lands  (pamphlet) 

*Welsh  Alphabet  and  Contractions  (pamphlet) 
First  Two  Visions  of  Daniel  ...         ...  ...     Rev.  E.  P.  Cachcmaille 

What  the  Great  War  did  for  Ebenezer  White   ...  ...  "  Sportsman  " 

Soul  of  the  War  (6  vols.) Phillip  G ibbs 

Atlas  of  British  Isles,  Geographical  and  Industrial,   adapted 

to  use  of  the  Blind H .  M.  Taylor,  F.R .S. 

^Sermons  (collected)  Published  by  S.P.C.K. 

Our  Journey  to  Sinai  (2  vols.)      ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  Mrs.  Bensley 

Dr.  Jameson  (4  vols.)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       G  .Seymour  Fort 

Foreign. 

Histoire  de  St.  Louis  (6  vols.)  ...         ...  ...  ...    Sire  de  Joinville 

*Crito    (1  vol.) Plato 

*Excerpta  Facilia  (1  vol.)        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        H.  R.  Keatley 

Latin  Prose  Pieces  (2  vols.)  ...  ...  ...         ...         ...G.  C.  Champneys 

^Stereotyped  Books. 


Extract  from    Constitution    of  The    A.T.B. 


2.     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind. 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8.  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s.  6d.,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT  PORTLAND  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


The  National  Institute   for  the  BHnd  is  by  far  the 

largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and   Moon   type  in 

the  Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  following 

Braille  monthly  magazines  :  — 

"  Peogeess,"     "  The  Beaille  Liteeaey  Jouenal," 

"  The  Beaille  Musical  Magazine," 

"The   School  Magazine,"     "  Comeades,"   and 

"  Massage  Magazine," 

also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 

It    publishes    every    week    the    Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which    has    been    enlarged    to    16    pages,   while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazme, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an   inkprint  magazine  devoted  to   the   interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blind,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  ])ublishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
"  The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by   post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "  After-Care  "  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


THE    HARRISON   PATENT   KNITTING  MACHINES 

For  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick   and    ready   sale. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER   WORKS,   133   Upper   Brook    Street,  Manchester. 
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is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


Wm,  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  Mornington  Street,  Manchester.  S.E. 
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inaiichcster : 

Wm.   Neili.  &  Sons.  Prinikrs.  Mornington  Street.  S.E. 
1918. 


The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 


WEST     CRAIGMILLAR,      EDINBURGH. 


"  The    Oxford    Reading    Books 


n 


NOW      COMPLETELY      READY, 


Book      I.  2    vols. 

II.  2 

III.  3 

IV.  2 

V.  3 

VI.  3 


2/6  per  vol. 

2/6 
2/6 

3/=     - 

3/= 

3/= 


These   Reading    Pxioks   have   been   introduced    into   all   the    principal 
Schools  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson's    Queen    Primer,    1  vol.,  2/6 

The    Newton    Reader    (Nature  Knowledge),  3  vols., 
2/6  ])er  vol. 

In    the    World    of     Books    (an    Advanced   Eeader), 
3  vols.,   4/-  per  vol. 

The    Children's    Poetry     Books,  0    numbers,    i/= 
per  number. 

The   Lay  of   the  Last  Minstrel,  1   vol.,  2/6. 
Marmion,    2  vols.,    2/6    per    vol. 


The   Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  BHnd. 


President : 
Professor   John    Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D. 

Vice— Presidents  : 
Lady  Campbell. 
Professor  A,  Darroch,  M.A. 
Professor  J.  J.  Fitidlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Sir  Washington  Ranger,  M.A.,  D.C.L, 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.A.,  M.P. 


Chairman  : 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway. 

Vice— Chairman  : 
Miss  Falconer. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Editor  : 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A., 

3  Sarre  Road, 

W.  Hampstead, 

London,  N.W.  2. 

Committee : 
Miss  Brautigam.  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.      Mr.  A.  P.  Pearson,  B.A. 
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exposes  any  fault  of  reasoning  or  working,  than  in  mathematics  of 
any  kind  ?  But  you  cannot  too  often  remind  yourself  that  much, 
very  much,  depends  on  the  way  it  is  taught  ;  its  value  may  be 
greatly  enhanced,  or  greatly  diminished,  according  to  the  teacher's 
handling  of  it. 

Some  subjects  arc  not  at  first  sight  so  obviously  valuable. 
Why,  for  instance,  do  we  teach  history  ?  We  might  give  a  dozen 
reasons.  Can  we  not  by  its  means  train  imagination  and  sympathy, 
get  oui  children  in  some  measure  to  understand  themselves  and 
those  around  them  ?  You  and  I  are  what  we  are  because  of  what 
our  forefathers  were,  because  they  learnt  to  rule  themselves,  formed 
their  mediaeval  guilds,  risked  and  daied  in  Elizabethan  days,  were 
Roimdheads  or  Cavaliers  in  Stuart  times.  We  may  live  again  those 
times — our  imagination,  our  sympathies,  are  called  into  play.  Are 
not  half  the  industrial  difficulties  and  troubles  of  modern  times  due 
to  the  inability  of  either  side  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
conditions  of  the  other,  to  lack  of  sympathy  and  imagination  ? 
Where  can  you  better  cultivate  the  power  of  projecting  yourself 
into  the  condition  of  others,  than  by  re-living  the  past,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  present  ?  Here  is  a  field  for  the  training  of  right  feeling, 
an  opportunity  for  weighing  and  thinking,  for  attempting  to  form 
some  kind  of  judgment,  or  for  realising  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  because  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 

So  we  might  continue,  but  always,  I  think,  we  shall  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  the  subject  matter  taught  may  be  of  value 
for  itself,  but  it  is  primarily  a  means  to  an  end,  a  medium  through 
which  we  can  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundations  upon  which,  as 
life  goes  on,  the  individual  himself  must  build.  And  far  more 
important  than  the  subject-matter  is  our  manner  of  handling  it. 
The  habits  of  thought  and  mind  and  work  that  we  may  aid  in 
forming  mean  more  than  information  gained, 

3.  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  greatly  enlarge  our  third 
point.  The  advantages  of  the  added  power  which  a  fully  trained 
body  gives  are  so  obvious,  that  nobody  would  feel  inclined  to 
dispute  or  underrate  them.  The  danger  may  even  be  to  attach 
disproportionate  value  to  them.  I  would  lay  stress  on  one  aspect 
that  may  not  so  easily  present  itself  to  you — the  importance  of 
keen  obser\'ation,  which  can  be  more  easily  developed  in  the  early 
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davs,  and  which  is  so  invaluable  through  life.  How  intinitely 
much  do  we  lose  by  not  noticing  those  facts  or  happenings  around 
us  that  are  there  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 
Our  minds  could  be  so  gieatly  enriched  if  we  would  avail  ourselves 
of  all  our  opportunities. 

4.  And  then  that  power  of  adaptability,  an  enemy  of  which 
is  a  too  monotonous  routine  in  work  and  life.  I  would  urge  the 
largest  possible  freedom  for  the  children,  with  change  and  variety 
of  treatment.  Ne^•er  mind  if  it  is  unconventional,  pro\'ided  you 
are  not  unconvi-ntional  for  the  sake  of  being  so,  and  ^\■itll  no  definite 
end  in  view.  Anything  is  better  then  deadly  monotony  :  children 
brought  u])  in  such  an  atmosphere  must  be  dwarfed  and  less  adapt- 
able than  they  might  be.  \\\'  all  must  admit  that  life  brings  so 
many  changes,  that  that  power  of  adapting  ourself  to  any  set  of 
circumstances  is  one  of  the  most  essential  for  any  to  possess. 

As  I  said  in  beginning,  I  only  offer  a  few  suggestions  :  high- 
tlown  you  may  think  them,  but  I  maintain  Lt  is  wise  at  times  to 
try  to  realise  our  ultimate  object,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
immediate  objects  at  which  we  aim  (kiy  by  clay,  and  term  Ity  term, 
and  which  often  seem  so  small,  are  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  whether,  as  each  period  passes,  we  are  approaching  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  end  we  all  desire. 

Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  fc)llowed, 
and  Miss  Garaway  was  warmly  thanked  for  her  address. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  year  had  been  a  quiet  one. 
The  war  had  made  impracticable  any  ambitious  forward  policy, 
but  he  was  glad  to  state  that  the  membership  remained  fairly 
constant,  new  members  coming  in  to  balance  the  inevitable  losses. 
He  was  au-xious  to  secure  articles  and  items  of  news  from  the  \'arious 
schools  for  The  Teacher  and  asked  for  the  co-operation  of 
members  on  this  pcint.  Owing  to  the  greatlv  enhanced  cost  of 
printing  and  paper,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  cut  out  one 
number,  and  it  was  feared  that  even  with  this  economy  the  year 
woidd  close  with  a  deficit. 

In  connection  with  the  new  Superannuation  Bill,  he  had,  on 
Miss  Caraway's  suggestion,  approached  a  Member  of  Parliament 
with  the  following  question  :  "  Would  service  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind,  previous  to  the  date  at  which  that  school  became  recognised 
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by  Government,  count  as  service  entitling  to  pension  ?  "     A  final 
reply  had  not  yet  been  received. 

The  result  of  the  election  oi  \'ice-Cliairman  and  Coniniittee 

was    reported    as    follows  : 

Vice-Chairman  :   Mr.  Stone. 

Ciniimittee  :   Miss    Falconer,    Mr.    Brown,    Mr.    Pearson,    Mr. 
Gray,  and  Miss  Brautigani. 

r\lr.  Stone  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  the\-  had  paid 
him,  but  asked  leave  to  decline.  He  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Association  if  these  honours  were  made  as  general  as  possible. 
He  had  already  served  twice  as  Chairman  and  once  as  Vice-Chair- 
nian,  and  for  that  reason  wished  to  stand  down  in  favour  of  Miss 
Falconer.  This  \\-as  agreed  to,  and  Miss  Falconer  accordingly 
became  \'ice-Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  discussion  took  ])lace  on  the  subject  of  Continuation  Classes, 
introduced  by  Miss  Falconer.  What  is  the  best  curriculum  for 
illiterate  lads  of  o\-er  i(),  who  ha\-e  recently  lost  their  sight,  and  who, 
in  all  probability,  will  nex-er  attain  proficiency  in  Braille  ?  Should 
Braille  be  an  essential  subject  of  instruction  ?*  Tliese  que^'tions 
of  Miss  Falconer  became  somewhat  forgotten  in  the  more  external 
and  administrative  aspect  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Stone  gave  some 
interesting  information  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  education 
Bill  for  Scotland,  which  had  passed  its  third  reading  that  same 
week.  In  future,  education  authorities  would  be  enabled  to  make 
maintenance  grants  on  l:)ehalf  of  any  pupil  up  to  and  including 
University  Education,  and  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  all  blind 
pupils  up  to  the  age  of  i8.  In  England  there  was  no  compulsion 
after  the  age  of  lO,  and  the  Fisher  Bill  did  not  do  more  than  formalh' 
declare  (par.  24)  that  "  the  powers  a.-,  to  the  provision  of  Scholar- 
ships "  conferred  by  the  1902  Act  and  Administrative  Provisions 
Act,  1907,  "  include  apower  topro\'ide  allowances  for  maintenance. 
The  sub-section  of  the  1902  Act  referred  to  is  as  follows  :-— 

"  The  power  of  a  council  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education,  other  than  elementary,  shall  include  power  to  make 
provision  for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where 
they  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their 
area,  and  shall  include  power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing 
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Scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or  assist  in  pa^-ing  the  fees  of, 
students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of  the  council  at  the 
schools  or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that  area." 
At  i)resent  continuation  classes  were  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  "Regulations  for  Institutions  providing  Instruction 
in  preparation  for  a  trade  for  students  formerly  in  attendance  at 
Special  Schools."  The  Regulations  were  admirable,  and  aimed  at 
securing  a  continuance  of  a  suitable  educational  atmosphere  up  to 
the  end  of  training.  For  instance,  the  Regulations  state  that 
"  the  course  of  instruction  should  also  provide  for  a  continuance 
of  the  student's  instruction  in  general  subjects,  and  for  appropriate 
physical  training."  The  grant  is  at  the  rate  of  /;  a  year,  whereas 
the  Scottish  grant  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  if)  and  i8  is  the 
same  as  for  elementary  scholars.  Local  Education  Committees 
have  a  permissive  power  to  pay  the  fees  of  pupils  in  technical 
courses,  but  many  authorities  decline  to  exercise  the  power.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  unsatisfactory  system,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latest  step  forward  in  the  region  of  legislation  should  ha^-e 
left  the  backward  Local  Authorities  free  to  refuse  responsibility 
for  pupils  at  this  all-important  stage  in  their  education. 

The  question  of  an  improved  system  for  the  ^\•orking  of  arith- 
metic, was  discussed.  Mr.  Stone  reported  that  a  special  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  had  been  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  hoped  that  already  good  results 
were  in  sight.  The  most  obvious  defect  of  the  Taylor  Frame  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view  was  that  it  lacked  the  ease  of  combined 
writing  and  hgurin,,;.  There  was  also  a  shortage  of  signs,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  a  resort  to  the  use  of  algebra  type  for  the 
additional  signs  was  the  easiest  way  to  surmount  that  difificulty. 
Mr.  Brown  told  the  meeting  something  of  an  apparatus  of  his 
own  devising,  which  he  hoped  to  perfect  shortly.  It  would  enable 
the  student  to  write  and  figure  with  equal  facility,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  one  hand  free  for  reading.  This  information  was  cordially 
received,  and  Mr.  Brown  lacked  no  encouragement  from  the  meeting 
to  persevere  in  his  efforts. 

Summer  courses  and  continuation  work  generally  for  teachers 
was  the  next  topic  raised,  and  was  introduced  by  j\Ir.  Pearson. 
Some  disapprobation  of  summer  courses  was  expressed.  Miss  Bel 
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urging  acceptably  that,  though  no  one  should  be  afraid  of  hard 
work  during  term,  yet  holidays  should  be  kept  sacred  to  their 
proper  function.  The  feeling  of  the  meet'ng  was  strongly  against 
special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind.  Where  freshening  and 
stinuilating  were  required  was  along  the  line  of  general  educational 
thought,  and  so  the  teacher  of  the  blind  should  attend  lectures 
and  courses  intended  for  the  general  practitioner.  The  adapting 
of  fundamentals  to  his  particular  branch  of  work  he  is  capable  of 
doing  for  himself. 

Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board, 
and  Chairman  of  its  Continuation  Schools  Committee,  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  on  the  Chairman's  invitation  spoke  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement. 

It  had  been  found  impossible  to  have  tea  brought  in,  but 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  members  to  have  tea  together 
at  a  neighbouring  cafe.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  Association's 
funds,  members  were  to  pay  for  themselves,  but  Mr.  Brown 
generously  insisted  n})on  taking  the  whole  cost  upon  himself.  This 
social  part  of  the  afternoon's  programme  went  with  a  swing,  and 
it  was  after  six  o'clock  before  the  gathering  broke  up. 


Prcfatorp  l?ofcs  to  a  Scbeiiie  of  Work. 

By  The  Editor. 

[The  folloxciiiii  lines  have  been  written  by  request,  llie  Scheme 
of  Work  is  particular,  devised  for  local  circumstances  ;  the 
preface  is  general  and  so  may  interest  others.  The  School 
Programme  must  be  a  tJieme  frequently  in  the  teacher's  mind. 
If  these  notes  are  made  the  starting-point  of  a  discussion  by 
members,  much  good  may  result. \ 

1. 

The  principles  which  guide  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
are  wholly  ^•alid  in  a  School  for  the  Blind.  \Miat  is  special  to  the 
School  is  merely  the  application  of  general  rules  to  a  particular  and 
rather  peculiar  case.  This  is  the  task  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Its  doing  will  keep  unrusted   his   academic   theory,  wil    pro\ide  a 
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constant  source  of  psychological    interest,  and  will  add  to  the  fresh- 
ness and  vitality  of  his  work. 

It  is  not  an  unqualified  loss  that  the  first  handbook  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  has  yet  to  be  written. 

II. 

Normality  is  one  of  the  aims  which  the  teacher  of  blind 
children  must  set  before  himself,  but  normality  should  not  be 
followed  to  the  prejudice  of  reality.  Normality  is  desirable - 
because  the  child  -will  spend  his  future  in  a  community  of  people 
who  possess  all  their  senses,  and  therefore  he  must  understand  the 
conventions  of  conxersation  no  less  than  of  behaviour.  The 
caveat  springs  from  the  fact  that  it  is  educationally  false  to  lead 
anyone  to  confuse  hearsay  with  genuine  knowledge.  To  be  con- 
ventional means  to  adopt  ideas  and  standards  at  second-hand,  and 
to  foster  that  intellectual  sloth  which  leads  to  dishonesty. 

The  blind  have  no  knowled^^e  of  sight  and  \isual  phenomena. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  become  acquainted  with  such 
statements  as  that  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  grass  green,  the  teacher 
should  not  lose  consciousness  of  the  tact  that  such  information  is 
but  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  that  real  education  must  be 
sought  on  other  lines. 

III. 

In  constructing  a  Scheme  of  Work,  and  in  putting  it  to  every- 
day use  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  two  test 
questions.  First,  is  this  topic  or  occupation  of  real  interest  to  the 
child?  Does  it  connect  itself  with  his  actual  living  so  that  he 
desires  to  know  more  or  to  do  more  in  that  particular  direction  ? 
Does  it  come  as  an  answer  to  a  question  raised  bv  the  nature  of 
things,  an  answer  which  will  make  this  or  that  child  problem  of 
existence  more  explicable,  and  life  itself  easier  or  more  full  ? 

Second,  is  the  time  and  thought  spent  on  this  particular  item 
in  the  curriculm  justified  by  the  educational  result  ?  Is  the  pupil  a 
step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  growth  by  studying  it  ?  Interest  is 
not  enough,  It  must  be  interest  which  will  stimulate  mo^•ement  in 
the  right  direction. 
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Tlie  presence  of  these  two  questions  in  the  teacher's  mind  will 
show  to  him  in  a  new  light  the  old  familiar  materials  of  instruction. 
Their  presence  is  a  sign  of  the  realisation  by  the  teacher  of  the 
necessity  for  the  closest  of  ties  between  school  and  life.  By  living 
the  child  is  to  learn  to  ]i\e.  For  the  process,  the  school,  if  wise, 
will  furnish  the  most  appropriate  environment.  It  must  be 
susceptible  of  adaptation  to  the  countless  \ariations  of  child  needs. 
It  must  be  constantly  altering  to  maintain  harmony  with  the  steadily 
growing,  expanding  nature  of  the  child.  When  mstances  of  non- 
accommodation  between  school  and  child  stand  revealed,  look  first 
for  the  fault  in  the  school.  It  is  the  business  of  the  system  to  secure 
the  education  of  the  child.  If  the  system  is  inelastic,  the  case  is 
bound  soon  to  occur  where  the  educati\e  process  cannot  begin. 
The  appearance  of  the  dunce,  the  truant,  or  the  rebel,  is  the  con- 
demnation of  the  system  so  far  as  each  is  concerned. 

IV. 

At  the  end  of  the  School  Course  what  sort  of  product  is  to  be 
looked  for  ?  For  ten  long  impressionable  years  the  pupil  will  have 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  What  is  the 
result  to  be  ?  He  should  be  physicall\-,  mentally,  and  morally 
developed  to  the  extent  of  his  nature.  The  most  and  best  should 
have  been  made  of  him.  If  it  is  not  much,  the  exceptional  case, 
the  teacher  must  be  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  blame  the 
material  and  not  the  system. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  nmch.  He  should  be  courteous, 
modest,  and  not  without  the  old  fashioned  virtue  of  prompt 
obedience  to  dul\-  constituted  authority  ;  truthful  and  straightforward, 
with  a  cultivated  dislike  of  sham  and  humbug,  particularly  in 
himself.  He  should  be  alert  and  observant,  with  senses  trained  and 
responsive  ;  fond  of  the  open  air,  and  appreciative  of  the  sounds  and 
scents  of  the  country  ;  keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful,  and  quick  to 
recognise  it  in  nature,  conduct,  literature,  or  music. 

He  should  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in  clear,  direct  language, 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  ideas  of  other  people.  He  should  be  able 
to  read   with  fluency  and  understanding ;  to  enjoy  good  books,  and 
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to  sho\\-  some  rudimentary  literary  taste  and  discrimination,  in  the 
acquiring  of  which  he  will  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
English  classics,  and  committed  to  memory  much  poetry  and  a  little 
prose. 

He  will  know  enough  arithmetic  to  serve  his  purpose  in  all 
likely  business  dealings,  and  will  not  have  had  encouraged  in  him  a 
distaste  for  Number  through  the  tedious  manipulation  of  a  host  of 
meaningless     examples." 

Through  his  History  and  Geography  he  will  understand  the 
present  as  a  point  in  an  ever-widening  stream  of  human  progress 
and  endeavour.  He  will  have  been  shown  the  origins  of  the  stream, 
and  the  trend  of  its  early  centuries.  He  will  ha\e  followed  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  en\ironmental  complications  which  beset 
modern  man  and  modern  society,  and  will  have  helped  to  gather  for 
himself  indications  of  the  probable  further  course  of  that  society's 
development.  He  will  have  been  fired  to  resolve  that  his  own  part 
in  the  master-building  of  the  future,  however  small,  shall  be 
worthily  conceived  and  carried  through.  He  will  be  a  citizen  ready 
trained  for  that  world  which  is  to  be  his — the  world  of  to-morrow. 


notes. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
53  Victoria  Street,  on  Saturday,  19th  October,  at  2-30  p.m.  There 
were  present  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  chair,  IMiss  Falconer,  Miss 
Garaway,  ^lessrs.  Brown,  Gray,  Stone,  and  Ritchie.  The  main 
business  was  a  discussion  of  the  Agenda  for  the  Annual  r*.Ieeting. 


Teachers  all  over  the  country  will  welcome  Mr.  Fisher's 
Superannuation  Bill,  which  marks  a  great  advance  upon  its  fore- 
runner of  1898.  It  is  generous  because  it  is  non-contributory.  It 
agrees  with  the  Scottish  Act  in  reckoning  the  average  salary  on  the 
last  five  years  of  service.  It  reckons  for  pension  one-eightieth  of 
that  salary  for  each  year  of  recognised  ser\ice,  and  gives  by  way 
of  lump  sum  one-thirtieth  of  this  average  salary  for  the  same 
period, 
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As  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  for  the  year,  the 
Secretary  takes  this  opportunity  of  reminding  members  who  have 
not  paid  their  annual  subscription,  that  tliis  is  now  overdue,  and 
should  be  sent  to  him  forthwith. 


national  Cibrarp  Suppleiiienr. 

Books  added  during  October,    1918. 

Fiction. 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light  (7  vols.)     ...         Wiiisto)i  Clnirchill 

Sprig  of  White  Heather  (2  vols.) A.Clare 

Happy  Valley  (3  vols.)  B.  M.  Croker 

Simple  Susan  ...  ...    .     ...         ...         ...         ...  Maria  Edgeworfh 

Winter  Pilgrimage  (5  \ols.)  ...  ...         ...  ...    Sir  H .  Rider  Haggard 

Under  Drake's  Flag  (5  vols.)  ...  ...  ...         ...  (J.A.Henfy 

Indiscretions  of  a  Duchess  13  \ols.)  ...  ...  ...  Sir  A.  Hope 

\'alley  of  the  Moon  (S  \ols.)  ...  ...         ...         ...  Jack  London 

Long  Road  (3  vols.)   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     Jolin  Oxenhani 

Amapiing  Years  (4  vols.)         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...        W .  Pett  Ridge 

Graysmere  Village  (2  vols.)  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         D.  Trelawney 

Lady  Connie  (6  vols.)  ...         ...         ...         ...Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 

History  of  Mr.  Polly  (4  vols.)  H.G.Wells 

Miscellaneous. 

Can    England's    Church    Win    England's    Manhood  ? 

(1vol.)       ...  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...  "  A}i  Army  Chaplain" 

History  of  the  War  ;    Part  X.  (5  vols.)       J .  Buchan 

Church  and  the  New  Knowledge  (2  vols.) E.  N.  Caillard 

Homer — Story  of  the  Odyssey  (5  vols.) A.J.   Church 

New  Revelation  (1  vol.)         Sir  A .  Conan  Doyle 

Sir    John    Moore    at    Corunna,     and    Wellington     at 

Salamanca  W.  H.  Fitchett 

Ascent  Through  Christ  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...E.  Griffith-Jones 

Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (8  \ols.)       ...  ...         ...  R.  Hooker 

Wanderer  in  London  (3  vols.)  ...  ...         ...  ...  E.  V.  Lucas 

A  Boswell  of  Baghdad  (3  \ols.)       E    V.  Lucas 

Essay  on  Criticism     ...  ...  ...  ...         ...        A.Pope 

Archdeacon    Wilberforce  :     His    Ideals    and    Teaching 

(2  vols.) C.E.Woods 

Grade  III. 

Belgium  (2  vols.)        R.  C.  K.  Ensor 

The  Lord  of  all  Good  Life  (2  vols.)  Donald  Hankey 

The  Guiding  Hand  of  God  (1  vol.)  /.  Rendal  Harris 

Great  Britain  after  the  War  (1  vol.)  ...  Sidney  Webb  and  A.  Freeman 


Extract  from    Constitution    of   The    A.T.B. 


2.     That    the    aims    of    the    Association    be    as 
follows  :— 

a.  To  quicken  interest,  stimulate  thought 
and  encourage  research  in  education,  and 
so  benefit  the  education  of  the  BHnd. 

b.  To  foster  a  feeling  of  comradeship  among 
Teachers  of   the  Blind, 

c.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  opinion. 

d.  To  promote  united  action  among  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  in  matters  affecting  their 
professional  welfare. 


8,  That  the  Annual  Fee  be  4s,  6d,,  inclusive  of 
Magazine,  payable  not  later  than  June  30th 
of  each   year. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    ST.,    LONDON,   W. 

The  National  Institute   for  the  BUnd  is  by  far  the 
largest  producer  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon   type  m 
the  Empire.     Among  its  publications  are  the  followmg 
Braille  monthly  magazines  :— 
"  Progress,"    "  The  Braille  Literary  Journal, 
"  The  Braille  Musical  Magazine," 
"  The  School  Magazine,"     "  Comrades,"  and 
"  Massage  Magazine," 
also  the  "Moon  Magazine"  in  Moon  type. 
It    publishes    every    week    the   Braille    edition    of    the 

"Daily  Mail," 
which   has   been    enlarged    to    16    pages,  while    it    has 
recently  started  a  new  magazine, 

"  The  Beacon," 
an  inkprint  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of    the 
blind. 

Catalogues  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  and  games  for  the  blmd,  can  be  had  on 
application. 

As  regards  educational  books,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  now  publishing  a  series  recommended 
by  the  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blmd.  Particu- 
lars of  these  books  will  appear  from  time  to  timem 
"The  Beacon,"  and  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  by  post. 

The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  not  of  course 
solely  concerned  in  the  production  of  literature.  It  has 
established  an  "After-Care"  Branch  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  and  after  welfare  of  Soldiers  and  Sadors  blinded 
in  the  War,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  necessitous 
blind  throughout  the  Empire. 


THE    HARRISON    PATENT   KNITTING  MACHINES 

For"  Socks,  Stockings,  &  all  kinds  of  Garments, 

specially  constructed  for  Sightless  manipulation,  are  used 
in  the  Principal  Blind  Institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Knitted    Goods  produced  find  quick  and   ready  sale. 


Special    Terms. 
KNITTER  WORKS,  133  Upper  Brook   Street,  Manchester. 


"T^he     Teacher     of     the    Blind 

is  published  every  second  month. 
The  co-operation  of  members,  in  sending 
Articles  on  Educational  Topics  and  other 
contributions  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  Teachers,  is  cordially  invited.  All 
communications  should  reach  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month 
preceding    issue. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Printers,  Mornington  Street,  Manchester,  S.E. 


